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NOTE ON BASIC SOURCES 


For my work on the book, I used sources primarily from the following 
institutions: 

Archive Collections of Military Authorities. Funds of the Russian State 
Military-Historical Archive in Moscow (RGVIA) contain documents of 
the Headquarters of the Supreme Commander (Stavka), headquarters 
of the fronts, armies, military districts, and also of counterintelligence 
divisions and military courts attached to various headquarters. The impor- 
tant archives of the military authorities of Galicia are in the Central State 
Historical Archive of Ukraine in Kyiv (TDIAUK). 

Archive Collections Assembled by Jewish Social Activists. From fall 1914, 
the Information Bureau of the Jewish deputies working in Petrograd 
focused on collecting material, documents, and reports concerning the 
situation of the Jewish population of the frontal zone. The personal 
archives of Jewish Duma deputies M. Kh. Bomash (State Archive of the 
Russian Federation [GARF]) and N. M. Fridman (TDIAUK) contain an 
enormous quantity of partially duplicate material from the Information 
Bureau.! Important documents can also be found in the collections of 
Jewish social activists L. M. Bramson (TDIAUK) and S. An-sky in the 
Manuscript Institute of the Central Vernadskii Academic Library of the 
National Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (IR NBUV). 


l See also Iz nedavnego proshlogo. Rechi evreiskikh deputatov v Gosurdarstvennoi Dume 
za gody voiny (Petrograd: Vostok, 1917). 
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Material collected by Jewish public figures was disseminated within 
Russia and sent abroad (in 1916, the transfer to the West of documents 
collected by Jewish organizations was carried out, in particular, with the 
help of the Bolshevik courier A. G. Shliapnikov).? 

In the post-Soviet period, the Jerusalem Central Archive of the History 
of the Jewish People (CAHJP) undertook to copy an enormous amount 
of archival material about the situation of the Jewish population of Russia 
during World War I. This CAHJP collection of Xerox copies substantially 
facilitated my work. 

Publications of Documents. Additional important sources of material 
are publications that contain documents selected from a vast collection 
assembled in the war years by Jewish activists. This material was published 
in the journals Evreiskaia starina? and Arkhiv russkoi revoliutsii.* 

Simon Dubnow’s publication in Evreiskaia starina had both a scholarly 
and a political goal—to assure presentation of the Jewish Question “at 
the upcoming world congress."? The very title of this publication goes 
back to the tradition of publishing so-called “white papers” [in Russian, 
literally white books] of diplomatic documents. The “Black Book” was 
supposed to give a voice to the Jewish “unrecognized nation” suffering 
from persecution in the war years.° The publication covered events up 
until October 1915 and included four sections: a report by M. M. Vinaver 
at a Kadet party conference from 6 to 8 June 1915; a “Note about the 
expulsion of Jews,” prepared by D. O. Zaslavskii; an anonymous “Note 


2 Baron, The Russian Jew, 199. The illegally dispatched material, partially translated into 
English, is located, for example, in the manuscript and archive division of the National 
Library of Israeli (NLI) (V254). Some of these items are pieces of gauze fabric with text 
typed on them. Professor Shaul Stampfer suggested that this fabric was sewn into the 
lining of the courier’s outer clothing and thus illegally transported out of Russia. 


3 “Tz chernoi knigi russkogo evreistva. Materialy dlia istorii voiny, 1914-1915 godov,” 
Evreiskaia starina (henceforth—ES) 10 (1918): 195-296. On preparation of the Chernoi 
knigi [Black book] by S. M. Dubnow, see Polly Zavadivker, “Reconstructing a Lost 
Archive: Simon Dubnow and ‘The Black Book’ of Imperial Russian Jewry. Materials for a 
History of the War, 1914-1915," Simon Dubnow Institute Yearbook 12 (2013): 437-441. 


4 «Dokumenty o presledovaniiakh evreev,” Arkhiv russkoi revoliutsii (henceforth— 
ARR), 19: 245-284. 

5 ES 10 (1918): 195. 

6 Ibid., 196. Cf. with the Black Book compiled by Vasilii Grossman and Ilya Ehrenburg 


during World War II. Corinne Ducey, “The Soviet Black Book. An unread history,” East 
European Jewish Affairs, Vol. 36, No. 2 (2006): 141-161. 
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about hostages”; and a “Note about pogroms,” prepared by G. M. Erlikh. 
Plans called for continuing the publication in further issues of Evreiskaia 
starina.’ The publication in the Archive of the Russian Revolution is a 
selection of materials collected by the Information Bureau.® 

Important sources are the protocols of the sessions of the Council of 
Ministers of Russia: Arkadii Nikolaevich Yakhontov, who held the posi- 
tion in 1914-1915 of assistant to the director of affairs of the Council of 
Ministers, published the record of the sessions with his commentaries.” 
This work was translated into English by M. Cherniavskii.! My citations, 
however, refer to the Russian text. The accuracy of this first publication 
came into question with subsequent publication of Yakhontov’s extremely 
short, genuine records of the council sessions; they indicate that the text 
in the Archive of the Russian Revolution is more of a memoir written years 
after the event than a documentary source.!! 


CALENDAR, TRANSLITERATION 
OF NAMES, AND GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


Until 1918, Russia followed the Julian calendar, which at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century was thirteen days beyond the Gregorian 
calendar used in the West. This book follows the Julian calendar in matters 


7 ES 10 (1918): 196-197. The “Note about the pogroms” listed the names of Jewish 
women who had been raped during the pogroms, which evoked a protest from readers. In 
particular, G. Kanel wrote to Dubnow from Moscow: “Imagine how these poor women 
and their dear ones should react to the fact that their grief and shame is on display.” 
Dubnow noted on the margins of this letter: “Culpa mea. Negligence. I would have been 
ready personally to beg forgiveness from the martyrs.” Central Archive of the History of 
the Jewish People [henceforth CAHJP], f. S. M. Dubnow, P/1, 10/3. 


8 ARR, 19: 246. Unlike the publication in Evreiskaia starina, where the material was 
processed with the goal of creating a connected thematic story, in ARR, the documents 
(primarily copies of orders of the military authorities) were published without editing. 


9 A. N. Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni. Sekretnye zasedaniia Soveta ministrov (16 iulia—2 
sentiabria 1915 g.),” Arkhiv russkoi revoliutsii (ARR), 18: 5-136. 


10 Michael Cherniavsky, ed., Prologue to Revolution: Notes of A. N. lakbontov on the 
Secret Meetings of the Council of Ministers, 1915 (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1967). 


ll Sovet Ministrov Rosiiskoi Imperii v gody Pervoi mirovoi voiny: Bumagi A. N. Yakhontov 
(zapisi zasedaniii i perepiska) (St. Ptbg.: Dmitri Bulanin, 1999). 
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pertaining to Russia and the Gregorian in reference to events occurring 
outside of Russia. 

A modified U.S. Library of Congress system is used for the translit- 
eration of Russian words. Russian proper names are given in their 
transliterated form rather than in the English equivalent, i.e., Nikolai and 
not Nicholas. Polish names appear in accordance with Polish orthography. 

Geographical place names are given as they are spelled in post-Soviet 
countries (Ukraine, Lithuania, Belarus, etc.). In instances when locations 
had familiar Russian names, these are given before the current ones; for 
example, Kovno— Kaunas; Vilna— Vilnius; Shavli—Siauliai. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


In one of the scenes in Boris Pasternak’s novel Doctor Zhivago, a Cossack 
in a Galician village humiliates an elderly Jew, forcing him to catch a coin 
and then beating him. The scene arouses laughter among the soldiers 
standing around and stimulates Yuri Zhivago’s reflections about the Jews’ 
lack of Russian patriotism. ^And why should they be patriotic? Under 
enemy rule, they enjoy equal rights, and we do nothing but persecute 
them.”! 

From the start of military actions in August 1914, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Russia’s World War I frontal zone directly experienced various 
forms of the Russian army’s hostility: local deportations, executions 
on trumped-up charges, lootings, and beatings by soldiers and offi- 
cers became daily tribulations. In the Austrian provinces of Galicia and 


l Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago, trans. M. Hayward and Manya Harari (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1958), 119. Although the Galician Jew in this scene is probably an 
Austrian citizen, Zhivago’s thoughts relate to the Jews of Russia. Cossacks, historically 
inhabitants of the border regions of Ukraine and Russia (the steppes) over time became a 
military class that served in special Cossack units in the army (usually in the cavalry). In 
the Russian Empire at the beginning of the twentieth century the Cossacks were divided 
on the basis of geographical origin into eleven “hosts,” the main one being the Don 
Cossacks. See for more detail Shane O’Rourke, Warriors and Peasants: The Don Cossacks 
in Late Imperial Russia (New York: St. Martin’s Press in association with St. Anthony’s 
College, Oxford, 2000). 
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Bukovina, occupied by the Russian army during the war, the local Jewish 
population also became the victim of numerous pogroms and violent acts. 
In January 1915, the supreme command of the Russian army issued a 
special declaration that termed the Jewish population—of both Russia 
and Galicia—an enemy, warning that harsh repressive measures would be 
adopted against the Jews. The principal measure was massive expulsions 
from entire gubernias, affecting hundreds of thousands of people in the 
winter-spring of 1915. When the Russian army withdrew from Poland, 
Ukraine and Lithuania in the summer-fall of 1915, a large-scale wave of 
fierce pogroms swept over Jewish towns, and an enormous flood of Jewish 
refugees inundated the army's rear. In reaction, the Russian government 
was forced partially to rescind the Pale of Settlement, thus implementing 
one of the Jews' main long-standing demands. These events were a 
stark manifestation of the systemic crisis encompassing Russia before the 
revolution. 

Historians have chronicled the tragic events endured by Jewish resi- 
dents living in the battle zone of the eastern front: the deportations of 
hundreds of people, taking thousands hostage, and numerous incidents 
of violence and pogroms.? The destruction of the Jewish communities of 
Galicia was the subject of a well-known book by the Jewish writer S. An- 
sky;? and contemporary scholars have also devoted considerable efforts to 
researching this topic.* At the same time, important aspects of this topic 


? See, for example, Jonathan Frankel, *The Paradoxical Politics of Marginality: Thoughts 
on the Jewish Situation During the Years 1914-21," in idem, Crisis Revolution and 
Russian Jews (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 131-156; Eric Lohr, 
"The Russian Army and the Jews: Mass Deportation, Hostages, and Violence During 
World War," The Russian Review 60, no. 3 (2001): 404—419; Piotr J. Wróbel, *Fore- 
shadowing the Holocaust: The Wars of 1914-1921 and Anti-Jewish Violence in Central 
and Eastern Europe," in Legacies of Violence. Eastern Europe’s First World War, ed. Jochen 
Böhler, Wlodzimierz Borodziej, and Joachim von Puttkamer (München: Oldenburg 
Verlag, 2014), 169-208; Giuseppe Motta, The Great War Against Eastern European Jewry, 
1914-1920 (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, UK: Cambridge Academic Publishers, 2017); William 
W. Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence in Poland, 1914-1920 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2018). 


3 S. An-sky, Hurban hayehudim bepolin, Galicija vebukovina, vol. 1-4, trans. Sh. L. 
Citron (Berlin: Stibel, 1929). See also an English translation: S. An-sky. The Enemy at 
His Pleasure: A Journey Through the Jewish Pale of Settlement During World War I, trans. 
Joachim Neugroschel (New York: Metropolitan Books/Henry Holt and Co., 2002). 


4 Alexander Victor Prusin, Nationalizing a Borderland. War, Ethnicity, and Anti-Jewish 
Violence in East Galicia, 1914-1920 (Tuscaloosa, AL: University of Alabama Press, 2005); 
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still require special investigation: what in reality did the Jews experience 
in the zone of the military authorities’ responsibility; how and why did the 
Russian army declare them enemies in this region, where three-quarters 
of European Jewry were living?? 

I plan to answer the following questions in this book: 


l. Why did Russian generals and soldiers, unlike their European 
colleagues, consider it correct and legitimate to apply harsh repres- 
sions against an enormous group of their own citizens? 

2. What are the contours of the Russian army’s Jewish policy? What 
were the changing parameters of the proposed measures regarding 
the Jew and how were they implemented in practice? 

3. How did the repressions against the Jews have an influence on the 
army and the political situation in the country? 


My book delves into background issues because in order to understand 
the reasons for the army command's behavior in 1914-1917, it is impor- 
tant to survey the situation in the prewar years, when the army was in the 
vanguard of the so-called *struggle" against the Jews, and also to compre- 
hend the basis of the Russian army's accusations against the Jews. It is 
equally vital to analyze the broad powers that the army acquired in the 
sphere of civilian administration, which gave it a feeling of omnipotence 
and the opportunity to ignore the civilian government. 

A genuine understanding of what happened to the Jews in the zone 
of army responsibility requires an analysis of the application of the most 
flagrant instruments of repression against the Jews: mass deportations 
and hostage taking. This book, therefore, will survey the functioning of 
military power structures (military counterintelligence, legal proceedings, 
censorship, and so forth) with regard to the Jews. 

Analyzing the conduct of Russian soldiers and officers toward the 
Jewish population of the frontal zone will facilitate an understanding of 
the influence of the army's declaration that the Jews should be regarded as 
enemies. Furthermore, in order to perceive the Jewish issue in the broader 
Russian context of the time, it is necessary to examine the struggle of the 


Mark von Hagen, War in European Borderland. Occupation and Occupation Plans in 
Galicia and Ukraine, 1914-1918 (Seattle, WA: University of Washington Press, 2007). 


5 Wrobel, “Foreshadowing the Holocaust,” 172. 
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Russian-Jewish elite against the army authorities’ anti-Jewish policy and to 
review the attitude of the Russian government and political parties toward 
the “Jewish Question" in the war years. 

My analysis of relations between the Russian army and the Jews 
during the war provides a basis for posing new questions and refining 
already existing conceptions about the events of 1914-1917. I hope 
to contribute to a deeper understanding of these issues through my 
approach of integrating four separate disciplines that are infrequently 
studied together: Jewish history, Russian history, military history, and the 
history of antisemitism. 


x OK x 


Jewish historiography justifiably portrays the treatment of Russian Jews 
during World War I as a saga of persecutions and suffering.° Salo 
W. Baron, notably, objected to the “lachrymose conception” of Jewish 
history that reduced Jewish life (especially in the Middle Ages) exclu- 
sively to a state of passive victims.’ Baron, however, did not hesitate 
to ascribe such a narrative to the history of Russian Jews from 1914 to 
1917, viewing these persecutions not as medieval vestiges but specifically 
as a manifestation of modernity in Russia.? For Baron, who considered 
the modernity of his time a source of instability and direct physical 
threat to the Jews, this was not a contradictory approach.? According 
to Baron, however, in the “abnormal” era of repressions, “normal” life 
also continued, and it is important to ascertain what it entailed. Although 
this book focuses primarily on the relation to the Jews of military and 
civil authorities, soldiers and officers, and the political elite, the massive 


6 See, for example, Louis Greenberg, The Jews in Russia: The Struggle for Emancipation 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press,1965), 2: 94-103; Salo W. Baron, The Russian 
Jew Under Tsars and Soviets (New York: Macmillan Company, 1964), 187-200. 


7 With regard to the “lachrymose conception,” see Salo W. Baron, “Ghetto and Eman- 
cipation,” in The Menorah Treasury: Harvest of Half a Century, ed. Leo W. Schwarz 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1964), 59-60, 63. See also Adam Teller, “Revis- 
iting Baron’s ‘Lachrymose Conception’: The Meaning of Violence in Jewish History,” AJS 
Review 38, no. 2 (November 2014): 431-439. 

8 For greater detail, see David Engel, “Crisis and Lachrymosity: On Salo Baron, Neoba- 
ronianism, and the Study of Modern European Jewish History,” Jewish History 20 (2006): 
251-252. 


9 Ibid., 249-250. 
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number of documents enables us also to envision the life of ordinary Jews 
under Russian army control. As the difficult situation in the fighting zone 
continued for a fairly long time (around a year in 1914-1915 in many 
regions, and around three years or more in other areas), the Jews had 
to elaborate means of adapting to the extreme conditions. Documents 
indicate, for example, that the Jews’ economic activity and their contacts 
with Russian military authorities did not weaken despite the announced 
anti-Jewish restrictions and measures. Moreover, a study of the political 
struggle and lobbying by the Jewish elite in the war period clearly demon- 
strates that the Jews, far from seeing themselves only as victims, in the 
acute crisis situation even saw the possibility of positive changes in the 
future.!° 

As a result of the war, millions of Jews, in the words of historian 
David Engel, attached “unprecedented urgency to the very question of 
physical security."!! Often in descriptions of historic events, we track 
complex processes and cite rulers, ministers, generals, and intellectuals. 
Global events, however, are always reflected in the life and fate of ordi- 
nary people. In the documents to which I allude, one easily can detect 
the voices of Jews and Jewesses whose lives were changed and ruined by 
the war.!? It is important to me that this book preserves the memory of 
people such as Mariia Yosifovna Lifshits, a nineteen-year-old from Pinsk 
who tried to denounce Cossack rapists; the merchant Mstibovskii, flogged 
in Grodno at the order of a cruel general; the Sobol brothers, whose 
father was shot by an officer during an expulsion from Smorgon, and 
many other expelled, executed, raped, and robbed individuals. 


x OK x 


World War I, which ended in the revolutions of 1917 and a lengthy civil 
war, destroyed the Russian state. In 1914, the Russian Empire had seemed 


10 On the paradigm of the crisis, see Jonathan Frankel, “Crisis as a Factor in Modern 
Jewish Politics, 1840 and 1881-1882,” in idem, Crisis, Revolution and Russian Jews, 
15-18. 


1! David Engel, “World War I and Its Impact on the Problem of Security in Jewish 
History," in World War I and the Jews: Conflict and Transformation in Europe, the Middle 
East, and America, ed. Marsha L. Rozenblit and Jonathan Karp (New York: Berghahn 
Books, 2017), 28-30. 


1? For a similar approach, see Joshua A. Sanborn, Imperial Apocalypse: The Great War 
and the Destruction of the Russian Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), vii. 
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indestructible; yet, three and a half years later, the regime fell, practi- 
cally without resistance, and subsequently, the country collapsed. The 
connection between the military operations and Russian social history is 
still insufficiently studied; the best analysis thus far is the 1975 mono- 
graph of Norman Stone, The Eastern Front, 1914-1917.1? Stone focused 
on the economic reasons for the collapse of 1917,'* but no less impor- 
tant was the gradual weakening in the war years of the state machine 
and the widening vacuum of power in the country.!> An examination of 
the Russian army’s brutal campaign against the Jewish population, which 
caused enormous damage to the economy, finances, public security, and 
also to the country's international status is vital for an understanding of 
Russia's overall condition on the eve of 1917. 

Eric Lohr and Peter Holquist formulated two possible explanations for 
the Russian authorities’ treatment of the Jews. According to Lohr, one 
can regard World War I as a “mobilization event” for Russia that changed 
the ordinary societal rules. A result of this emotional mobilization was an 
outburst of “sudden nationalism.” 1! Whereas before the war, anti-Jewish 
violence was perceived as an excess, in the context of the emotional, 
nationalistic war mobilization, it began to be accepted as the norm. The 
attitude toward the Jews in wartime should be viewed as an element in an 
attempt to obviate alleged hostile population groups by destroying their 
influence.!7 

Peter Holquist considers the processes that occurred in Russia during 
the war years and in the period following the Bolsheviks' seizure of 
power as a natural and characteristic result of an approach to societal 
change typical of modernity. Science of that time, especially demography 
and military statistics, declared the population as the most important 


13 Norman Stone, The Eastern Front, 1914-1917 (London: Penguin, 2004). 
14 Ibid., 283-300. 
15 Sanborn, Imperial Apocalypse, 6, 247-249. 


16 Eric Lohr, “War Nationalism,” in The Empire and Nationalism at War, ed. Eric 
Lohr et al. (Bloomington, IN: Slavica Publishers, 2014), 92-93. Lohr utilizes an analysis 
of the nature of nationalism proposed, in particular, by Rogers Brubaker. See, for example, 
Rogers Brubaker, Nationalism Reframed: Nationhood and the National Question in the 
New Europe (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 19-20. 


17 Lohr, “War Nationalism,” 102-104. The state’s effort to redistribute property and 
its struggle against the “stranglehold” of Germans living in Russia, in my opinion, were 
not applied against the Jews (see Chapter 6 for greater detail). In this sense, the Jews’ 
situation during the war was preferable to that of the Germans. 
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resource, an object of study and transformation in the desired direction. 
Using violence and punishments to oppose elements in the population (in 
particular, the Jews) that were designated as “pernicious” and “harmful 
and dangerous” became a legitimate and scientifically-based governing 
technique.!? 

In my view, Lohr’s and Holquist's conceptions to a great extent 
complement each other. My study should help to clarify an underlying 
question concerning the treatment of the Jews: what aspects of the army's 
wartime practices toward them were evoked by the circumstances of the 
war and the need to react to them and what was the result of long-term 
governing processes? 

At the same time, a study of the “Jewish Question" during the war 
offers an outstanding opportunity to view the complex configuration of 
various rival groups and forces that enacted differing policies toward the 
Jews. An investigation of the relations between military groups, mili- 
tary and civilian authorities, and interest groups and influences on the 
tsar in governmental circles reveals how, in actual fact, the systems of 
authority and governance operated in Russia on the eve of the revolution. 
Refining Lohr's and Holquist's models, I perceive the mutual neutralizing 
of opposing groups and actors, chaotic decision-making, a lack of coor- 
dination and planning when taken together as evidence of the lack of any 
unified policy, whether reacting to wartime events or to long-brewing 
circumstances. 


x kx x 


World War I was “the first total war between industrialized nations” in 
which “whole societies mobilized against each other.” 1° The mobilization 


18 Peter Holquist, “State Violence as Technique: The Logic of Violence in Soviet 
Totalitarianism,” in Landscaping the Human Garden: Twentieth-Century Population 
Management in a Comparative Framework, ed. Amir Weiner (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 2003), 23-24. Holquist relies considerably on the ideas of Michel Foucault, 
“Governmentality,” in The Foucault Effect: Studies in Governmentality, ed. Graham 
Burchell, Colin Gordon, and Peter Miller (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 
87-104. 


19 Elisabeth Domansky, “The Transformation of State and Society in World War I 
Germany,” in Landscaping the Human Garden Twentieth-Century Population Manage- 
ment in a Comparative Framework, ed. Amir Weiner (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
2003), 46. For a definition of total war “which ends only in the destruction or collapse 
of one side,” see Roger Chickering, “Total War: The Use and Abuse of a Concept,” in 
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thus encompassed the entire population, but in the process, the boundary 
between the military and the civilian was erased. Elizabeth Domansky 
emphasizes the attitude during wartime to both the civilian population 
and the warring side: 


. warfare included not only spontaneous outbursts of violence by indi- 
vidual soldiers but also systematic and well-orchestrated attempts at forcing 
populations into surrender through starvation or through psychological 
terror, including atrocities against civilians. In World War I, such maneu- 
vers were, on the one hand, the result of the political and military logic 
and logistics of a total war that resulted from and in the collapse of the 
barrier between the military and civil society.?° 


The army elite’s attitude toward the civilian population was formed 
under the influence of the national military doctrine that spread 
throughout Europe at the end of the nineteenth century that considered 
citizens’ loyalty as a major component of national security.?! The obverse 
side of this equation was the readiness to act mercilessly with preemp- 
tive fierceness against the civilian population of a hostile country, which a 
priori was acknowledged as an enemy.?? 


Anticipating Total War: The German and American Experiences, 1871-1914, ed. Manfred 
F. Boemeke, Roger Chickering, and Stig Fórster (Washington, DC: German Historical 
Institute and Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 16. This war is also 
justly termed “a laboratory” of violence and destruction, a direct predecessor of the prac- 
tices of World War II; see Benjamin Ziemann, Violence and the German Soldier in the 
Great War: Killing, Dying, Surviving, translated by Andrew Evans (London: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2017), 10. 


20 Domansky, “The Transformation of State and Society,” 46. Cf. the definition of 
total warfare of Erich Ludendorff: “an entangling of the civilian and the military spheres, 
which had been kept relatively more separate in the prior century.” Mark von Hagen, 
“The Entangled Eastern Front in the First World War,” in The Empire and Nationalism 
at War, ed. by Eric Lohr et al. (Bloomington, IN: Slavica Publishers, 2014), 10. 


21 Michael Howard, War in European History (London, Oxford, and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1976), 110; John Hutchinson, Nationalism and War (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2017), 36-38. 


22 Alan Kramer, Dynamic of Destruction. Culture and Mass Killing in the First World 
War (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 19-24; John Horne and Alan Kramer, 
“War Between Soldiers and Enemy Civilians, 1914-1915,” in Great War, Total War: 
Combat and Mobilization on the Western Front, 1914-1918, ed. Roger Chickening and 
Stig Fórster (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 165, 167. 
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In this sense, one can regard the Russian army’s hostility toward the 
Jews of occupied Galicia in the context of the accepted attitude of an 
army to the civilian population. Moreover, Bukovina and Galicia were 
not sites of demonstrative acts of cruelty as those of the German army in 
Belgian Louvain and Dinant or of massive murders of the civilian popu- 
lation carried out by the warring sides in the Balkans in 1912-1913.?? 
At the same time, the extremely high degree of violence in the troops’ 
everyday conduct toward the Jews and the pogroms carried out by the 
army, even if not officially sanctioned, diverge sharply from the European 
norm. 

The Russian army’s treatment of a sector of its own population as an 
enemy party was also not completely unique: for example, the Austrians 
similarly persecuted the so-called Moscowphiles in Galicia.?* Russia, 
however, surpasses other European states in the scale and acuity of the 
army’s measures against Russian Jews—hundreds of thousands deported, 
thousands of hostages, and mass acts of violence committed during army 
pogroms. Considering that the successful conduct of the war depended 
on reducing possible harm from a disloyal population group, the army 
command regarded repressive measures against the Jews as an optimal 
solution. 

It is worthwhile to compare what happened to the Jews in Russia in the 
spring-summer of 1915 with the situation of the Armenians in Eastern 
Anatolia: in both cases a population group was considered hostile and 
threatening to the national interests of its own country, and the army 
leadership adopted radical measures to eliminate the perceived “threat.” 
Historians have noted these parallels.?? At the same time, there are enor- 
mous differences: first, in Russia, it was not a matter of genocide of the 
Jews (Mark Levene's characterization of the Russian army persecution as 
“sub-genocidal” strikes me as unfounded).7° For Talat Pasha [Mehmed 


23 Kramer, Dynamic of Destruction, 11-16, 21-22, 136-139. 
24 Mark von Hagen, “The Entangled Eastern Front,” 28-29. 


25 Ugür Umit Üngór, Eric Lohr, “Economic Nationalism, Confiscation, and Geno- 
cide: A Comparison of the Ottoman and Russian Empires during World War I,” Journal 
of Modern European History 12, no. 4 (2014): 500-522; Mark Levene, “The Enemy 
Within?: Armenians, Jews, the Military Crises of 1915 and the Genocidal Origins of the 
‘Minorities Question," in Minorities and the First World War: From War to Peace, ed. 
Hannah Ewence and Tim Grady (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2017), 143-174. 


26 Cf. Levene, “The Enemy Within?”, 149. 
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Talat], the expulsion and annihilation of the Armenians was “the defini- 
tive solution of the Armenian question,”?” whereas the Russian military 
showed no sign of such an idea. Apparently, however, the mass annihi- 
lation of Armenians and Assyrians was not part of an earlier planned, 
deliberate operation but was the result of the ongoing escalation of 
measures that had been adopted.?? In Russia, on the contrary, the anti- 
Jewish measures were modified when they reached a certain level of 
aggressiveness and violence. Among the reasons that researchers give for 
Russia's backing down from repressions instead of escalating are successful 
international pressure on the Russian government and the ability of the 
civilian leadership to clamp down on the generals.?? This book shows that 
in Russia, the civilian political leadership's rejection of radical measures 
prevented the expansion and escalation of repressions, whereas it was 
precisely civilian leaders who ultimately issued the order for the mass anni- 
hilation of Armenians in 1915 or the genocide of Jews in World War 
II. In that sense, genocide is a function of civilian leaders? political will, 
not of the military leadership's decisions.?? Thus, in Russia in 1915, the 
preconditions for genocide were lacking. 


x kx x 


My analysis in this work of the Russian army’s relationship with the 
Jews suggests the need for a recalibration of traditional meanings of 
the term “antisemitism.”*! Among the Russian generals were individ- 
uals who could definitely be termed ideological anti-Semites, as I shall 
discuss in Chapters 2 and 4/later chapters. Antisemitism is manifest also 
in the use of pejorative terms for Jews in official correspondence and in 
passionate appeals to struggle against them. At the same time, General 


27 Michael A. Reynolds, Shattering Empires: The Clash and Collapse of the Ottoman and 
Russian Empires, 1908-1918 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 152. 
See also Ronald Grigor Suny, “They Can Live in the Desert but Nowhere Else”: A History 
of the Armenian Genocide (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2015), 269-270. 

28 Donald Bloxham, “The Armenian Genocide of 1915-1916: Cumulative Radicaliza- 
tion and the Development of a Destruction Policy,” Past & Present 181, no. 1 (November 
2003): 141-191; Reynolds, Shattering Empires, 153; Suny, “They Can Live”, 257-259. 

29 Ungór, Lohr, “Economic Nationalism,” 520. 

30 Kramer, Dynamic of Destruction, 333-334. 


31 Gavin Langmuir, Toward a Definition of Antisemitism (Berkley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1990), 311, 314. 
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Evgenii Radkevich, commander of the Tenth Army, did not call the Jews 
by the derogatory term “Yids,” and before the war, he opposed the plan 
to halt drafting of Jews into the Russian army.?? During the war, however, 
it was Radkevich's persistence that led the army to implement the mass 
deportation of almost 200,000 Jews, viewed as potential enemy accom- 
plices. From Radkevich's point of view (and not only his, as, for example, 
General Alekseev held a similar view), the repressions against the Jews 
were not at all manifestations of “antisemitism” but rather the result of 
a pragmatic and rational decision. We must, therefore, pose a question 
about the very definition: can one consider as conscious “antisemitism” 
any actions and measures objectively directed against the Jews??? 

One of the main tropes of antisemitic thinking is a belief in the Jews? 
omnipotence and their ability to rule the world from behind the scenes.?* 
As we shall see further on, this fear of the Jews was a factor motivating 
the army to take measures against them. At the same time, however, this 
anxiety produced other consequences: in the summer of 1915, Russian 
ministers’ fear over the omnipotence of international Jewish bankers, led 
to partial repeal of the Pale of Settlement. We thus see how one stereotype 
led to opposing decisions, “against” and “for” the Jews.?* 


x kx x 


Researchers understandably regard the events of 1914-1917 as the first 
part of a lengthy period of chaos and violence, accompanied by the 
collapse of empires (Russian, Austro-Hungarian, German, and Ottoman) 
in Europe and the Middle East, bloody conflicts and civil wars.?? In this 


32 Radkevich was one of three generals, among 50 polled, who opposed the plan, which 
was supported by the tsar (see Chapter 2 for detail). 


33 For greater detail, see David Engel, “Away from a Definition of Antisemitism: An 
Essay in the Semantics of Historical Description,” in Rethinking European Jewish History, 
ed. Jeremy Cohen and Moshe Rossman (Oxford and London: Littman Library of Jewish 
Civilization, 2009), 48—49, 53. 


34 See, for example, Stephen Eric Bronner, A Rumor About the Jews: Reflections on 
Antisemitism and the Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion (New York: St. Martins Press, 
2000). 

35 On the combination of the Jews strength and impotence in World War I, see 
Frankel, “The Paradoxical Politics,” 133. 

36 Robert Gerwarth, The Vanquished: Why the First World War Failed to End (New 
York: Farrar Straus and Giroux, 2016); Sanborn, “The Genesis of Russian Warlordism: 
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historical context, the Jews, too, following 1917, were the victims of new, 
considerably harsher rounds of violence, persecutions, and pogroms.” 
Can we, however, consider the events of 1914-1917 and the waves of 
anti-Jewish violence in the following years as a direct prologue to the 
Holocaust??? I do not think so. My book shows that, despite the enor- 
mous deprivations and suffering, the Jews of Russia (and Galicia) in the 
war years were not at all in danger of total physical annihilation. In this 
sense, if we wish better to understand the nature of the Holocaust, it is 
important to note the absence of its sources in Russia during the World 
War I period. 

The Russian army’s attitude toward the Jews, at the same time, enables 
us to reconsider the functionalism-intentionalism debate about the nature 
of the Holocaust. Simplifying, one can say that, from the viewpoint of 
intentionalists, the Holocaust was the result of a planned and prepared 
process of destruction, whereas from the viewpoint of functionalists, it was 
the culmination of an unforeseen development of events.?? The Russian 
army’s expulsions and repressions against the Jews, whether a pragmatic 
reaction (from the viewpoint of Russian generals) to circumstances of 
the war or evoked by deep-rooted hatred, cannot be seen as the inten- 
tion to commit mass physical annihilation. In this respect, a study of 
the Russian army’s attitude toward the Jews reinforces the intentionalist 
paradigm. According to that approach (as indicated above), genocide is 
impossible as the result of technocratic rule of the population without the 
corresponding ideology and intent.*° 


Violence and Governance During the First World War and the Civil War,” Contemporary 
European History 19 (August 2010): 195-213. 


37 For more detail, see Oleg Budnitskii, Russian Jews Between the Reds and the Whites, 
1917-1920, trans. Timothy J. Portice (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2012); Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence; Prusin, Nationalizing a Borderland. 


38 For such comparison, see Prusin, “A ‘Zone of Violence’: The Anti-Jewish Pogroms 
in Eastern Galicia in 1914-1915 and 1941,” in Shatterzone of Empires. Coexistence and 
Violence in the German, Habsburg, Russian, and Ottoman Borderlands, ed. Omer Bartov 
and Eric D. Weitz (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 2013), 374. 


39 See, for example, Ian Kershaw, Hitler, the Germans, and the Final Solution (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2008), 238-248; Richard Bessel, “Functionalists vs. 
Intentionalists: The Debate Twenty Years on or Whatever Happened to Functionalism 
and Intentionalism?,” German Studies Review 26, no. 1 (February 2003): 15-20. 


40 Dan Stone, History, Memory and Mass Atrocity: Essays on the Holocaust and Genocide 
(London: Valentine Mitchell, 2006), 226, 230. 
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At the same time, a striking aspect of the Russian case is the almost 
accidental circumstances surrounding the adoption of the most impor- 
tant decisions: the expulsion of 190,000 Jews was implemented because 
of General Radkevich’s stubbornness; the most important declaration 
of the Supreme Command was adopted in reaction to the note of a 
petty bureaucrat.*! This shows, once again, the workings of the mech- 
anism of historical events. They seem like the result of unplanned, chance 
occurrences, immediately, however, incorporated into the ideological and 
political context of the epoch—first by contemporaries and then by histo- 
rians. In my book, I do not intend to dispute the conventional notion 
that the Russian army was hostile to the Jewish population. I consider, 
however, that an examination of the context and mechanism behind 
events and an understanding of how these developments became possible 
will render our understanding of history deeper and more exact. 


41 Peter Holquist’s account of the preparation of the Supreme Command's January 
1915 declaration about “the Jews patent hostility” indicates that it was triggered by the 
memoranda of a low-ranking foreign ministry official assigned to the High Command (V. 
Murav’ev). Peter Holquist, “The Role of Personality in the First (1914-1915) Russian 
Occupation of Galicia and Bukovina,” in Anti-Jewish Violence: Rethinking the Pogrom in 
East European History, ed. Jonathan Dekel-Chen et al. (Bloomington and Indianapolis, 
IN: Indiana University Press 2010), 64. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Russian Army and the Jews at the Start 
of the Twentieth Century 


THE ARMY’S ROLE IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The Russian Empire, according to common belief, represented a mili- 
tary power for which “the army was the cement that held this society 
together,”! and at the start of the twentieth century, “the army as a whole 
gave structure and substance to the empire."? In order to delineate clearly 
the Jews’ status vis-à-vis the Russian army, I shall first sketch the army’s 
structure and position in society. 

It is questionable, however, whether strengthening the army was the 
chief priority of the Russian government. In the final decades of the 
empire's existence, military expenses were far from the main budget item: 
from 1881 to 1902 these expenses declined from 30 to 18% of the 


l Jeffrey Hosking, Russia: People and Empire (1552-1917) (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1997), 478. 
2 Allan K. Wildman, The End of the Russian Imperial Army: The Old Army and the 
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budget.? At the start of the twentieth century, Russia expended 5.9% of 
the GNP on military needs (France and Germany each expended 2%).4 

The Russian War Ministry fought with the Finance Ministry for 
increased allocations for the army's needs but their requests were regu- 
larly rejected by the civil bureaucracy, which did not regard these requests 
as the highest priority? 

The Russian army was composed primarily of peasants (in 1913, 85% 
of recruits were of peasant origin, 61% of them were illiterate).° Soldiers 
from the villages often found the food and living conditions better in 
the army than at home. Physical punishment officially was prohibited and 
prosecuted.” 

At the turn of the twentieth century, the Russian officer corps swiftly 
underwent democratization. The number of officers throughout the army 
who were not from the nobility in 1911 numbered 46.7%, and in the 


3 W, C. Fuller, Jr., Civil-Military Conflict in Imperial Russia, 1881-1914 (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985), 49. 


4 Ibid., 57-58. The large size of the Russian army accounts for the high percentage of 
military expenses. In 1893, Russia had 992,000 men under arms, compared to 573,000 
in France and 521,000 in Germany (ibid.), 52. On the eve of World War I, expenditures 
represented 24.3% of the Russian budget (in Germany—17.3, in Austro-Hungary—17.6, 
and in France—28.6). Cf. N. N. Golovine, The Russian Army in the World War (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1931), 31. 


5 William C. Fuller, Jr., Strategy and Power in Russia: 1600-1914 (New York: The Free 
Press, 1992), 338-339. In 1893, the Russian army’s expenditures per soldier equaled only 
57% of the sum spent by the German army per soldier and 63% of French expenditures. 
John Bushnell, Mutiny amid Repression. Russian Soldiers in the Revolution of 1905-1906 
(Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1985), 11. 


$ David R. Stone, The Russian Army in the Great War: The Eastern Front, 1914-1917 
(Lawrence, KS: Kansas University Press, 2015), 33. 


7 Idem, 37; Wildman, The End of the Russian, 32-33, 34. Conditions in the army, 
nevertheless, were not easy: an army private received a salary of 2 rubles, 5 kopecks 
annually, blankets and bed linen were distributed only in a few units, and a soldier 
“was sated only in the case of a particularly decent and honest commander.” Aleksandr 
Rediger, Istoriia moei zhizni: vospominaniia voennogo ministra (Moscow: Kanon Press TS, 
Kuchkovo Pole, 1999), 1: 475. 
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infantry, 56.3% (in 1895, the corresponding figures were 26.15 and 
32.5%).8 The majority of officers received a relatively poor education.’ 

The social heterogeneity of the Russian officer corps was combined 
with relative national homogeneity.!? Officers in Russia at the beginning 
of the twentieth century felt like a socially isolated group. They scorned 
the members of the intelligentsia, considering them smart alecks.!! 
Society did not attach much prestige to military service although an army 
career opened possibilities of social advancement for impecunious non- 
noble officers (for example, the careers of future White Army leaders, M. 
V. Alekseev, L. G. Kornilov, and A. I. Denikin).!? 

The political views of the Russian officers’ corps were rather nebu- 
lous. As a whole, the military was a conservative social force. Unlike their 
colleagues in other modernizing countries, Russian officers, with a few 
exceptions, did not understand that the country's social and economic 
backwardness predetermined the army's weakness.!? 


8 Data from Wildman, The End of the Russian, 23. According to the data for 1903, 
96% of generals were hereditary nobility, but only 10% of the generals owned hereditary 
property. The percentage of hereditary nobility was higher in the cavalry and the navy 
and especially in the guard units, where the officers represented a special caste (ibid.), 
5-19, 22. In the Austro-Hungarian army in the same period, 72% of generals were 
from the nobility as were 58% of cavalry and 14% of infantry officers. See Istvan Deak, 
Beyond Nationalism: A Social & Political History of the Habsburg Officer Corps, 1848-1918 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), 162-163. 


? Peter Kenez, *Russian Officer Corps Before the Revolution: The Military Mind," 
The Russian Review 31, no. 3 (July 1972): 226. In 1907, the General Staff published a 
circular on the results of entrance exams for the General Staff Academy. An analysis of the 
written work of enrollees revealed *very low-level literacy, crude orthographic mistakes.... 
Extremely poor knowledge of history, geography..." Cited in P. A. Zaionchkovskii, 
*Russkii ofitserskii korpus nakanune Pervoi mirovoi voiny in P A. Zaionchkovskii, 
1904-1983: Stati, publikatsii i vospominaniia o nem (Moscow: Rosspen, 1998), 27. 


10 In 1912, 86% of the officers were Great Russians (including Ukrainians and Belarus- 
sians in this statistic); among the generals, Polish and especially German minorities were 
relatively noticeable. Every sixth full general was an ethnic German (see Zaionchkovskii, 
Russkii ofitserskii korpus), 312. 


ll p Kenez, Russian Officer Corps, 230. Cf. in the memoirs of a contemporary officer: 
*You often could hear a scornful, malevolent tone toward the army. The liberal intelli- 
gentsia scornfully spoke about ‘warmongers’ the ‘soldiery,’ ‘goose-stepping’; the officers, 
in their opinion were capable only of commanding: ‘one, two!’ while the soldiers were 
deprived of rights, downtrodden men, in whom everything live had been knocked out 
by ‘senseless discipline." M. Korolkov, Grimasy zhizni. Vospominantia voennogo iurista 
(Novi Sad: Russkaia Tipografiia Filonova, 1929), 66. Cf. also A. A. Kersnovskii, Istoriia 
russkot armii (Moscow: Voennoe Izdatelstvo, 1999), 481. 
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The government tried to keep the officers completely detached from 
politics (in military academies it was forbidden to read any newspapers, 
officers could not participate in the elections to the Duma).!^ The offi- 
cers, consequently, remained politically naive.! The officers did not, 
however, consider using troops against demonstrators or revolutionaries a 
political act as they regarded it as the army's duty to defend the Fatherland 
against foreign and domestic enemies.!° 

There was a long tradition in Russia of using the army to suppress 
disturbances and fulfill police functions; the bureaucracy perceived it 
as the norm.!7 Rules adopted in 1877 determined that if the local 
administration considered that the police force was not coping with its 
duties, troops could be called in to perform various functions. At the 
same time, civil officials were not permitted to give orders to the soldiers 
and had to deliver instructions via the army officers.!? In the period 
from 1896 through 1904, army units called in to suppress disturbances 
killed 196 persons; the troops lost 22 men.!? Cossack units in particular 


14 Rediger, Istoriia moci zhizni, 1: 442-443. The War Ministry Council discussed the 
issue of officers’ participating in elections to the Duma. Some generals considered that 
“it was desirable for officers to participate in elections, as they were representatives of 
order and of conservative principles”; Nikolai II, however, agreed with the majority of 
the council, which considered it “dangerous to draw officers into the political struggle 
in order to gain their relatively few votes.” In December 1905, the Council of Ministers 
forbade military personnel to take part in any political unions and parties, not excluding 
monarchic ones (ibid.), 442, 528. 


15 Kenez, Russian Officer Corps, 233. A. I. Denikin noted in his work, Staraia armiia: 
“Military youth rarely took an interest in social issues, which struck them as something 
alien or simply uninteresting” (cited in Zaionchkovskii, Russkii ofitserskii korpus), 27. The 
lack of a political education was starkly evident among the leaders of the Whites during 
the Civil War. See Richard Pipes, Russia Under the Bolshevik Regime, 1919-1924 (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1995), 22; Kersnovskii, Istoriia russkoi armii, 462. 


16 Kenez, Russian Officer Corps, 234. Austro-Hungarian officers displayed a similar 
political insularity and ignorance together with a developed sense of caste. See Deák. 
Beyond Nationalism, 6. 


17 The soldiers filled in for a deficit of police cadres in carrying out policing and 
guarding activities. For example, in Vladivostok until 1910, there were no policemen, and 
soldiers from the garrison fulfilled those functions (Kersnovskii, Istoriia russkoi armii), 
412. 


18 Fuller, Civil-Military Conflict, 79-80. 


19 See ibid., 88. In 1895, the army was used to suppress strikes in industrial 
centers (Yaroslavl, Belostok [Białystok], Ivanovo-Voznesensk, and others) and in 1903 for 
suppressing a general strike in South Russia (Wildman, The End of the Russian Imperial 
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were deployed in major cities and industrial regions to carry out police 
functions.?° 

The leadership of the war ministry was dissatisfied with the widespread 
use of armed forces to maintain domestic order, considering that it 
diverted the army from its natural task of guarding the state from external 
enemies. In 1901, the Main Headquarters suggested new, clearly defined 
rules for summoning troops only in the case of serious disorders.?! 

The Interior Ministry, for its part, did not intend to yield, demanding 
the establishment of a special interdepartmental commission to review this 
issue. The civil bureaucracy as a whole regarded the troops as an “instru- 
ment for suppressing disorders” within the country??; for it, “repression 
was one of the chief purposes (if not the chief purpose) of the army??? 
The Revolution of 1905 decided this problem by the unambiguous 
subordination of the military to civil authorities. 

The Russo-Japanese War, particularly the unsuccessful course of mili- 
tary operations, strongly affected the army. The decline in discipline, 
dissatisfaction with living conditions, etc., and the problematic profes- 
sionalism of the command itself became starkly manifest.?* The army 
suffered a serious trauma from the defeat in the war against Japan. Blame 
fell on the Finance Ministry for not allocating sufficient funds for military 
expenditures and also on the defeatist, “anti-patriotic” stance of the press. 
Some military writers noted, however, that the “illiterate Russian peasant 
soldier, ignorant of the purposes of the war”,?> was unable to constitute 
an inspired army, filled with a fighting spirit. 

The army, in fact, saved the empire from collapse during the revo- 
lutionary years of 1905-1907.7° According to official data, in 1905, 


Army), 31, 42. In March 1903 during the pacification of workers’ disorders in Zlatoust, 
45 people perished and 83 were wounded (Fuller, Civzl-Military Conflict), 91. 
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military units participated in suppressing 3893 disturbances; arms were 
used in 311 instances?” (only in Minsk on 18 October 1905, over 50 
people were killed and about 100 wounded)? At the end of 1905, 
generals vested with broad authority issued commands to restore order 
in various regions of the country rocked by disturbances. Military units 
in the winter of 1905/1906 suppressed armed demonstrations in Moscow 
and re-established governmental control over the Trans-Siberian railroad 
route? In the course of clashes with revolutionaries on the domestic 
front, Russian troops carried out executions without trial and field court 
martials in order to intimidate the opposition.?? 

The military leadership was dissatisfied with the widespread use of the 
army to carry out police functions (including guarding police precincts).?! 
In 1908, at a meeting to discuss a possible military conflict with Turkey, 
Defense Minister A. F. Rediger, noted that the army was unable to fight 
because it lacked supplies and training, and he accused Interior Minister 
P. A. Stolypin: “The army is not training; it is serving you."?? Contem- 
poraries noted the deterioration of discipline and constant alcohol abuse 
among troops carrying out police functions.?? 
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streets daily (Christoph Gumb, “Ugrozhat’ i nakazyvat’: russkaia armiia v Varshave v 
1904-1906,” Ab Imperio 3 (2008): 178. 
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The period from 1907 to 1914 was one of active reforms, domestic 
restructuring, and the reform of the Russian army.** Serious investments 
were needed to reinforce the army’s war readiness and strength. The 
Finance Ministry was in no hurry to respond to the army’s request for 
additional funds. The army leadership was forced to contact the newly 
formed Duma in order to obtain support for its needs.*° 

The defeat in the Russo-Japanese war also revealed the need for 
upgrading and purging the ranks of the high army command.?? The 
highest command posts before World War I were frequently filled by 
generals of doubtful military talents, excelling in energetic suppression of 
revolution (N. I. Ivanov, P. K. Rennenkampf, and others).*” Even after 
the first Russian revolution and constitutional reforms, Nikolai II consid- 
ered the army his fiefdom and Russian officers as his personal vassals.?? 
The interference of the imperial family and court in army life was intense 
and varied.?? 

Around August 1914, the Russian army, more than ever before, was 
indeed occupied with carrying out its professional duty—defending the 
country from external enemies. The army considered itself *outside of 
politics"; it was freed from the control of the Interior Ministry; financing 
of the army was increased due to the sympathetic position of the Third 
and Fourth Dumas, and officer professionalism improved. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JEWS 
BEFORE WORLD WAR I 


There were two important aspects to the relationship between the Russian 
army and the Jews before 1914: (1) The relationship to Jews in the 
army ranks; (2) The relationship between the army and the Jews in the 
Pale of Settlement.^? Unlike several other non-ethnic Russian peoples 
in the Empire, Jews were conscripted into the army.*! The percentage 
of Jewish soldiers in the army exceeded the percentage of Jews in the 
country’s population. There were 53,000 Jews in army service in 1897, 
which represented about 5% of the soldiers (the percentage of Jews in the 
population was 4%).4* The explanation given for this was that as Jewish 
families generally have several children, they rarely received the exemption 
accorded to families with only one son.*? At the same time, the annual 
government statistics showed that according to the lists of those subject 
to the draft, a significant number of Jews did not show up.*^ Much has 


40 The Pale of Jewish Settlement was the area of the Russian Empire (15 western 
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navy. Rossiia 1913: Statistiko-dokumental’nyi spravochnik, ed. A. M. Anfimov and A. P. 
Korelin (St. Ptbg: Blits, 1995), 278. 
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f. 400, op. 19, d. 37. See also *Voinskaia povinnost v Rossii,” Evreiskaia entsiklopediia 
(St. Ptbg.: Brockhaus Efron, 1910), 5: 703-710; Petrovsky-Shtern, Evrei v russkoi armii, 
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been said about the Jews’ efforts to evade army service. Jewish publi- 
cists considered that the answer lies in the inadequate statistics about the 
Pale of Settlement (the conscription lists included many people who had 
either died or emigrated from Russia). According to the testimony of 
a contemporary, to avoid conscription, Jews sometimes mutilated them- 
selves, resorting to the aid of underground “doctors”; they cut off their 
own toes, pierced their eardrums, and so forth.^? 

Jews were not candidates for officers in the Russian army. Jewish 
soldiers were excluded altogether from military academies, while Jewish 
“volunteers” (i.e., those who had finished high school; they were limited 
to no more than 3% of a unit) were not permitted to take officers’ qual- 
ifying exams.*” At first, these restrictions were religious in nature. At 
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inovertsev v ofitserskom sostave." CAHJP, HM2/7912.3; original: RGVIA, f. 1859, op. 2, 
d. 281. The number of Jewish doctors was limited to 2%. See also Sliozberg, Dorevoli- 
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the turn of the twentieth century, Jews who had converted to Russian 
Orthodoxy were allowed to enter military academies.^? 

The situation changed under Nikolai II, when the definition of 
“Jewry” for the military changed from a religious into a racial concept. ^? 
According to the tsar’s decree from 11 May 1910, Jews [belong to] the 
lower ranks, *no matter what their faith," and were no longer allowed to 
take officers? exams.°° In presenting lower ranking persons for the rank 
of army ensign (praporshchik), commanders were obligated “carefully to 
clarify the nationality of these lower-ranking officers”; the commanders 
were prohibited from proposing not only Jews who had adopted Chris- 
tianity but also sons, and even grandchildren (on the male and female 
lines) of those who “had been born in the Judaic faith.”>! Back in 1903, 
the Military Council under the War Ministry adopted a resolution stating 
that “young people of the Judaic faith who have adopted Christianity are 
an extremely undesirable element in our army....”°2 

The gradual change in early twentieth-century Russia from a religious 
to a racial definition of a “Jew” and the corresponding expanded discrimi- 
nation against the Jews has not received sufficient attention, although this 


48 Thus, according to the decree of the defense minister of 20 December 1891, Jewish 
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development is extremely important for an understanding of the evolution 
of the ideology of later tsarism.>* 

The memoirs of contemporaries present a variety of views on the atti- 
tude of commanders and comrades toward Jews who served in the ranks 
of the Russian army. According to M. V. Grulev, *the atmosphere of 
enmity and hatred harass” Jewish solders ... “everywhere” in the army.?* 

A. Denikin remarked, in speaking about the attitude toward Jewish 
recruits: 


In some units, there was a tendency to harass Jews, but not as a result 
of the military system, rather something from popular behavior, brought 
into the barrack from outside.... The majority of Jews are city dwellers, 
most of them poor, and therefore the recruits were puny, underdevel- 
oped physically, which already placed them in an inferior position in the 
barracks. The Jews’ limited elementary education in the “heder” and their 
frequent ignorance of the Russian language and general backwardness 
further complicated their position.... Some widespread Jewish character 
traits such as hysteria and love of speculation also played a certain role.59 


The Russian officer corps—itself heterogeneous in composition—did not 
elaborate a unified approach to the Jews: “We find among the officers 
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the whole range of possible attitudes toward the Jews, from extreme 
Judeophobia to Judeophilia. "56 

For example, Mikhail Makeev, commander of the 59th Lublin regi- 
ment (quartered in Odessa) showed extreme loyalty toward Jewish 
soldiers and the Jewish religion. In June 1889, he allowed the Jewish 
soldiers in his regiment *to bring to synagogue a Jewish liturgical book 
called a Torah,” purchased with their own money, and he dispatched them 
in a column to the synagogue.” Makeev himself also arrived at the syna- 
gogue with the officers of the regiment and carried the Torah *around 
the reading stand."5? Similar cases were recorded at this time in at least 
six regiments, and all the permissive commanders were punished.5? 

At the same time, the very thought of a Jewish orderly was an insult to 
antisemitic officers: “Not one officer in the Russian army would himself 
take a Jewish orderly ... by virtue of his extreme underhandedness and 
slovenliness, and fearing chicanery, gossip, and even espionage.”©° 

Another aspect of the relations between the army and the Jews was the 
army’s attitude toward the Jewish population in the Pale of Settlement. As 
mentioned previously, one of the army’s important functions was partic- 
ipation in maintaining order in the country. The army helped also in 
suppressing anti-Jewish disorders, which occurred often in tsarist Russia. 
In 1882, the army participate actively in suppressing pogroms in southern 
and southwestern Russia.°! In 1902, the troops were summoned to 
put down anti-Jewish disturbances in the city of Czestochowa. The 
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soldiers opened fire, killing two people and wounding eight; the crowd 
dispersed.?? During the Kishinev pogrom (1903), General Bekman, 
commander of the garrison, demanded that the governor authorize the 
army to restore order. The military authorities arrested about 500 people 
in the course of the pogrom.9? 

In October 1905, soldiers frequently took part in pogroms against 
Jews; in Ekaterinoslav, troops left the barracks to “beat the Yids."64 
In 1905-1906, officers often explained to the soldiers that the revolu- 
tion was caused by the intrigues of the Jewish press, and they urged 
annihilating the Jews and other “internal enemies.” 

Prewar publicistic literature sympathetic to the Jews discussed the role 
and significance of the Jewish population in the Pale in the coming war 
(in particular, the need to utilize these Jews for intelligence gathering). 
Russian Jews, it suggested, ought to play a strategic role in the war 
economy as they occupied prominent positions in the leather and textile 
industries and in trade, and they played a leading role in the grain trade. 
Finally, the Jews’ role in financing the war through the banks that they 
controlled was evident. In this context, it was noted that one could not 
insult a Jew with impunity because the “national” sensitivity of Jewish 
bankers, traders, and industrialists could outweigh the interests of an 
“advantageous financial deal."67 

Such reasoning, however, never bothered the Russian military leaders. 
Whereas the attitude of ordinary Russian soldiers and the officers’ corps 
toward Jews was ambivalent, among the highest military leadership, 
dislike of Jews was a sign of an officially approved direction of thought. 
The results of the high army command's discussion of a draft plan to 
abolish conscription of Jews offer convincing proof of this. 
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DRAFT PLANS TO ABOLISH ARMY CONSCRIPTION OF JEWS 


The idea of replacing compulsory conscription for Jews with a special 
monetary tax was first mentioned in 1903 during the war minister and 
finance minister’s discussion of the military budget for 1904.9? In a poll 
conducted in 1904, district commanders unanimously (with the excep- 
tion of General Sukhotin, commander of the Siberian military district) 
opposed this substitution as unfair toward the other peoples of the empire 
(primarily the Russian people). The generals voiced the opinion that 
introducing an additional tax would lead to the Jews’ “even greater 
exploitation” of the non-Jewish population and, ultimately, would evoke 
an increase in antisemitism. 

The proposal to replace conscription with a tax for the Jews arose 
again in 1907, but this time the initiative, in fact, came from the tsar. 
Nikolai II approvingly endorsed the annual reports of the commander 
of the Vilna (Vilnius) military district and of the Kherson governor for 
1907 demanding an end to conscripting Jews into the army.’? The ques- 
tion was sent to the purview of the State Defense Council, the highest 
organ responsible for elaborating defense policy, headed by Grand Prince 
Nikolai Nikolaevich (the future commander-in-chief). 

The State Defense Council determined in its decision that “the pres- 
ence of Jews in the army ... is an extreme disaster, extremely harmful for 
army interests...."/! At the same time, it did not consider it possible to 
replace the Jews’ compulsory service with a monetary tax as this measure 
was not fair to other peoples in the empire and “immoral, as it established 
the right of the rich to buy their way out” of service. It was indicated 
that the Jews would be paying the new tax at the expense of Christians, 
raising the prices of the goods they sold.’ 
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Jews are an age-old evil in our army; their harmful qualities are now in full bloom.... 


Troop commanders ... advocate a complete halt to accepting Jews into the army." The 
tsar seconded the motion (ibid.). 
71 Tbid. 


72 Ibid. 
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The council's decision did not at all dissuade the tsar of the need to 
remove the Jews from the army. The report of the commander of the 
Omsk military district for 1909 stated: *Not allowing Jews into the army 
ranks is just as important for the interests of the army as it is for state inter- 
ests.” Nikolai endorsed the statement, writing: “I, too, am of the same 
opinion."/? Representatives of the military elite and military publicists 
spoke in favor of abolishing conscription of Jews. In particular, former 
war minister, A. N. Kuropatkin, called for halting unsuccessful efforts “to 
turn Jews into good soldiers,” considering it “fully necessary to save the 
army from the Jews.””* 

The proposal to abolish army conscription of Jews was raised for 
the third time at the initiative of the State Duma. In March 1911, the 
Duma demanded “clarification of the reasons for the large number of no- 
shows every year of Jews, Poles, Lithuanians, Mohammedans, and also the 
ratio of the number of conscripted Jews to the total amount in Russia.” 
The Duma commission on state defense, “recognizing individuals of the 
Judaic faith as a harmful element in the army,” expressed the desire in 
spring 1911 “to introduce a draft law concerning registering individuals 
of the Judaic faith for military conscription.””° 

Having received the Duma’s support and familiar with the tsar’s ardent 
approval of this plan, the military bureaucracy started to draft a proposal. 
In 1911-1912, the mobilization department of the War Ministry asked 
the 50 highest army commanders (in charge of military districts and army 
corps) to express their opinion on the question of the character of Jewish 


2 . . . 
73 Tbid. The monarch's endorsements are essential, as the bureaucracy determined the 
direction of practical policy on their basis. 


74 A. N. Kuropatkin, Zadachi russkoi armii v 3-x tt., Vol. 3, Zadachi Rossii i russkoi 
armii v 20 stoletii (St. Petersburg: tip. V. Bezobrazova, 1910), 388. A publicist for the 
journal Voennyi sbornik made the same appeal: “...it is time for us very realistically to 
implement the ideé fixe of everyone who loves great Russia and its army; it is time to 
save the army from the Jews." Trifon, “Po povodu knigi ‘Evrei v armii,” Voennyi sbornik 
12 (1911): 84. 


75 CAHJP, HM2/8279.6; origina: RGVIA, f. 400, op. 19, d. 37. In 1914, the 
Duma again (at a closed session on 24 April) called for speedy consideration of a 
draft law abolishing conscription of Jews (ibid.). See also Sanborn, Drafting the Russian 
Nation, 118-119; Yohanan Petrovsky-Shtern, “The ‘Jewish Policy’ of the Late Imperial 
War Ministry: The Impact of the Russian Right,” Kritika: Explorations in Russian and 
Eurasian History 3, no. 2 (Spring 2002): 248-252. 
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soldiers and the desirability in general of abolishing conscription of Jews 
into the army. 

All without exception acknowledged that the Jews were little suited or 
totally unsuitable for army service; the overwhelming majority favored 
the abolition of compulsory army service for Jews.” The generals noted 
the Jews? physical weakness and sickliness, their unsuitability for physical 
labor or for the difficulties of military service. Because of this weakness, 
Jews should be freed from heavy work, participation in maneuvers, and 
so forth. At the same time, the Jews try to ensconce themselves in office 
jobs, and the commanders are forced to send them there." Among the 
moral qualities of Jewish soldiers mentioned by the commanders were 
cowardice, mendacity, lack of endurance in battle, inclination to cover for 
each other, faking illnesses, theft, and extortion./? It was noted that the 
Jews were smarter than the average soldiers, but they used their abilities 
primarily in order to evade the difficulties of service. The relatively low 
percentage of convicted criminals among Jewish soldiers, according to the 
commanders, was explained by their caution and cunning.”” 

Speaking about the desirability of abolishing compulsory conscription 
of Jews, some commanders also demanded restricting their civil rights or 
depriving them of Russian citizenship altogether." Others provided an 


76 Perhaps, only General Myshlaevskii (commander of the Second Caucasus army corps) 
tried in his answer to place all responsibility on the government. He regarded the Jewish 
question in the army as only part of a complex issue about the rights of Jews in Russia 
in general, and therefore it ought to be considered on a state level. The adoption of any 
measure with regard to the Jews in the framework of the army would only draw it into 
the political struggle, which should be avoided. CAHJP, HM2/8279.6; original: RGVIA, 
f. 400, op. 19, d. 37. 


77 Ibid., see also A. Litvin, “Generaly i evrei (Dokladnaia zapiska nachal’nika Gener- 
al’nogo shtaba Ya. G. Zhilinskogo)," Vestnik Evreiskago Universiteta v Moskve, no. 4 
(2000): 273-290. 


78 On the stereotype of Jews as “weak” and “cowardly, see Penslar, Jews and the Mili- 
tary, 4; Gavin Schaffer, “Unmasking the ‘Muscle Jew’: The Jewish Soldier in British War 
Service, 1899-1945,” Patterns of Prejudice 46, nos. 3—4 (2012), 382. 


79 CAHJP, HM2/8279.6; original: RGVIA, f. 400, op. 19, d. 37. According to the 
commander of the Odessa military district: “the Jew, in general, cannot be honest” (ibid.). 


80 In particular, General Brusilov (at the time, commander of the Fourteenth army 
corps) demanded “eliminating Jews completely from the army ranks ... restricting their 
civil rights." General Martson, commander of the troops of the Vilna military district, and 
the interim hetman of the Don Cossack troop Mishchenko called for depriving Jews of 
Russian citizenship (which would automatically solve the issue of their army conscription). 
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ideological basis for their unwillingness to have Jews in the Russian army. 
General P. A. Plehve (commander of the troops of the Moscow military 
district) considered that “Jews are the enemy of Russia, desirous of its 
destruction.” General Evert (commander of the Thirteenth army corps) 
noted: “Always and everywhere ... Jews were alien and even hostile to 
the interests of the state in which they lived.... Good soldiers cannot 
exist in a nation without patriotism, without loyalty to the Sovereign 
and the Fatherland.” General Smirnov (commander of the Twentieth 
army corps) thought that “the Jew is a cosmopolitan by conviction; the 
idea of national defense is alien to him.” N. I. Ivanov, commander of 
the Kiev military district, gave a particularly expansive reply: “Having a 
powerful army serves state interests ... this is possible only upon removing 
all harmful elements. Jewry is chiefly such an element, introducing a 
corrupting and demoralizing element into our troops.... The Jews do not 
recognize the army; they reject the high ideals that it serves....”°! 

Notably, some commanders objected to abolishing compulsory 
conscription of Jews. General M. V. Alekseev expressed this most laconi- 
cally: “All people must perform natural army service; in no case should it 
be replaced by monetary means....”8* Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolaevich 
(commander of the troops of the Petersburg and of the guards’ corps) 
and Earl Vorontsov-Dashkov (commander of the troops of the Caucasus 
military district) noted that abolishing compulsory conscription for Jews 
would give them an unfair benefit.?? 

General Ekk (commander of the Grenadier corps) and General Radke- 
vich (commander of the Third Siberian corps) even considered that Jews 
could make decent soldiers. Ekk noted that the harm Jews caused in the 
army was “exaggerated; under strict and proper supervision ... they were 
capable of serving. One should encourage good Jewish soldiers," but, at 


General Sakharov (commander of the Seventh army corps) considered such a step “a 
genuine boon for Russia," while General Litvinov (commander of the Fifth army corps) 
demanded either expelling Jews from Russia or *at least depriving them of all rights of 
citizenship" (ibid.). Litvinov, and also General Plehve spoke of the need to forbid Jews 
from supplying goods to the army. 


81 Ibid. 
82 Ibid. 


83 CAHJP, HM2/8279.6; original: RGVIA, f. 400, op. 19, d. 37. Nikolai Nikolaevich 
considered that “Jews are an unavoidable calamity in the army." Vorontsov-Dashkov, for 
his part, feared that *weak elements" of other peoples would go over to Judaism (ibid.). 
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the same time, even converted Jews should not be given access to the 
officers’ corps.?^ Radkevich (who in 1915 carried out mass expulsions of 
Jews) considered: 


Jewish soldiers are harmful where there is a lack of firm discipline and 
work with the troops.... Jewish demonstrations in 1904-1907, especially 
under the leadership of the Bund, push aside the question of the Jews 
innate cowardice and lack of militancy.... Assuming the impossibility of 
annihilating all the Jews and the Russian people's unavoidable need to live 
together with them, one should be on guard in relation to them. 


Radkevich considered, moreover, that army service could be a powerful 
means for successfully assimilating the Jews.?? 

The War Ministry worked hard to prepare the draft about Jews? army 
service. In addition to the poll of commanders, it compiled historical 
memos and statistical surveys of Jews! army service and conducted exten- 
sive correspondence with the Interior Ministry; it requested that Russian 
military agents abroad provide background documents on Jews' service in 
foreign armies.? The result of all this effort was a letter of 26 April 1914, 
from War Minister V. A. Sukhomlinov to the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, in which he *very definitively advocated the end to Jews? 


84 Ibid. 


85 Ibid. Radkevich also reported that the Siberian soldiers in his corps far exceeded the 
Jews in self-mutilation and that the subversive influence of Jews on the troops was minimal 
in comparison to that of the Russian revolutionary parties (ibid.). C£. with the opinion of 
the military geographer and ethnographer A. F. Rittikh: “For Jewry in Russia, the army 
is a grand school that in the future can transform these parasites of the nation....” Cited 
in E. Ju. Sergeev, “Inaia zemlia, inoe nebo.” Zapad i voennaia elita Rossii (1900-1914) 
(Moscow, 2001), 193. 


86 Judging by these documents, the most liberal with regard to the Jews were the Italian 
and French armies; the Romanian was the most antisemitic. The Russian agent in Romania 
sympathetically described the Romanian army’s attitude toward the Jews as toward a 
harmful “element in the practical and political sense.” CAHJP, HM2/8279.6; original: 
RGVIA, f. 400, op. 19, d. 37. In the Austro-Hungarian army in 1911, Jews comprised 
only 0.6% of the personnel but 17% of reserve officers (see Deak, Beyond Nationalism, 
175). The situation with Jewish officers in the Austro-Hungarian army differed radically 
from the situation in Germany. There not one of the Jews who were candidates for 
reserve officers received that rank, as they were not confirmed by the officers’ assembly 
of their regiment. Tim Grady, A Deadly Legacy: German Jews and the Great War (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2017), 8. 
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access to the army."?" In fact, the Council of Ministers, from the start of 
1914 already, *confidentially" discussed this issue, having set up a special 
interdepartmental meeting on 18 March.5? 

World War I interrupted the work, and compulsory army service for 
the Jews was not abolished. 


THE COURSE OF OPERATIONS 
AND STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE ARMY 


From the start of the fighting, the Russian army was divided into 
two fronts—the Northwestern and Southwestern.?? Initially, two armies 
deployed on the Northwestern front and four on the Southwestern; 
subsequently the composition of the fronts changed several times. 

Military operations on the Russian front during World War I can be 
divided into four stages: the first—from August 1914 to April 1915, 
a period of relative successes for the Russian army; second, from April 
to September 1915—a period of defeats and a “great retreat”; third, 
September 1915 to February-March 1917—stabilization of the situation, 
trench warfare; and fourth, April to December 1917—disintegration of 
the army, which ultimately abandoned the front. 

The first period was as a whole auspicious for the Russian army. 
Defending itself relatively successfully on the German sector of the front 
(and even at first attacking in Eastern Prussia), Russian troops delivered 
a series of serious blows to the Austro-Hungarian army, occupying a 
considerable part of Galicia and Bukovina. The Russian command's plan 
envisioned reaching the Hungarian flatlands in summer 1915 on the way 


87 CAHJP, HM2/8279.6; original RGVIA, f. 400, op. 1, d. 37. Sukhomlinov suggested 
that the Council of Ministers form a commission confirmed by the tsar to determine what 
should replace compulsory conscription for the Jews. 


88 Ibid. The conclusion of Petrovsky-Shtern that “pragmatic feelings” predominated 
over antisemitism among the leadership of the War Ministry does not seem sufficiently 
grounded. See Petrovsky-Shtern, Jews in the Russian Army, 1827-1917, Drafted into 
Modernity (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 240-248. 
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front pervoi mirovoi voiny (Moscow: Nauka, 1976); Norman Stone, The Eastern Front, 
1914-1917 (London: Penguin, 2004); Ward Rutherford, The Ally: The Russian Army in 
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Armageddon: The Russians in War and Revolution, 1914-1918 (New York: Simon and 
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to Budapest and Vienna. Austro-Hungary’s defeat seemed foregone; the 
war looked almost won. 

The second period of the war saw major successes by the German and 
Austro-Hungarian armies. Their command, understanding the danger of 
the situation on the Eastern front, decided to strike hard at the Russian 
army and force it to leave Galicia and then central Poland. In April 1915, 
the German and Austro-Hungarian armies commenced a joint offen- 
sive, with forces that considerably exceeded the opposing Russian troops. 
Fighting tenaciously, the Russian armies were forced to begin retreating. 
In May to June 1915, Russian troops left almost the entire area of Galicia 
and Bukovina that they had occupied. Having driven Russian troops from 
Galicia, the German and Austro-Hungarian armies unleashed wide-scale 
offensive operations in the summer of 1915, intending to surround and 
destroy Russian army groupings in central Poland. Under enemy pressure, 
the Russian army retreated eastward, avoiding encirclement but leaving 
behind a considerable area with a multimillion population. At the begin- 
ning of August 1915, the Northwestern front was separated into the 
Northern and Western fronts. 

In the third period of the war, the Russian army neither suffered 
serious defeats nor achieved great strategic successes. Toward the end 
of 1915, the front stabilized and did not undergo major changes until 
the summer of 1917. The war on the Eastern front acquired a fixed, 
“trench” character. At the same time, utilizing the immobilization of the 
German army’s main forces in the West, in 1916, the Russian command 
attempted to carry out large offensive operations. In May, the offensive 
on the Southwestern front (the famous Brusilov breach) was successful, 
but it did not lead to a strategic change of the front line. 

Military operations from 1914 to 1916 were a most serious ordeal for 
the Russian army. Toward 1917, it no longer resembled the prewar impe- 
rial army either qualitatively or quantitatively. With the declaration of war, 
the difference between the patriotic enthusiasm of the educated public, on 
the one hand, and the indifference and apathy of the simple folk, on the 
other, became noticeable. Serious disturbances occurred among recruits, 
with loss of life.?? The Russian army in wartime was multinational; its 


90 Sanborn, “The Mobilization of 1914 and the Question of the Russian Nation: A 
Reexamination,” Slavic Review 59, no. 2 (Summer, 2000): 267-289. Many rebellions 
among new recruits occurred because the introduction of “prohibition” made it impossible 
to celebrate the transition to a new status with the aid of “ritual reinforcement in the 
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ranks included from 600,000 to 650,000 Poles and 400,000-600,000 
Jews.?! 

Russian army losses in the course of the war were considerable. In 1914 
they comprised about 1.8 million men, of which about 400,000 perished, 
920,000 were wounded, and approximately 485,000 were taken prisoner. 
About half of the fighting force before the war was put out of commission 
before the great retreat of 1915, during which another 1.41 million were 
killed and wounded.?? Up to 1 November 1915, the total Russian army 
losses numbered 4.36 million men (including 1.740 million captured and 
2.62 million killed and wounded).?? 

Despite these losses, the size of the Russian army constantly grew. 
Toward the start of the 1914 mobilization, the army numbered 
1,423,000 men.’ Toward the end of 1916, 14.6 million people had been 
mobilized into the army; 6.9 million of them were at the front; 2 million 
in the rear; 2.1 million had been captured (German and Austrian figures 
are very accurate). At this time, estimates appraised the number of those 
killed, wounded, and seriously ill at 3,600,000.?5 

Around the summer of 1916, in addition to the above, 334,000 people 
served in the front institutions of the Zemgor (Russian abbreviation of the 
All-Russian Zemstvo and Municipal Unions created in July 1915 to help 


form of a wild spree” (V. P. Buldakov, “Istoki i posledstviia soldatskogo bunta. K voprosu 
o psikhologii “cheloveka s ruzh’em,” in 1917 god v sud/bakh Rossii i mira. Fevralshaia 
revoliutsiia: ot novykh istochnikov k novomy osmysleniiu, ed. P. V. Volobuev (Moscow: IRI 
RAN, 1997), 210. The soldiers’ lack of comprehension of the war's goals “became a 
commonplace" in literature (ibid.). Cf. in the very interesting memoirs of Fedor Stepun, 
where mobilized Siberian soldiers ask, is it not possible to “buy off the German" instead 
of “fighting against him?" “If one would give the German a third of what the war cost, 
then perhaps, he would calm down and the sovereign emperor would not have had to 
maim the people in vain." Stepun, Byvsbee i nesbysheesia (Moscow: Progress-Litera; St. 
Ptbg.: Aleteya, 1995), 269-270. 
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organize supplies to the Russian army) and Red Cross; another 270,000 
served in charitable organizations—a total of 600,000 people.?° 

The war led to profound changes in the Russian army's officer corps. 
The number of officers increased from 40,500 (April 1914) to 146,000 
(January 1917).?7 As by 1917, losses among the officers? corps reached 
63,000, this meant that about 170,000 persons received the rank during 
the war, and less than 10% of the officers in 1917 belonged to prewar 
officer cadres.?? The lack of a command staff became one of the most 
acute problems of the Russian army from 1915. In 1915, acceler- 
ated officers’ courses (4-8 months of study) produced 19,000 officers 
and ensigns; toward the end of that year, 34 Junkers [military cadet] 
academies were operating; each had 200—400 cadets, of which 80% came 
from the peasantry or middle class.?? Toward 1917, the officers? corps, 
including almost everyone in the army who possessed a minimal level of 
education and ambition, became extremely heterogeneous (only 4% of 
junior officers came from the nobility).109 

Characteristically, even during the period of the severest need for offi- 
cers, the military authorities did not consider leniency in appointing Jews 
as officers. As in the prewar period, prohibitions concerning Jews were 
not only religious but also racial in nature. Not only the candidate himself, 
but also his parents and grandparents must not have been born Jewish. 
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Beyond Nationalism, 192-195. 
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100 Thid., 374. Cf. in the memoirs of Viktor Shklovskii: “The group of officers was 
almost equivalent in its qualitative and quantitative composition to the amount of even 
somewhat literate people in Russia. Everyone who could become an officer became one.... 
A literate person not in an officer’s uniform was a rarity....” V. Shklovskii, Sentimental’noe 
puteshestvie (Moscow: Novosti, 1990), 81. 
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Around 1917, Jews remained almost the sole educated people in the army 
not wearing officers’ epaulets.!?! 

In the first period of the war, incidents of soldiers’ looting and 
damaging civilian property were already common; the prewar army disci- 
pline began to deteriorate.!°? During the retreat in 1915, thefts and a 
further decline in discipline were widespread phenomena. Toward the 
end of 1916, soldiers’ dissatisfaction increased; there were more frequent 
cases of refusing to fight, soldiers’ revolts, and uprisings at the front and 
in the rear.!0? Rumors of treason by Russian “German” generals (i.c., 
with German names) and by the tsarina herself had a strong demoralizing 
influence on the soldiery.!°* At the same time, there were relatively few 
desertions; only 34,000 as of 1 January 1916 (whereas on 1 November 
1917, it had reached 1,500,000).105 


x OK o ck 


In the final decades of the empire, was Russia a garrison state focused on 
protecting army interests and a society in which the governmental elite 
merged with the military elite? W. C. Fuller offers a convincing argu- 
ment!°°: in the period from 1881 to 1914, Russia was not a militarized 
state. The military leadership considered that the state did not place mili- 
tary interests above everything else and, in fact, did not satisfy many of 
the army's essential needs. 


101 Kenez, “Changes in the Social Composition,” 373. In speaking about the soldiers’ 
committees elected at the front in 1917, Shklovskii remarked, “...in the army, a very 
large sector of the educated and more or less cultured soldiers were precisely Jews. They 
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pogroms” (Shklovskii, Sentimental’noe puteshestvie), 81. 
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Military professionals saw the army's chief task as preparation for 
war. Regarding the army as the most valuable entity, professional offi- 
cers viewed its preservation as immeasurably more important than even 
preserving the Romanov dynasty.!°” The tsarist regime, however, was 
not prepared to extend broader autonomy to the army, as this would 
contradict the very principle of autocracy.!°° 

Jews’ army service was a constant source of mutual claims. The Jews 
considered that they were supplying a disproportionally large number of 
new recruits, they were victims of fault-finding antisemitic officers, and 
humiliating restrictions limited their advancement in the service.!0? 

The War Ministry regarded the Jews as unsuited for service and a 
harmful, dangerous element that the army ought to eliminate entirely. 
Part of the military leadership adopted the rhetoric and argumentation 
of extreme rightist political circles, which were extremely influential in 
the highest echelons of power.!! Evidently, the generals’ position on 
the Jewish Question was strongly influenced by Nikolai H’s demonstra- 
tive antisemitism, which left no doubt as to what ideas most pleased 
the emperor.!!! The change from restrictive measures against Jews to 
blatantly racial ones and active preparation of a draft law to abolish army 
conscription of Jews testified to the extreme hostility toward Jews of 
official military circles and the highest generals. 
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From the start of World War I, Russia’s Jewish population found itself 
up against the Russian army. Battles took place mainly in the Pale of 
Settlement, an area of massive Jewish settlement. Jewish towns (shtetls) 
were primary arenas of offensive and defensive operations, often changing 
hands in the course of the fighting. 

The Russian army that Jews encountered in the course of the war 
changed greatly in the period from 1914 to 1916. It achieved a series 
of victories and suffered significant losses; its numbers increased multiple 
times, and its officer corps was almost completely renewed. The military 
leadership, however, remained unchanged (the majority of generals who 
had participated in the War Ministry poll about the conscription of Jews 
held key posts in the Russian army in wartime). Some of the Russian 
commanders devoted almost more effort in the struggle against the Jews 
than in the fight against the enemy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Army Authority and Activity in the Sphere 
of Civilian Administration 


From the start of fighting in World War I, the Russian army command 
received extremely broad, in fact, unlimited authority in the sphere 
of civilian administration over the gigantic territory designated as “the 
theater of military operations."! For a better understanding of the mili- 
tary administration's attitude toward the Jews, it is important to review 
the system of military administration in Russia, the authority entrusted 
to it, relations between military and civilian authorities, including the 
conflicts between them, and the bases for the functioning of the military 
administration.? 


l “The theater of military operations comprises the territory designated for the deploy- 
ment and operations of the armed forces but equally for the placement of all their logistical 
institutions.” Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii voisk v voennoe vremia (St. Ptbg.: Voennaia 
tipografiia, 1914), 1. At the same time, the locations where “the troops are deployed with 
the directly attached institutions comprise the troop regions" are always on a war footing. 
Accordingly, the remaining territory of the theater of military operations is called the rear 
region; martial law is implemented there by the authority of the chief commanders of the 
fronts and the army commanders (ibid.), 2. 


? On military authorities and problems and conflicts evoked by their activity, see the 
doctoral dissertation and article by D. W. Graf, Tbe Reign of the Generals: Military Govern- 
ment in Western Russia, 1914-1915 (Ph.D. diss., Lincoln, Ne: University of Nebraska, 
1972); idem, *Military Rule Behind the Russian Front, 1914-1917: The Political Rami- 
fications,” Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, no. 22 (1974): 390-411. See also R. Sh. 
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STRUCTURE AND POWERS 
OF THE MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


The military authorities’ powers derived from two legal acts: “The Statute 
on the field administration of troops in wartime" (adopted before the 
declaration of war, 16 July 1914, henceforth, *Statute on field adminis- 
tration”) and “Laws on localities under martial law” (adopted in 1892, 
henceforth, *Laws on localities"). These documents defined the compe- 
tence and spheres of activity of the military administrative organs during 
wartime.? 

The Russian army in wartime was headed by the Supreme 
Commander-in-chief, who possessed supreme authority in the area of the 
military theater. The jurisdiction of the Headquarters [Stavka; hence- 
forth, Headquarters] of the Supreme Commander extended over the 
territory declared under martial law by the emperor’s decree of 17 
July 1914; it included 25 gubernias and ten separate districts with a 
total territory exceeding the territory of Germany and Austro-Hungary 
together.* 

The supreme commander’s powers were comparable only to the 
emperor’s. “No governmental place, institution, or person in the Empire 
can give orders to the supreme commander or demand an accounting 
from him” according to the “Statute on field administration."? The 


Ganelin and M. F. Florinskii, “Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’ i Pervaia mirovaia voina,” in 
Fevral’skaia revoliutsiia: ot novykh istochnikov k novomy osmysleniiu, ed. P. V. Volobuev 
(Moscow: IRI RAN, 1997), 11-26. 


3 The first “Statute on field administration” was adopted in 1868; refined and modified 
variants were adopted in 1876 and 1890. Work on the 1914 statute began in 1901 but 
dragged on for a long time (Rostunov, Russkii front), 112-113. 


4 Graf, “Military Rule,” 392; O. I. Averbakh, Zakonodatel’nye akty, vyzvannye voinoiu 
1914-1915 gg. (Petrograd: Trud, 1916), 1:15. In particular, the martial law applied to 
Petrograd and Petrograd gubernia, the Baltic gubernias (Estland, Lifland, and Kurland), 
ten gubernias of Russian Poland, the so-called northwestern ones (Vilna, Kovno, Grodno, 
and Minsk) and the western gubernias (Volhynia, Podol, Kiev) and also Vitebsk, Kherson, 
and Taurida gubernias (ibid.). All the locations in the empire that were not under 
martial law were transferred to a state of emergency protection, which gave the local 
administration broad authority (ibid.), 206. 


5 Polozhenie o polevom upravienii, 3. See also M. K. Lemke 250 dnei v tsarskoi Stavke 
(25 sentiabria 1915-2 iiulia 1916 g.) (Ptbg.: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatelstvo, 1920), 43. 
Mikhail Konstantinovich Lemke (1872-1923), literary historian, historian, and journalist. 
In 1915-1916 a worker in the press administration of Headquarters. 
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supreme commander’s decrees took the place of the emperor’s; all 
government institutions and officials, just as the rest of the population, 
had to implement them implicitly. Only the highest officials, that is, minis- 
ters, were permitted to correspond with him.° In the period from 20 
July through 23 August 1915, the commander-in-chief was Grand Prince 
Nikolai Nikolaevich (the tsar’s uncle); the chief-of-staff under him was 
General N. N. Yanushkevich./ From August 1915, Nikolai II took upon 
himself the functions of the supreme commander and General M. V. 
Alekseev was appointed his chief-of-staff. 

After Headquarters, the next link in the chain of the complex hierarchy 
of military administration was the front, uniting several armies operating 
in one strategic direction. According to the “Statute on field adminis- 
tration," the orders of the commander-in-chief of the armies of the front 
*are implemented in the region under his jurisdiction by all governmental 
localities, social administrations, officials of all departments, and by the 
entire population." He is subordinate only to the Supreme commander, 
*no governmental place, institution, or person in the Empire can give 
him orders and demand an account...," and he has the right *to dismiss 
from positions all officials of all departments ... in the region subordi- 
nate to him without distinction of their position or rank ... and in the 
occupied areas to levy duties and taxes, to impose contributions and 
confiscations."? In July 1914, two fronts were formed: the Northwestern 
and Southwestern; in August 1915, the Northwestern front was divided 
into the Northern and Western. In addition, the Caucasus (November 
1914) and Romanian (from August 1916) fronts were formed. 


6 p. L. Bark, *Vospominaniia," Vozrozhdenie, no. 172 (April 1966): 88. Bark was the 
Russian finance minister from 1914 through 1917. See also Graf, *Military Rule," 392; 
A. N. Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni," 10. 


7 In the estimation of contemporaries, Nikolai Nikolaevich possessed great common 
sense, and he loved and understood military matters (Rediger, Istoriia moei zhizni), 1: 
529-530. On the other hand, he was also described as “lacking character, always giving 
in to Yanushkevich, Danilov, and others” (O.R. Airapetov, Generaly, liberaly, i predprin- 
imateli: rabota na front i na revolutsiin (1907-1917) (Moscow: Modest Kolerov i “Tri 
kvadrata", 2003), 48. See also Nikolai Nikolaevich's biography: Paul Robinson, Grand 
Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich: Supreme Commander of the Russian Army (DeKalb, Ill: North 
Illinois University Press, 2016), 4-5. 


8 Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii, 11-12. See also Lemke, 250 dnei, 48. In his work 
published in the 1930s in Belgrade, the military historian A. A. Kersnovskii called the 
commanders of the northwestern and southwestern fronts appanage princes (Istoriia 
russkot armii), 671. 
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At headquarters of the front, administrative-economic issues were 
entrusted to the competence of the chief of supplies of the front armies. 
His duties included *general orders for the civil administration in the 
entire region of the given front; the chief commanders of the military 
districts and military governor generals of this region are subordinate to 
him."? From the viewpoint of his powers, the chief of supplies was “in 
fact, the dictator over thousands of square miles."!? In 1914-1915, N. A. 
Danilov occupied this position on the Northwestern Front; A. F. Zabelin 
and then A. A. Mavrin on the Southwestern one.!! 

After the front, the army was the next chain of military administration. 
An army commander possessed almost the same broad authority as the 
front command but only in the area of army operations. According to the 
"Statute on field administration," the army commander *directly and in 
all respects is subordinate to the commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
front; no governmental place, institution or person in the Empire can give 
him orders or demand an account from him"!?; the army commander 
“has the right ... to expel from the army region all persons whose pres- 
ence he acknowledges as undesirable ... to prohibit taking out from the 
region the equipment and materials, products, fodder, wood that is neces- 
sary for the army’s work.....”!° The army commander had the right to 
issue “obligatory orders” related to various spheres of the activity of the 
army rear.!# 

The commander could impose penalties for violation of his obligatory 
orders: incarceration in a prison or fortress for a term of up to three 
months or a fine up to 3000 rubles. In addition, the army commander 


? Cited in Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni," 10. 
10 Graf, “Military Rule,” 392. 


ll In his memoirs, B. G. Gerua describes Danilov as an “adroit careerist” (Gerua, 
Vospominaniim o moei zhizni (Paris: Tanais, 1969), 1: 153). V. F. Dzhunkovskii notes 
his unpleasant surprise at the atmosphere of luxury in which Danilov lived at the front. 
Dzhunkovskii, Vospominaniia (Moscow: Izdatelstvo imeni Sabashnikovych, 1997), 2: 396. 


12 Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii, 54. 


13 Cited in Lemke, 250 dnei, 48. It was difficult to distinguish the area of the army 
for which the commander was responsible from the rear region, subordinate to the chief 
of supplies, which deepened the “confusion” and “disorder in the civilian section" (P. G. 
Kurlov, Gibel imperatorskoi Rossii (Moscow: Sovremennik, 1991), 180. 


14 Lemke, 250 dnei, 48. 
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had the right in the army region to designate general and particular 
requisitions and to sequester items. 

The civilian administrative powers given over to the military were 
supposed to help them in effective management of military activities.!° 
Indeed, it was the war, not the civil administration that took up most of 
the time of the commanders of various ranks. The supreme command, 
the front headquarters, and the armies were busy primarily with elabo- 
rating and carrying out military operations. Even the chief of supplies of 
the front, who was directly responsible for governance by civil authorities, 
considered that his main sphere of activity was assuring the uninterrupted 
supply of the necessary provisions, ammunition, fodder, and so forth to 
the troops at the front. The “Statute for field administration” did not 
envisage an apparatus for the actual administration of a territory with 
a multimillion population.!7 The staff of the civil division of the office 
of the head of supplies consisted of just two officers,!® and it could not 
effectively manage the life of a population spread over thousands of square 
kilometers. The civil administration in the area of the theater of military 
operations was supposed to assure the implementation of the military's 
orders. The commanders of the military districts and military governors- 
general were supposed to be the link between the local administration 
and the military command.!? 

The governors-general and the commanders of the military districts, 
according to the “Statute on field administration,” were in charge of “all 


15 Ibid. 


16 [n September 1915, S. S. Savvich, chief-of-staff of the Southwestern Front, thus 
argued the need to include the Kursk and Kharkov gubernias in the area of the theater of 
military operations: *armies must have freedom of action, and consequently, the expanse 
necessary for this.... You must not permit a situation in which the commander-in-chief 
must request and wait for permission to utilize his own rear” (Lemke, 250 dnei), 672. The 
Kursk and Kharkov gubernias, however, were hundreds of kilometers from the front line 
and could hardly be considered the rear. In August 1915, Headquarters elaborated a plan 
to expand the area of the theater of military operation up to the Tver-Tula line, which 
evoked a sharply negative reaction from the Council of Ministers (Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye 
dni"), 73-74. 


17 Graf, *Military Rule," 393. 
18 Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii, 106; Graf, “Military Rule,” 393. 


19 The institution of military governors-general was actively utilized by the Whites 
during the Civil War in Russia. S. V. Karpenko, Ocherki istorii Belogo dvizhentia na iuge 
Rossii (1917-1920) (Moscow: Izdatelstvo Ippolitova, 2003), 78. 
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localities and all civil administration in the adjacent regions of the theater 
of military operations.”?° In prewar Russia (especially in the border areas) 
it was customary to combine the positions of governor-general and troop 
commander of the district.?! According to the statute, in the case of 
such combined positions in the area of military operations, all the rights 
and obligations of prewar governors-general went over to the district 
commanders. At the same time, the district commanders were occupied 
exclusively with issues of the rear, and the district headquarters from the 
border areas of Warsaw and Vilna were moved to Minsk and Dvinsk, 
respectively.?? 

According to the “Laws on localities," governors-general or “autho- 
rized persons" (that is, district commanders) had the right to issue 
obligatory orders, to impose punishments for violation of these orders 
and authority to punish the guilty (analogous to the rights of an army 
commander). They could at their discretion even move the cases of civil- 
ians from general jurisdiction to the competence of military courts (for 
example, with regard to treason, an attack on guards, arson, damage 
to property, and so forth).?? The district commander also had authority 
to prohibit any gatherings, including private ones, and also meetings of 
local representative organs, to close any commercial, industrial or educa- 
tional institutions, to suspend periodicals, and to sequester real estate 


20 Cited in Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni," 10. 


21 See N. P. Eroshkin, Ocherki istorii gosudarstvennykh uchrezhdenii dorevoliutsionnoi 
Rossii (Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1960), 318, 321. At the start of military operations, Ya. 
G. Zhilinskii, commander of the Warsaw military district, automatically held the position 
of commander of the Northwestern Front, while N. I. Ivanov, commander of the Kiev 
military district, held an analogous position on the Southwestern Front. 


22 Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii, 3. See also Lemke, 250 dnei, 42; Yu. N. Danilov, 
Rosstia v mürovoi voine (Berlin: Slovo, 1924), 103. Yurii Nikiforovich Danilov (1866- 
1938), an infantry general from the start of the war through August 1915, general 
quartermaster of Headquarters, in fact, directed the planning of Russian army military 
operations. 


23 The order of jurisdiction was regulated by military authorities with the aid of oblig- 
atory decrees. For example, on 12 April 1915, the Warsaw military governor-general 
Prince Engalychev gave over to the military court “... all cases about the fraudulent sale 
or reselling of denatured alcohol under the guise of liquor.... All cases of counterfeit 
doctors’ prescriptions...." AGAD (Archiwum Główne Akt Dawnych, Warsaw), Kancelaria 
Warszawskiego General-Gubernatora, file 7100, 2. 
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and portable property.?* In addition, the district commander (governor- 
general) could prohibit individuals from residing in locations declared 
under martial law (point 16 of article 19) and could expel individuals 
to inner gubernias of the empire, while informing the Interior Ministry 
to establish police surveillance of them (point 17 of article 19).75 

The district commander, upon receiving orders from the front head- 
quarters (from the chief of supplies) thus directly managed the local 
administration and the life of the population in the district. At the same 
time, his authority in many ways (for example, issuing of obligatory 
orders, the right to punish for their violation) duplicated the powers of 
the army commander. The army commanders demanded that governors 
directly implement their orders, circumventing the district commanders. 
The issue of subordination between the district commander and the army 
commander was not clarified; they both were subordinated to the front 
headquarters. At the same time, according to the *Laws on localities," 
the district commander was subordinated also to the army commander.?° 

The situation in fortresses along Russia's western border was even 
more confused. Even in peace time, the commandant of the fortress 
enjoyed broad rights with regard to the population of the fortress and 
the 25-km area of the fortress. Upon declaring the fortress under siege, 
the commandant’s rights regarding the residents of the fortress and its 
environs equaled the rights of an army commander in an area declared 
under martial law, and he was obliged to *keep them fully subordinate, 
prohibiting harmful speech and judgments.”?7 

Although with the introduction of martial law, the local civil admin- 
istration, having turned into the executor of the military’s will, also was 


24 «Pravila o mestnostiakh, ob” iavliaemykh sostoiashchimi na voennom polozhenii,” 
Svod Zakonov Rossiiskoi Imperii (Moscow, 1910), 2: 187-188. 


25 Ibid., 188. The seemingly small difference between forbidding residence in the area 
of the military theater and expulsion to interior gubernias played an enormous role in 
the fate of the deported. It is sufficient to indicate that the Jews expelled according to 
point 16 of article 19 were sent, for example to comparatively nearby Poltava, whereas 
those expelled according to point 17 of article 19 were deported to Siberia, to Tobolsk 
gubernia. 


26 Ibid., 186. 
27 «Pravila o pravakh i obiazannostiakh Komendantov krepostei po otnosheniiu k grazh- 


danskim vlastiam i mestnomy naseleniiu,” Svod Zakonov Rossüskoi Imperii (Moscow, 
1910), 2: 184. 
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given additional powers,’ in sum, the local governors had to execute 


the often contradictory orders of two or even three military instances 
(the district commander, the army commander, the commandant of 
the fortress). At the same time, the governor, appointed by the inte- 
rior minister, would receive working instructions also from the Interior 
Ministry. Ultimately, the Grodno governor exclaimed in dismay that he 
did not know “whom to obey and whose orders to carry out.”?? The situ- 
ation of “multicommand,” however, enabled the governors to complain 
to the Interior Ministry about the military authorities and to the military 
about the Interior Ministry. The Chernigov governor N. N. Lavrinovskii, 
for example, did so; in January 1915, he turned to the headquarters 
of the Kiev military district with a complaint about the police depart- 
ment(!), which did not share his opinion about completely forbidding 
Jews to receive foreign passports during wartime (“as it is possible that 
some may depart abroad for some criminal goals”). The police depart- 
ment considered that the ban was possible “only in cases specified by 
law.” In the end, the headquarters of the Southwestern Front ordered 
that “henceforth until the end of military operations” ... “absolutely no 
foreign passports are to be given” to the Jews.?? 

Assigning authority to the military in the sphere of civilian adminis- 
tration, in fact, was not an exotic innovation and rested on an existing 
tradition. Until 1917, the military was in charge of administration of 
the annexed areas of Central Asia.*! In the struggle against the revolu- 
tionary movement, especially during and after the 1905 Revolution, the 
use of the military as civilian administrators became the norm.?? Before 
the war, however, the military were used as administrators because of the 
weakness of the civil bureaucracy in the periphery or for a more resolute 
and effective struggle against the revolutionary movement in the name 
of the government and supreme authority. In 1914-1917, the military 


28 Graf, “Military Rule,” 393. 


29 V, N. Cherepitsa, Gorod-krepost’ Grodno v gody Pervoi mirovoi voiny: meropriiatiia 
grazhdanskikh i voennykh vlastet po obespecheniiu oboronosposobnosti i zhiznedeiatel’nosti 
(Grodno: GrGU, 2006), 144. 


30 CAHJP, HM/2 7915.4; original RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, d. 1709. 
31 Graf, “Military Rule,” 394. 


32 See Fuller, Civil-Military Conflict, 129-168. On the use of field court martials in 
this period, see ibid., 169-191; Eroshkin, Ocherki istorii, 367. On the use of the military 
for administrative positions from 1907 to 1914, see Graf, “Military Rule," 394. 
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administration itself was the supreme authority in the area of the theater 
of military operations, but its relationship with the government was not 
clarified. 


Tae MILITARY LEADERSHIP 
AND THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


As mentioned, rather than replacing the civil administrative structure in 
the area of military operations, the military administration put it under 
its command. At the same time, the “Statute on field administration" 
did not stipulate any coordination between the activity of the Supreme 
Commander and the Council of Ministers. Formally, the subordina- 
tion of the civil authorities in the theater of military operations to the 
army command removed these areas from the sphere of influence of the 
Council of Ministers.?? The reality engendered by the “Statute on field 
administration,” in effect, engendered a dyarchy in the empire with the 
formation of a “government of the front” alongside “a government of 
the rear."?^ At the same time, the ministers “were factually prisoners of 
the army in their own capital,”*> and lost control over a series of most 
important centers of the empire—Warsaw, Odessa, and Kiev. 

There are several probable explanations for the situation. On the one 
hand, such inattention to cooperation between military and civil author- 
ities “reflected a predominant view in the highest Russian military circles 
... that the impending war would be short-lived and therefore incapable 


33 Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 11. Cf. in the note of I. N. 
Ladyzhenskii, administrator for the Council of Ministers: “It is as if this territory was 
removed from the control of the all-state administration" (cited in Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye 
dni”), 10. 


34 Expression of A. D. Protopopov, minister of the interior (1916-1917), cited in 
Ganelin, Florinskii, “Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 24. 


35 Graf, “Military Rule,” 408, because Petrograd also was declared under martial law. 
A. N. Yakhontov wrote in 1925: “The capital of the empire, the focus of all the life 
of the state, was under the hand of various, often changing military commanders ... 
who regarded themselves as independent rulers and spoke with the government as with 
the administration of a defeated city, and sometimes they did not even speak with them 
at all and conducted their own policy.... The Petersburg mayor was subordinate ... to 
the commander of the military district and shared information about Petersburg events 
with the interior minister only in the context of good relations with him, as far as time 
permitted” (cited in Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’””), 16. 
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of seriously affecting the activity of civil authorities."? On the other 
hand, during the preparation of the “Statute on field administration,” it 
was assumed that the emperor himself would take on the functions of the 
Supreme Commander, which seemed like *a sufficient guarantee of the 
coordinated functioning of military and civil authorities."? The appoint- 
ment of Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolaevich as Supreme Commander 
changed the situation, creating two independent systems of power.?? 

The need to coordinate the activity of the military and civilian author- 
ities became obvious from the start of the war. In setting out for the 
front, Nikolai Nikolaevich expressed to I. L. Goremykin, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, his desire for “close cooperation"??? The ministers 
appraised this as an opportunity to influence the policy of Headquarters, 
particularly necessary in view of the latter's declarations. 

At the beginning of August 1914, the Supreme Commander issued an 
appeal “To the Poles" and “To the Russian People of Red Rus"? demon- 
strating Headquarters’ independent political ambitions. In addressing the 
Poles, the grand prince appealed to them to support the Russian army 
in the war and promised the reunification of the Polish people under the 
scepter of the Russian tsar and the revival under this scepter of indepen- 
dent Poland.*® The appeal to residents of Red Rus’ declared that the 
conquest of Galicia represented the reunification of immemorial Russian 


36 Ganelin, Florinskii, “Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 13. In the summer of 1914, the 
conviction that the war would be short lived was common; in Petersburg, bets were 
wagered whether there would be a peace conference before October (ibid., 35). This 
conviction may explain the unconcerned statement of I. L. Goremykin, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers: *The government will administer the rear, while the war issues are 
not my concern" (ibid.), 18. On the influence that this theory of a speedy war had on 
Russian army battle preparations, see Rostunov, Russkii front, 103. 


37 Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 13. One of the factors influ- 
encing the tsar's decision was the Council of Ministers’ sharp disapproval of this step 
(ibid.), 10-11. 

38 Graf, “Military Rule,” 403. Apparently, the tsar did not give up on the idea of 
heading the army himself (which he did in August 1915) and regarded the appointment 
of the grand prince as temporary; see Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 
13. 


39 Cited in Ganelin, Florinskii, ^Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 15. 


40 Aleksander Achmatowicz, Polityka Rosi w kwestii polskiej w pierwszym roku Wielkiej 
Wojny 1914-1915 (Warsaw: Neriton, 2003), 243-265. 
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lands with Russia and the culmination of “the deed of Grand Prince Ivan 
Kalita.”*! 

The Supreme Commander’s appeals evoked a lively reaction in Russian 
and Polish society and in political circles. Prominent representatives of the 
bureaucracy (for example, Justice Minister I. G. Shcheglovitov and Inte- 
rior Minister N. A. Maklakov ) found the formulation of the appeal to 
the Poles too vague and leading to “superfluous reveries."^? Declaring 
Galicia as immemorial Russian land predetermined the nature of its 
military rule, directed at rapid and uncompromising Russification.** As 
Nikolai II declared during a visit to Lvov [now L’viv, Ukraine] in April 
1915, approximately a month before the Russian army’s retreat from 
there: “Galicia is no more, but there is Great Russia, extending to the 
Carpathians.”*4 

Responding to the Grand Prince’s desire, the Council of Ministers 
proposed appointing an authorized government representative endowed 
with broad powers directly under the Supreme Commander. This repre- 
sentative was supposed to be a link between Headquarters and the 


^l Cited in V. V. Rozanov, Voina 1914 i russkoe vozrozhdenie (St. Ptbg.: Tipografiia 
A.S. Suvorina, 1915), 94-95. Rumors spread expressing expectations that the tsar or 
grand prince would issue a manifesto addressed to the Jews, granting them equal rights. 
See the manuscript of an article by Sh. An-sky, *Nemetskaia stavka na russkuiu reaktsiiu 
(Institut rukopisu, Natsionalna biblioteka Ukrainy imeni V. I. Vernadskogo akademii nauk 
Ukrainy (henceforth referred to as IR NBUV), fond 339, ed. khr. 25, 1. 5). At the 
beginning of September 1914, Nikolai Nikolaevich published an appeal to the peoples of 
Austro-Hungary, promising them national self-determination after Russia's victory in the 
war. See Ark. Yakhontov, “Pervyi god voiny (iiul’ 1914-iiuP 1915 godov),” in Russkoe 
proshloe: istoriko-dokumentalnyi aPmanakh, book 7 (St. Ptbg., 1996), 285. Whereas the 
Council of Ministers had been warned about the first appeals, the last one caught the 
ministers completely by surprise (ibid.), 286. 


42 A. Yu. Bakhturina, *Gosudarstvennoe upravlenie okrainami Rossiiskoi imperii v gody 
Pervoi mirovoi voiny,” in 1917 god v sud bakh Rossii i mira. Fevralskaia revoliutsiia: ot 
novykh istochnikov k novomy osmysleniiu, ed. P. V. Volobuev (Moscow: IRI RAN, 1997), 
72-73; Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 22-23; Graf, “Military Rule,” 
406. 


43 Bakhturina. “Gosudarstvennoe upravlenie," 60-62. The influence of the nationalisti- 


cally oriented Duma deputies on the Russification process of the temporary administration 
of Galicia is noted. Bakhturina, Politka Rosstiskoi Imperii v Vostochnoi Galitsii v gody Pervoi 
mirovoi voiny (Moscow: AIRO-XX, 2000), 68. 


44 Cited in Petr Shlianta, “‘Bratia slaviane"" ili ‘aziatskie ordy?” in Bol’shaia voina 
Rossii: SotsiaVPnyi poriadok, publichnaia kommunikatsiia i nasilie na rubezhe tsarskoi i 
sovetskoi epoch. Sbornik statei, ed K. Bruish and N. Kattser (Moscow: NLO, 2014), 26. 
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Council of Ministers, and he would be responsible for administering the 
conquered territories. This proposal encountered the opposition of N. N. 
Yanushkevich, chief-of-staff of Headquarters, who was unwilling to share 
authority.^? In October 1914, the leadership of Headquarters initiated 
the formation of a “civil chancellery” attached to it, headed by Prince 
N. L. Obolenskii, who did not play a serious political or bureaucratic 
role (Obolenskii was only a collegiate councilor, a mid-level official in the 
Interior Ministry, whose entire office consisted of six people).*° 

The government's first attempt to establish some form of control over 
the military command (even in purely civilian spheres) ended in failure. 
Coordination of the activity of military and civil authorities was imple- 
mented via visits of members of the Council of Ministers to Headquarters 
and also through correspondence between the ministers and Headquar- 
ters. Relations between military and civil authorities remained tense (in 
November 1914, the Grand Prince was apprehensive about appointing 
P. G. Kurlov as the governor-general of the Baltic provinces “in view of 
possible disagreements with the Interior Ministry"). 

Particulady indicative was the complete absence of cooperation 
between the Supreme Commander and War Minister V. A. Sukhom- 
linov, which was explained by a personal conflict between them. Replacing 
Sukhomlinov in June 1915 with General A. A. A. Polivanov at the recom- 
mendation of the Grand Prince was seen as a serious consolidation of 
Headquarters’ position in relations with the government.*? 

The subsequent exacerbation of relations between the Council of 
Ministers and Headquarters occurred in the summer of 1915, that is, the 
period of the Russian army's serious defeats and retreat from the front. 


2» 


45 Ganelin, Florinskii, “Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennosť,” 15; Bakhturina, “Gosu- 
darstvennoe upravlenie,” 60. The Council of Ministers agreed, in particular, that the 
military governor-general of Galicia communicate with it via Headquarters (Bakhturina, 
Politika Rossiiskoi Imperii), 77. 


46 Graf, “Military Rule,” 393, 405. Back in July 1914, a diplomatic chancellery 
consisting of five officials attached to Headquarters was formed (Lemke, 250 dnei), 205. 


47 Kurlov, Gibel, 205. 


48 Graf, “Military Rule,” 403, 406. Cooperation between Headquarters and the new 
War Minister was, however, no more convincing (ibid., 403). According to the testi- 
mony of Lemke, “the war minister knows about the course of military operations what 
Headquarters reports to the public plus another 100-200 words which are supposed to 
stimulate him energetically to deliver ammunition” (Lemke, 250 dnei), 86. 
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At sessions in July-August 1915, the Council of Ministers sharply crit- 
icized the participation of Headquarters and Yanushkevich in particular 
in civil administration. Agriculture Minister A. V. Krivoshein declared: 
“It was one question while military reform efforts were extended only to 
Galicia. Now the enemy has seized almost one-third of European Russia. 
It would seem that the time has come to review the civil powers of the 
military authorities.”*? 

Transportation Minister S. V. Rukhlov actively supported his colleague: 


There cannot be two opinions about the need to force the military 
authority to consider the interests of the civil administration.... The 
Council of Ministers and we, individual ministers, wound up in some 
strange situation vis-a-vis Headquarters. This institution is designed to 
manage military operations and fight the enemy. Meanwhile, it permeates 
the entire life of the state and wants to rule everything. Headquar- 
ters give us plans and orders that we are obliged to implement almost 
unquestionably.50 


State Controller P. A. Kharitonov suggested, in turn, appointing a 
commissar from the Council of Ministers to Headquarters, *choosing a 
high-ranking person for this."5! 

The proposal thus represented a return to the idea of an authorized 
government representative to Headquarters, who would supervise the 
military's activity in the sphere of civil administration. Another proposal 
of the Council of Ministers was the establishment of a military council 
affiliated with the monarch with the participation of both ministers and 
the high command. This council would discuss the “war plan,” the 
situation at the front and in the rear and would deprive the military lead- 
ership of a monopoly on decision-making in the sphere of strategy.?? The 


49 Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni,” 18-19. 
50 Tbid., 21. 


51 Ibid., 20. In their speeches, the ministers called Yanushkevich an “egotistical nonen- 
tity” and his proposals “unforgivable stupidity" (ibid.), 24-25. The Council of Ministers 
also criticized Headquarters’ decision to form national fighting units (ibid.), 20. 


52 Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 18. The first such conference of 
ministers and military was conducted under the chairmanship of the tsar at Headquarters 
on 27 June 1915 and evoked great enthusiasm in the Council of Ministers (Graf, *Military 
Rule," 407). 
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tsar reviewed the government's proposals but he radically changed the 
situation in August 1915 by taking the position of Supreme Commander. 
This decision eliminated the parallelism of military and civil authority 
that had existed from the start of the war, and the government and 
the military command were now directly subordinated to the monarch. 
The tsar rejected the request for the creation of a military council, 
evidently considering it unnecessary in the new situation.?? The clear 
conflict between the highest military leadership and the civil administra- 
tion was, indeed, eliminated by the tsar's decision. At the same time, 
there was no real government control over the military's activity. On 
the contrary, Yanushkevich's replacement, M. V. Alekseev, interfered even 
more strongly in ministerial and departmental matters. “Recognizing the 
close link between the situation in the country and the situation at the 
front and not trusting the efficacy ... of the cabinet, the highest military 
circles tried, with some success, to act as *a government of the rear. nt 
The chief-of-staff of the Supreme Command turned into the factual leader 
of the life not only of the army but also of the entire country.?? 
Problems in relations between civil and military authorities were not 
a specifically Russian phenomenon; they appeared also in other warring 
countries. In England, according to the testimony of D. Lloyd George, 
the members of the cabinet of H.H. Asquith (similarly to their Russian 
colleagues) did not receive complete information about the situation at 
the fronts. “The primary responsibility with success or failure rested with 
Governments," Lloyd George continued, *and they could not shuffle off 


53 Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 19-20. 


54 Ibid., 24. In the words of contemporaries, the “War Ministry became like an 
appendage of Headquarters”; “it was as if the ministers and ministries were obliterated, 
and Headquarters and field administration took everything into its hands” (cited in ibid.), 
25-26. 


55 Replacing Alekseev in 1916, General Gurko noted with amazement that in the staff 
of Headquarters “just a list of the heads of separate branches took up entire pages” 
and included, in addition to operational and rear administrations, railroads, engineering 
and medical departments, and also diplomatic and civil chancelleries. Vasilii Gurko, Voina 
i revoliutsiia v Rossii (Moscow: Centrpoligraf, 2007), 217. In this context, Alekseev’s 
plan (June 1916) is indicative: the establishment of the post of minister of state defense 
with dictatorial powers and complete control in the rear, “in which implementation of 
the plan ... assumed, among other things, complete subordination of the rear to the 
front (Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’”), 24. The plan encountered 
unanimous opposition from the government, Duma, and tsarist milieu, and it was not 
adopted. 
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any part of this responsibility by pleading that they had placed their trust 
in experts who were obviously unequal to their task."56 A similar process 
of gradual *migration? of powers from the military into the hands of 
the civilian government and parliament occurred during the war years in 
both England and France in which the governments were forced to take 
control of the preparation and implementation of the high command's 
plans.°” Simultaneously, Germany demonstrated a tendency contrary to 
that in Western democracies and similar to the Russian of transferring 
powers to the military command.?? In Russia, an effective mechanism for 
military-civilian cooperation had not been created by February 1917; the 
needs of the front led to the military command's increased control over 
the government and civil departments. 


FUNCTIONING OF THE MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


One of the first problems of military administration that appeared from 
the start of the war was the lack of an apparatus for the actual administra- 
tion of the gigantic territory that came under its control. In the words of 
P. G. Kurlov, “there was absolutely no plan -I am not speaking even about 
the army’s chiefs of supplies’ management of the civilian sector — for the 
administration of the civilian sector under the Supreme Commander.”°? 
The system of military administration, already sufficiently complex, 
had to take on new elements. One of the first changes was the return 
to the practice of appointing governors-general along with chief district 


56 David Lloyd George, War Memoirs (London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1933), 1: 
360. See also Andrew Suttie, Rewriting the First World War. Lloyd George, Politics and 
Strategy 1914-1918 (Basingstoke, UK; New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005). 


57 Michael S. Neiberg, “Cromwell on the Bed Stand: Allied Civil-Military Relations 
in World War I,” in Uncovered Fields. Perspectives in First World War Studies, ed. Jenny 
Macleod and Pierre Purseigle (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2004), 61-78. 


58 Martin Kitchen, “Civil-Military Relations in Germany During the First World War,” 
in The Great War, 1914-18. Studies in Military and Strategic History, ed. R.J.Q. Adams 
(London: Macmillan, 1990), 39-68. The most paradoxical situation occurred in Austro- 
Hungary. In the Austrian part of the empire, the parliament was dissolved and significant 
areas (including part of Bohemia, which was distant from the area of military operations) 
were declared under martial law. At the same time, in Hungary, the civil government did 
not permit the transfer of any powers to the military (Deak, Beyond Nationalism, 199). 


59 Kurlov, GibeP, 178. “A characteristic feature of the initial structure of Headquarters 
was that it was conceived as an organ managing only the operational activity of the troops" 
(Rostunov, Russkii front), 114. 
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commanders. In August 1914, as the Russian troops advanced in East 
Prussia and Galicia, it was decided to create two military general gover- 
norships to administer these “territories occupied by right of war. "9? 

Lt. General Count G. A. Bobrinskii was appointed military governor- 
general of Galicia, subordinate to the chief of supplies of the Southwestern 
Front; the territory of the governor-generalship was divided into three 
and later into four gubernias.?! Lt. General Kurlov was to be appointed 
to the position of governor-general of East Prussia, but the issue disap- 
peared after the Russian defeat and retreat from there.°? Kurlov, however, 
did not remain “unemployed” for long; the position of “aid to the 
commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk military district for the civilian sector” 
was devised for him, as *the Supreme Commander felt that the civilian 
sector in such a vast district ought to be concentrated in the hands of an 
experienced person."9? 

Two months later, in November 1914, Kurlov was appointed “special 
plenipotentiary for civil administration of the Baltic gubernias" with the 
rights of a governor-general; the Estland, Lifland, and Kurland gubernias 
were subordinated to him.ó* 

In January 1915, the position of Warsaw governor-general, which had 
been eliminated as *superfluous," was reintroduced with the appointment 
of General Prince P.N. Engalychev, who had no administrative experi- 
ence.Ó? As mentioned earlier, in October 1914, a civil office affiliated with 


60 Graf, *Military Rule," 393-394. On the Galician battle in 1914, see David R. Stone, 
The Russian Army , 81-85. 


61 The gubernias of Lvov , Tarnopol’, Chernovits, and Przemyśl (Bakhturina, “Gosu- 
darstvennoe upravlenie”), 62. Bobrinskii was a “high-society,” “foppish” general, close to 
court circles. V. F. Dzhunkovskii noted his lack of administrative abilities and excessive 
self-confidence. Bobrinskii thought that Galicia “could be governed as any gubernia of 
Russia is governed” (Dzhunkovskii, Vospominaniia), 2:447. 


62 Kurlov, Gibel’, 202-203. 


63 Ibid. In addition to the administrative part, Prince Tumanov, head of the Dvinsk 
district assigned Kurlov “management of military censorship and counterintelligence” 
(ibid.). 

64 Ibid., 205. Before Kurlov's appointment, Estland and Lifland gubernias were subor- 


dinated to the Petrograd military district and Kurland to Dvinsk. Such “dyarchy in three 
completely kindred gubernias evoked a mass of misunderstandings” (ibid.). 


65 On the elimination of this position, see Danilov, Rossiia v mirovoi, 193. Senator D. 
N. Liubimov was assigned to Engalychev as an assistant for civil administration. Engalychev 
was considered the flunkey of the grand prince. N. N. Yanushkevich, chief-of-staff of 
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the Headquarters was established, headed by Prince Obolenskii, who, 
however, was soon sent to Warsaw.Ó? The structure of the military admin- 
istration, already complex, became even more complicated in 1914-1915. 
The appointment of temporary governors-general and assistants to the 
military administrators for the civilian sector and the establishment of a 
civilian office of the Headquarters, can be seen as an attempt to create 
a more effective administrative model and as an acknowledgment of the 
imprecision of the initial ideas." 

Having received control over the gigantic area of military operations, 
the military leadership was unexperienced in civil administration and 
not prepared for making decisions in that sphere.?? In his diary, M. K. 
Lemke wrote about the high officers of Headquarters: *In the Academy, 
they were taught about the rear extending to about 27-43 km ... they 
knew absolutely nothing about everything beyond that distance ... that 
was handed over to their management."Ó?? This inexperience and lack 
of necessary knowledge did not hinder the military administrators from 
considering themselves *capable of managing all aspects of the country's 
life."7? Appointed Supreme Commander, Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolae- 
vich acknowledged honestly before the war, *I don't understand civilian 
questions at all.””! In the words of Kurlov, Nikolai Nikolaevich was 
“unfamiliar” with civil administration, which “indubitably, complicated 
the internal situation of the country,” while “with regard to civilian 
issues, Yanushkevich, chief-of-staff of Headquarters, was just as inexpe- 
rienced as his most august boss."/? Despite this, Yanushkevich focused 


Headquarters, said after he met him: *I am astonished that they could appoint such a 
fool as governor-general" (ibid.), 214, 216. 
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completely on the *administrative-regulatory sphere, "/? not participating 


in managing military operations by virtue of his *complete unprepared- 
ness for strategic work."/^ The appointment of Yanushkevich to the 
position of chief-of-staff of Headquarters was the more fantastic because 
he “was completely unfamiliar with the field work of Headquarters, 
had barely engaged in office work, never commanded troops, had no 
battle experience, was unfamiliar with even one theater of military opera- 
tions”, and moreover, “was not distinguished by great abilities."/ Not 
coping from the start of the war with troop management, Yanushke- 
vich automatically was made chief-of-staff of the Supreme Command. 
In practice, General Quartermaster Yu. N. Danilov engaged in strategic 
work at Headquarters, looking down condescendingly at the “blockhead” 
Yanushkevich.”° 


73 The entire system of military supply was constructed partially in accord with the 
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Lemke remarked about M. V. Alekseev, who replaced Yanushkevich: 
*he does not understand the entire depth of his ignorance, and he keeps 
trying to solve and to reach conclusions about everything...."// As an 
example of the military's incomprehension about its new civil role, Lemke 
notes that *N. A. Danilov considered it entirely unnecessary for him to 
have a legal consultant, whereas a supply chief needs him all the time."7? 
Incidentally, Danilov's shortcomings were no secret; War Minister V. A. 
Sukhomlinov wrote in October 1914 to Yanushkevich that Danilov issues 
“crude, despotic, and astonishingly baseless orders."/? 

Military authorities tried to regulate civilian life in various regions, 
broadly utilizing the right to issue obligatory decrees. The military’s 
interference in various spheres was “almost unlimited,” from setting 
maximum prices to regulating the operation of transportation in Petro- 
grad.?? In the framework of extraordinary powers, “without sufficient 
cause, brazen generals and excessively zealous governors" prohibited 
professional unions.?! Military authorities resolved labor conflicts with 
the aid of “field trials” and “armed force.”8? 

The commanders of military districts were the most active in issuing 
binding decrees. Commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk military district 
Prince Tumanov published binding decrees in almost every issue of the 
local newspapers. On 29 September 1914, he already forbid “transporting 
outside the boundaries of the district any leather goods suitable for 
making shoes; outside of the Vilna gubernia, he banned export of grain, 


77 Lemke, 250 dnei, 767. At the same time, Lemke noted: “Alekseev is a very straight 
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corn, wheat, oats, peas, sugar, salt" (this binding decree was repealed 
at the beginning of 1915).?? Tumanov determined the closing hours 
of cabarets, restaurants, theaters, and other places of entertainment in 
Vilna; he forbade the sale in the city of any alcoholic drinks (except for 
light white and fortified wine); prescribed standards for maintaining clean- 
liness of streets, homes, staircases, courtyards, and so forth.94 Among 
Tumanov's binding decrees was a ban on public use of the German 
language (including speech on the streets).°° 

The provisional governor-general of Galicia, G. A. Bobrinskii also 
was very active administratively. As mentioned, the occupation of Galicia 
was seen as returning age-old Russian lands and as one of the war's 
goals.8° Supported by Headquarters and the command of the South- 
western Front, Bobrinskii tried to introduce a “Russian way of life” into 
Galicia, instituting the Russian language in the courts, press, and schools, 
replacing the local administration with officials and police brought in 
from Russia, and encouraging the local population to adopt Russian 
Orthodoxy.?7 

Army commanders were active also in issuing decrees regulating the 
life of the population. In Kurlov's words: ^Every army commander issued 
a mass of binding decrees that were not only uncoordinated but even 
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often contradictory so that civil authorities sometimes were at a loss as to 
which decrees should be executed. "59 

Commandants of fortresses kept up with army commanders. According 
to a report in the newspaper Rech’? in May 1915, “the commandant of 
the Grodno fortress arrested and imprisoned for two weeks Filomena 
Mikhailovich Tsel’ner for violating binding decrees because she emptied 
out chamber pots ‘on the street. The nobleman Konstantin Yanulevich 
was fined 100 rubles for not collecting garbage ... the peasant Ustinovich 
was fined 25 rubles for selling bread above the fixed price."9? 

Requisitioning was a problematic aspect of the military administration’s 
activity.?? According to the “Statute on the procedure for conducting 
requisitions during wartime and the period of mobilization,” from 31 July 
1914, it was permissible to carry out only paid requisitions with payment 
on the spot in local currency or requisition receipts “in the borders of 
one’s own country.” 

The right to conduct such requisitions was given not only to the 
highest commanders but also to heads of “any detachment or fighting 
unit operating separately, not excluding small squads and mounted 
patrols....”°! Such a broad definition left considerable room for arbitrari- 
ness and misuse, the more so because the control of administrative organs 
in the rear was weak. 

Kurlov describes in his memoirs that some commission of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Semenov, detained at the customhouse in the Riga region “goods 
worth millions of rubles,” which then disappeared without a trace.?? 
Suffering enormous losses in the course of several months, commercial 
firms turned to the chief of supplies, General Danilov. It turned out that 
the mysterious commission “arrived in Riga at the order of the chief 
of supplies.” Kurlov telegraphed “about such an unexpected result” to 
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General Danilov and received an order to release the goods from the 
customhouse.?? 

There were also cases of uncompensated requisitions worth consider- 
able sums. If one believes Kurlov's memoirs, Danilov did not know that 
such requisitions were permitted only in an enemy country, that is, they 
were illegal, but when enlightened on that account by Kurlov, he became 
indignant, claiming that he had been misled.?^ 

In September 1914, the Supreme Commander ordered that all 
measures be taken in order to pay the local population in cash. The 
strict orders of N. V. Ruzkii, commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
Northwestern Front (November-December 1914) and of M. V. Alekseev 
(August 1915) about responsibility for illegal requisitions indicate that it 
was still far from imposing order in this sphere.?? 

The military authorities utilized the local civil administration as an 
instrument to implement their orders. The civil administration, in turn, 
was annoyed at the obligation to carry out orders, often contradictory, 
coming from various commanders and at the military's condescending 
tone toward them. Acting Interior Minister N. B. Shcherbatov declared 
at a session of the Council of Ministers on 16 July 1915: 


The governors are flooding me with requests and telegrams about the 
unbearable situation engendered by the military authority's actions. The 
least objection evokes cries and threats almost up to arrest. It is impossible 
to figure out whose orders and demands one should implement. They 
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rain down from all sides, often totally contradictory. Locally there is an 
indescribable mess and confusion.?Ó 


The powers of junior commanders in the sphere of civil administration, 
not stipulated by any legislative acts, were determined by the orders of the 
local military command. Thus, A. A. Brusilov, commander of the Eighth 
Army, on 10 August, ordered the civil administration in the areas occu- 
pied by the army to “appoint in each corpus an energetic staff officer to 
carry out the duties of the zemstvo manager in the bounds of the corps 
region." According to Brusilov's order, the heads of forward staging posts 
and commandants of these stations received the powers of the district and 
regional “zemstvo managers."?7 As the extent of the authority of rear offi- 
cers was not precisely defined, an obvious problem was their exceeding 
their powers in the area of the theater of military operations. According 
to Kurlov: 


Of course, all power was concentrated by law in the hands of the highest 
command, but, as it was occupied almost exclusively with military matters 
and did not possess the necessary experience in the administrative sphere, 
almost unlimited power was concentrated in the hands of the junior offi- 
cials. The best example of such junior officers is the activity of the forward 
posting station commandants, who considered themselves almost superior 
in authority to the governors.?? 


Kurlov mentions, for example, the case of one such commandant, a 
reserve ensign, who demanded that the Lifland governor carry out an 
enormous requisition without compensation, and he threatened to shoot 
the governor for non-implementation.?? 


96 Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni,” 19. At a meeting of 9 August 1915, the interior minister 
again spoke about *the ubiquitous sway of rear ensigns with despotic inclinations and little 
knowledge of the matters entrusted to them" (ibid.), 65. 


97 Bakhturina, A. Yu. Politka Rossiishoi Imperii v Vostochnoi Galitsii v gody Pervoi 
mirovoi voiny (Moscow: AIRO-XX, 2000), 70-71. 

98 Kurlov, Gibel’, 178. 

99 Ibid. Taking charge in the rear, the “ensign of rearguard heroes” turned into a nega- 
tive personage, disliked by both Kurlov—himself hated in the government (the Council of 


Ministers considered him an odious figure and asked Headquarters to dismiss him from 
his post); see Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni”), 26 and A. V. Krivoshein: “Mssrs. ensigns are 
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An incident in Kovno gubernia illustrates the relationship of comman- 
ders of military units to the local administration. On 7 December 
1914, the Kovno governor Griazev turned to the commander of the 
Dvinsk military district with a complaint against the commandant of the 
village of Kretingen (today Kretinga, Lithuania), the commander of the 
First Border Cavalry unit [of one hundred soldiers], Lieutenant-Colonel 
Karpenko. The local police arrested the Jew Yankel Rabinovich, charged 
with eavesdropping on “secret work conversations” of the Kretingen 
police and also with “disseminating false rumors that the village policeman 
was drunk” and “relating sympathetically to German victories.” Karpenko 
declared that he personally knew Rabinovich well (it subsequently turned 
out that the latter was his intelligence agent), and he demanded that the 
case be closed. 

When the governor sentenced Rabinovich to exile in Olonetsk 
gubernia until the end of the war, Karpenko forcefully liberated him 
from the police station and sent him home, declaring that “he does not 
reckon with the orders of civil authorities.” Ultimately, Rabinovich was 
nevertheless expelled. The governor asked that Karpenko be punished for 
disrespect to civil authorities.! 0? The response of Karpenko's direct boss, 
General A. N. Apukhtin, to the district commander is noteworthy: 


Lieutenant-Colonel Karpenko is the commandant of Kretingen ... it is 
entirely sufficient that at his request any resident be arrested or released 
by civilian authorities. Karpenko's letter to the governor, however, did not 
influence the latter's order at all.... Lieutenant-Colonel Karpenko made a 
mistake by not reporting this incident to me and losing an agent whom 
he needed. Had I known about this occurrence in time, I would have 
prohibited Rabinovich's arrest, although to do so would have entailed 
declaring war on all local civil authorities [my italics, S. G.]. I noted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Karpenko ... I instruct him in the future not to permit 
such relations ... on the part of civil authorities, although to do so would 
entail resorting to armed force.!0! 


digging the grave of Russian statehood and engender enemies everywhere” (Yakhontov, 
“Tiazhelye dni”), 26, 100. 


100 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 50, 1. 27-28. 


101 Tpiq,, 1. 30-32. Apukhtin reported also to Governor Griazev about his instructions 
(ibid.). 
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Viewing the local civil administration as conquered subjects rather than 
partners in administrative matters did not facilitate the establishment of 
proper relations between military and civil authorities. 

The military administrators’ actions revealed their unpreparedness for 
carrying out their functions as well as their striving to control and 
regulate everyone and everything. Military administration was noted for 
arbitrariness, confusion, and administrative abuses.!°? During the large 
evacuation in the summer of 1915, the consequences of decisive but rash 
orders, which military authorities adopted without consulting the civil 
administration and ignoring its opinion, were acutely manifest. 


FORCED EVACUATION (1915) 


In the summer of 1915, the Russian army suffered a series of serious 
defeats and was forced to retreat under the pressure of Austro-German 
troops. Receiving information that the enemy was calculating on seizing 
reserves of provisions at the rear of the Russian army and also to use 
the population of the captured areas to reinforce its army, the Russian 
leadership adopted the “scorched earth” tactic upon retreating, following 
the example of the War of 1812.19? According to the testimony of A. V. 
Krivoshein: *Yanushkevich ... told me directly that war is conducted by 
fire and sword and let those who get in the way suffer.” 104 
Yanushkevich issued orders in a directive of 10 June 1915: *...destroy 
the crops. Drive the population of conscription age to the rear, except 
for the Yids. Bring all reserves of cattle, grain, fodder to the rear. It will 
be easier to resupply the troops upon our offensive but do not leave it 
for the enemy.... Blow up water pumping stations where possible and 
dams.”!° On 6 June 1915, N. I. Ivanov, commander of the armies of the 
Southwestern Front, ordered the total evacuation of the population and 
property at the time of the Russian troops’ retreat. The order stipulated: 


102 Graf, “Military Rule,” 395. 


103 Graf, “Military Rule,” 401; David R. Stone, The Russian Army, 146-177; Sanborn, 
“Unsettling the Empire: Violent Migrations and Social Disaster in Russia during World 
War I,” The Journal of Modern History 77 (June 2005): 310-312. 


104 Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni,” 131. 


105 RGVIA, f. 2001, op. 1, d. 40, 1. 11-11 obv. Note the use of the word “Yid” in 
an official Headquarters document. Cf. with the Headquarters’ order for the expulsion of 
the entire population aged 17 to 45 “except for cripples and Jews" (ibid.), 1. 327). 
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In view of the indisputable data that, in the territory that it is occupying, 
the enemy is taking the entire male population into their troops or for 
work ... the entire population should be told to move toward the rear in 
the course of our forces’ withdrawal. Dispatch to the rear all cattle and 
horses, all copper items (including bells) and everything that could serve 
the enemy. Destroy reserves of provisions. 1 


In order to “alleviate the difficulties of forced evacuation,” it was 
decided to “draft the entire Christian population from 18 to 45 years 
of age temporarily for forced labor in work teams.” 197 

The initial directives of the military authorities thus envisioned the 
forced evacuation of millions of people from regions of army with- 
drawal; the remaining population was doomed to starvation in light of 
the complete destruction of food reserves. These directives were partially 
reconsidered in the course of the “Special council on measures in locali- 
ties of troop withdrawal,” that was convened at Headquarters on 24 June 
1915.108 Tt decreed: 


German colonists ... (even if they live in cities) must be expelled from the 
area of the theater of military operations.... In clearing enemy locations, 
the Jewish population is to be concentrated in particular spots, in other 
localities it is to be left in place. Jews with foreign citizenship in no case 
are to be allowed into the heart of Russia.... Destroy only those structures 
and forests deemed necessary by the military situation .... Requisitions 
must be paid for on the spot.!? 


106 Tbid., |. 10. General Ivanov proposed: “Concentrate the resettling population in 
the rear region.... Send the evacuating Jew to areas east of the Volga, without, however, 
warning them about that” (ibid.). The reference is to Jews who expressed willingness to 
follow after the Russian army. 


107 Decree of the headquarters of the Fourth Army of 21 June 1915 (ibid.), f. 2118, 
op. 3, d. 9, I. 29. 


108 participants in this meeting included N. N. Yanushkevich; the chiefs of supplies to 
the fronts, N. A. Danilov and A. A. Mavrin; the Warsaw governor-general Prince P.N. 
Engalychev; and others. S. G. Nelipovich, *General ot infanterii N. N. Yanushkevich: 
Nemetskuiu pakost’ uvolit’, i bez nezhnostei.... Deportatsii v Rossii 1914-1918,” Voenno- 
istoricheskii zhurnal, no. 1 (1997): 48. 

109 RGVIA, f. 2005, op. 1, d. 40, 1. 13-15. New orders were immediately brought 
to the troops; c£, for example, the telegram from the headquarters of the Fourth Army 
of 25 June 1915: *At the order of the Supreme Commander, do not subject the Polish 
population to forced evacuation and attach them to work brigades only voluntarily. Do 
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The decisions of the Special council somewhat mitigated the military 
authorities! initial directives and drew a clear line between Russian Jews 
and Jews with foreign citizenship. The troops, however, continued ener- 
getically to destroy everything that they encountered as they retreated and 
to drive the civilian population to the rear despite the strict orders *to take 
the severest measures to halt the troops’ unauthorized destruction of the 
residents? possessions."! 1? The desperate situation in the frontal zone was 
starkly portrayed in the appeal of eleven members of the State Duma to 
the Supreme Commander (19 August 1915): *...disregarding the decree 
of 21 June 1915, in the wake of the army, they continue mercilessly to 
uproot the population and they destroy or grab all property. They burn 
villages and farms everywhere. The roads are overcrowded with ill and 
hungry refugees; epidemics are spreading in all localities.”!1! 

Headquarters was well aware of the chaos evoked by the evacua- 
tion orders and the troops’ behavior, which during the retreat turned 
“simply into a ‘free-for-all.””!!* Count A. M. Zamoiskii, assigned to 
the Headquarters, reported to the Supreme Commander: *Chaos reigns, 
engendering colossal material and moral casualties. The total number and 
content of complaints fills one with a feeling of hopelessness.” 113 

Some generals (including M. V. Alekseev, commander of the armies 
of the Northwestern Front) spoke out against the unrestrained destruc- 
tion of one's own rear, but he had no serious influence on the policy of 
Headquarters.!!* 

The military authorities’ orders on evacuation became a subject of 
lively discussion in the Council of Ministers.!!> General opinion viewed 


not evacuate the Jewish population forcibly or take them into work brigades (ibid.), f. 
2118, op. 3, d. 9, 1. 69. 


110 AAN, Akta Stanislawa Dzierzbickiego, 105. 
111 Thid., 206. 


112 Statement of V. P. Denisenko, division commander of the Seventh cavalry division 
(Lemke, 250 dnei), 88. 

113 RGVIA, f. 2005, op. 1, d. 40, 1. 129. In a telegram reporting the looting and 
atrocities committed by retreating forces, N. N. Yanushkevich issued a characteristic reso- 
lution on 5 July 1915: “Cease looting and violence, which likens us to our enemies” 
(ibid.), 71. 

114 Graf, “Military Rule”, 401. 

115 Discussions took place in the context of the complete lack of mutual understanding 
with Headquarters insofar as “the complete evacuation of areas relinquished to the enemy” 
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the policy of destruction and expulsions as poorly thought out, and 
people were convinced of its destructive consequences. In July 1915, the 
ministers noted: “Headquarters has totally lost its wits. It does not know 
what it is doing and into what abyss it is dragging Russia. One must not 
allude to the example of 1812 and transform the lands relinquished to 
the enemy into a waste land.”!!° 

The massive evacuations evoked the greatest indignation: “They tear 
people away from their native hearths, give them only a few hours to 
collect their things, and drive them away into the unknown distance.... All 
these crazed, irritated, and tortured crowds stream on all roads, hindering 
troop advancement, and bringing complete disorder to life in the rear.”!!7 

The consequences of the forced evacuation were very threatening. 
Listening to the discussion in the Council of Ministers, Yakhontov wrote: 
“In an ordinary war, the operative rule is “if you cut down a forest, the 
chips fly.... Meanwhile, these “chips” threaten to set all Russia on fire.” 113 

In August 1915, the Council of Ministers again addressed the issue 
of forced evacuation as a result of the demand by the commander of the 
Southwestern Front N. I. Ivanov “to evacuate forcibly the rear strip for 
100 versts into the heart of the country....” The ministers unanimously 
considered the measure unacceptable: “From the military point of view, a 
massive flood of refugees will hinder troop movement and the near rear. 


was “completely unexpected for the highest civil authorities. The high command did 
not issue any warning about the adopted decisions.... It is improbable to suppose that 
Headquarters itself was unaware of the true scale of the advancing catastrophe and that 
it caught it by surprise” (Yakhontov, “Pervyi god”), 312. 


116 Session of 30 July 1915 (Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni”), 32-33. The discussion at the 
meeting was very animated, and Yakhontov wrote down remarks without indicating the 
speaker. One of the ministers pointedly characterized the reasoning of the military lead- 
ership: “Headquarters ... is not inclined to reject the Kutuzov [Russian general credited 
with repelling Napoleonic invasion] enticement and the hope of opposing the German 
offensive with a wasteland” (ibid.). 


117 Tbid, In the words of A. V. Krivoshein: “Of all the grave consequences of the war, 
this phenomenon of ‘refugees’ is the most unexpected, the most threatening, and the 
most irremediable..." (ibid.), 37. 


118 Thid., 33. Court circles were also aware of the consequences of the military lead- 
ership's policy. See the memoirs of the court commandant V. N. Voeikov: *Despite the 
frequent appeals of the Council of Ministers to the Supreme Command Headquarters, the 
retreating troops’ plundering of the civilian population and the completely unnecessary 
evacuations continued ... leading to the complete devastation of the Polish territory....” 
(V. N. Voeikov, S Tsarem i bez Tsaria (Moscow: Terra, 1995), 159. 
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From a general governmental viewpoint, it is inadmissible to carry out 
the total expulsion of the population with the destruction of property 
and general devastation... [evacuation] is carried out crudely and with 
violence.” 11? 

In connection with the irresponsible and reckless implementation of 
forced evacuation, the Council of Ministers considered it acutely neces- 
sary to hold a meeting of the military council with the participation of 
the military and civil leadership.!*° At the end of August 1915, the new 
leadership of Headquarters demanded an end to unsanctioned evacua- 
tion of people and destruction of their property, noting, in particular, the 
conduct of Cossack units that were burning cities and villages.!?! 

Nevertheless, forced evacuations still continued on the Southwestern 
Front in the middle of September 1915, and in the middle of that month, 
the command of the Northern Front demanded the total evacuation from 
Lifland gubernia of all men from 17 to 45 years, an operation that the 
government averted with difficulty.!?? 

A million to several million people left their homes as a result of the 
military’s policy of forced evacuations during the retreat of 1915.7? The 
refugees, who overwhelmed the front and interior of the country, became 
an enormous economic and social problem, which remained unresolved 
during the war years.?^ In the course of this retreat, the system of 
military rule sharply demonstrated its administrative inexperience, organi- 
zational impotence, and inability to foresee the results of its own decisions 
and correct its mistakes. M. K. Lemke justifiably wrote in his diary: 


11? Yakhontov, *Tiazhelye dni”, 74, meeting of 16 August 1915. Characteristically, 
while criticizing the actions of military authorities, the ministers discuss issues of military 
strategy. Cf. with similar statement of A. V. Krivoshein (ibid.), 37. 


120 Tbid., 99-100, session of 24 August 1915. The reason for the ministers’ demand 
to convene such a council was the orders of the command of the Southwestern Front to 
clear out the rear and evacuate Kiev. For further details about the proposal to convene a 
military council, see above. 
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"[he military regime, lacking any kind of knowledge of the economic 
or everyday life of the country, did not consider it necessary to consider 
carefully its orders to clear out the fields of impending battles." 125 


x OK x 


Adoption of the new “Statute on field administration” on the eve of 
the war was dictated by the striving of Russia’s highest military and 
state leadership to modernize the system of troop management. The 
power pyramid that was established, however—from Headquarters to the 
army staffs—from the very start of military operations turned out to be 
confused and illogical with regard to the sphere of civil administration. !*° 
At the same time, the highest military leadership jealously guarded its 
recently acquired rights, resisting any governmental attempts to estab- 
lish control over the decrees of Headquarters in the sphere of civilian 
administration or even to influence them. 

There were several bases for the conflict between the highest military 
leadership and the central authority. The patent defects of military admin- 
istration, the army leadership’s striving to control everything not only at 
the front but also in the rear, the government’s inability to influence the 
course of things all evoked the ministers’ protest. Headquarters’ haughty 
attitude and attempt to place the blame for all blunders and failures on the 
civil bureaucracy intensified anger at the military. The Council of Minis- 
ters felt under attack by Headquarters and as its rival in a power struggle 
to rule the state.!?” Government positions in this struggle were weak- 
ened by its political heterogeneity and inability to oppose Headquarters 
as a united front.!*® At the same time, Headquarters actively intervened 


125 Lemke, 250 dnei, 265. “When the waves of refugees created a bottle neck in rail 
movement and transport ... only then did the band of governmental miscreants come to 
their senses” (ibid). 

126 The drafters of the “Statute” were guided by a certain logic and consistency: they 
endeavored to provide the military command with maximal authority in the theater of 
military operations, and if the war had truly lasted a matter of weeks, as had been 
envisioned, then, perhaps, the shortcomings of the system of military administration would 
not have been so obvious. See Graf, The Reign, 39. 

127 The military censorship thus permitted criticism of the government in the press, 
limiting itself to supervising the preservation of military secrets (Ganelin, Florinskii, 
“Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost"), 17. 


128 Graf, *Military Rule," 406. Some ministers, however, maintained close contact with 
Headquarters, acting as its allies. The Grand Prince's appeal to the Poles, which evoked 
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in the process of forming the Council of Ministers and influenced its 
composition. !?? 

In fact, from the start of the war, the highest military leadership 
apparently viewed itself not only as the center of administrative power, 
effectively competing with the Council of Ministers, but also as a center 
for adopting important political decisions (such as the Supreme Comman- 
der's declarations on the national issue (August 1914) and the decision 
to form national fighting units (1915).!9° 

In the sphere of domestic policy, Headquarters tried to cooperate with 
the Duma and also the Zemgor.!?! The Council of Ministers, as could be 
expected, reacted in a sharply negative manner to the military leadership's 
political contacts and initiatives. 13? 

At the same time, the expansion of the army's interference in the 
governing process in conditions of a supply crisis and defeats at the front 


so many comments, was written by the Minister of Foreign Affairs S. D. Sazonov, repre- 
sented in Headquarters by a special diplomatic office (ibid.). A. V. Krivoshein, sharply 
criticizing Yanushkevich at government meetings, conspired with him and Nikolai Niko- 
laevich regarding the new composition of the cabinet and saw Yanushkevich as a candidate 
for the post of war minister (Ganelin, Florinskii, “Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’”), 20. 


129 The campaign to replace War Minister V. A. Sukhomlinov and several other minis- 
ters was initiated precisely in Headquarters by Yanushkevich. See Ganelin, Florinskii, 
“Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost’,” 17; Graf, “Military Rule,” 403. 
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130 On the government's sharp reaction to Headquarters’ decision to form national 
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132 At the government session of 2 September 1915, A. V. Krivoshein responded in 
the following way to the chairman of the Union of Zemstva Prince G. E. L’vov (future 
minister-chairman of the Provisional Government): *This prince almost has been made 
chairman of some special government; at the front they talk only about him.... All his 
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from “military sources” (Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni"), 120. 
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bore an objective character, and the emperor's adoption of the function 
of supreme commander gave this process a semblance of legitimacy. 133 

In wartime one could not exclude completely the participation of the 
top generals in political decision-making; the problem was the almost 
complete exclusion of the civil administration (central and local) from 
administration in the region of the military operating theater. As the expe- 
rience of the total evacuation of 1915 showed, problems also derived from 
the military's administrative inexperience, their peremptoriness, and rash- 
ness in adopting serious decision that affected the fates of many thousands 
of people. The army’s rear presented a “picture of appalling outrages, 
anarchy, arbitrariness, and lack of governance.” 134 

The issue of the military authorities’ attitude toward the Jewish 
population must be considered in the context of this situation. 


22 . . . . . . c . . . ege 

133 In principle, Nikolai himself disapproved of Alekseev’s interference in civilian 
matters, but during the war, army interests were of primary importance to the tsar 
(Ganelin, Florinskii, *Rossiiskaia gosudarstvennost'"), 26. 


134 Words of Acting Minister of the Interior N. B. Shcherbatov at the government 
meeting of 16 August 1015 (Yakhontov, *Tiazhelye dni"), 73. It is worth noting that 
in the occupied areas of Belorussia and the Baltics (the so-called Ober-Ost lands), the 
German army carried out a policy of harsh and total regulation of all aspects of life; 
it strove to mobilize all of the area's resources in service to the war and regarded the 
military administration as a constructive force. See Vejas Gabriel Liulevicius, War Land 
on the Eastern Front. Culture, National Identity, and German Occupation in World War 
I (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 89-150. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Russian Army Command 
and the Negative Stereotype of the Jew 


In the following chapters, I shall analyze three components indicative of 
the Russian army's policy toward the Jews in wartime: 


l. Formation of the image of the Jews in the eyes of the military 
command. 

2. The military authorities’ transformation of this image via concrete 
steps and measures with regard to the Jews (a separate chapter will 
deal with expulsions and hostage taking). 

3. The attitude of officers and rank-and-file soldiers to the Jewish 
population of the frontal zone, in particular pogroms and acts of 
violence during the retreat of 1915. 


THE RUSSIAN COMMAND’S PERCEPTION OF JEWS 
IN THE ARMY AND OF THE JEWISH POPULATION 


As mentioned previously, even before the war, authorities were already 
expressing negative views about Jewish soldiers and were considering 
abolishing the conscription of Jews into the Russian army. As 500,000- 
600,000 Jews were serving in the army ranks at the start of the 
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war—almost a tenth of the entire Jewish population of Russia!—it is, 


therefore, important to trace the military command's attitude toward 
Jewish soldiers at that time. An important source of information on the 
Russian military's attitude toward Jewish soldiers is the contents of special 
questionnaires sent to the troops in March and August 1915 that dealt 
with Jews' service in army ranks.? N. N. Yanushkevich (chief-of-staff of 
the Supreme Command) explained the need for the questionnaire in a 
letter from 5 August 1915 to M. V. Alekseev (at the time, commander 
of the armies of the Northwestern Front): 


Undoubtedly, at the end of the war, it will be necessary to discuss very 
seriously the issue of further retaining Jews in the army ranks ... it would 
be most desirable at that time to have systematized material, collected from 
the responses and testimony of participants of the war and from military 
units that personally experienced the harm from the presence of Jews in 
their milieu.’ 


The final version of the list of questions was sent to units in August- 
September 1915. It included four groups of questions: about the moral 
qualities of Jewish soldiers, about their martial qualities, about their phys- 


ical qualities, and about the attitude of the local Jewish population to the 


war.* 
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The questionnaire asked about “instances of Jewish soldiers’ flouting 
their military duty or loyalty oath,” cases of treason, evasion of service, 
and also “the harmful influence of Jewish soldiers’ negative moral qual- 
ities on other soldiers in the unit.” It also inquired about incidents in 
which Jewish soldiers displayed courage and examples of Jewish soldiers’ 
fleeing from battle or surrendering. Separately, it asked to describe “cases 
in which the local Jewish population expressed good will or sympathy for 
our enemy.”° 

Considering the results of the prewar questionnaire regarding the 
abolition of the conscription of Jews, the negative evaluations of Jewish 
soldiers in the replies to Headquarters are hardly unexpected. For 
example, the commander of the 31st army corps, P. I. Mishchenko (who 
before the war considered that Jews should be deprived of Russian citi- 
zenship), on 7 April 1915 reported to headquarters of the Fourth Army: 
“The presence of Jews in combat units is undoubtedly undesirable... 
Poorly developed physically, they barely endure the difficulties of military 
campaigns, are frequently ill, are very emotional, and their nervousness 
affects others ... to a significant degree they are not devoted to Russia 
and often are hostile to it.”° 

In his account, Commander of the Sixteenth Army Corps V. N. Klem- 
bovskii emphasized the attitude of the Jewish population to the troops, 
defining it as “more hostile than indifferent.”” 


Book of Leo Baeck Institute 57, no. 1 (2012): 278-279; Tim Grady, A Deadly Legacy, 
137-142. 


5 ARR, 19: 264-265. 


$ RGVIA, f. 2118, op. 1, d. 855, I. 2. Mishchenko based his opinion on data received 
from corps units. Thus, according to the opinion of the commander of the 297th Kovno 
infantry regiment, “Jews are cowardly, they carry burdens with difficulty.... Although 
there are exceptions, they are very rare. In the regiment, the Yid David Esenkis fled to 
the enemy, after which I requested permission to take all the Yids out of the company 
to the rear" (ibid.), l. 5. The commander of the 75th artillery brigade considered that 
exceptions in a positive direction among the Jews were very rare, although from the 30 
lower ranking officers—Jews in his brigade—three had been awarded the St. George cross 
(ibid.), 1. 8. The commander of the 41st infantry division considered that “Jews were an 
extremely bad, unreliable, and demoralizing element in the army, unsuitable for service in 
peace and especially in wartime (ibid.), l. 36. According to the commander of the 71st 
infantry Belev regiment, “The majority of Jews are cowards and absolutely unfit for battle 
anywhere” (ibid.), 1. 68. 


7 According to the data of the fighting units of the corps, in August 1914, Jews of 
Bychawa (Lublin gubernia) would frequently shell the troops until they were expelled. 
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The commander of an artillery brigade in the Fourth Army expressed 
a somewhat different view of Jewish soldiers. Two out of the 26 Jews 
in the brigade had been awarded the St. George cross. The commander 
considered that the majority of his Jewish soldiers performed their service 
diligently even though soldiers of other nationalities treated them with 
great mistrust and hostility. In sum, although “Jews are worse soldiers 
than Christians, the small percentage of them cannot harm the army...."? 

P. A. Plehve, commander of the Twelfth Army, was unambiguously 
negative, repeating his conclusions from the prewar questionnaire: *...I 
find that such [Jews, S.G.] should not be admitted to the army in any 
form, as [they are] indubitably a harmful element, and their military duty 
should be replaced by a military tax."? In addition, Plehve alluded to 
the opinion of corps commanders of his army, who considered Jewish 
soldiers *... nervous, cowardly by nature, easily panicked”; they have a 
notable “lack of patriotism ... an inclination to various dealings, cunning, 
falseness, faking illnesses, and they frequently surrender. The presence of 
Jews in the troops is extremely harmful....”!° 

The ideological roots of the Russian command’s negative attitude 
toward the Jews can be seen in a report of V. V. Smirnov, commander 
of the Second Army (November 1915). According to General Smirnov: 


[Jews] ... blatantly place material benefits and profit above spiritual goods 
and patriotic enthusiasm ... the Jewish stream pouring into our army has 
a contaminating effect on our well spring of Russian military strength.... 
Everyone cannot help but notice that Jewry has special ... vices and short- 
comings, the chaos of envious malice and hatred of non-Jews, duplicity, 
falseness, cunning, betrayal, unscrupulous means.... The Jews’ motto is 
that everything is good in this world from which one can profit. There is 
no profit from military service....!! 


The Jews also hid supplies, water, and bread (Bychawa), gave away Russian units under 
enemy fire (Czestochowa) (ibid.), 1. 49-50. 


8 Ibid., 1. 16. 
9 RGVIA, f. 2152, op. 1, d. 19, 1. 26 (letter to the chief-of-staff from 13 April 1915). 


10 Tbid., 1. 29. Plehve buttressed his conclusions with statistics: during the war, among 
the soldiers who were missing in action in the Fifth Army Corps, 29% were Jewish soldiers; 
in the Fourth Siberian, 31%, and in the Fifteenth Army Corps, 34% were Jews (ibid.), d. 
19, 1. 28. 


1! RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 177, 1. 1-1 ob., 3. 
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Smirnov based his opinion on pseudo-scientific arguments, discussing 
the negative influence of the Talmud and Jewish religion on Jews’ 
moral and mental development, the false Talmudic morality, and the 
demoralizing Talmudic education.!? 

With regard to Jews’ service specifically in the Second Army, the 
commander reported that no particular incidents of Jews’ courage had 
been noted. If a Jew had been awarded the St. George cross, in Smirnov’s 
opinion, the reason for his exploit was “not a display of courage and mili- 
tary glory ... but merely persistence to obtain through a military award 
the right to reside outside the Pale of Settlement."!? “Jewish soldiers, 
being extremely cowardly and cunning, were always a caricature of a real 
warrior.... A Jew in the ranks is undoubtedly a harmful and undesirable 
element, and barring their access to the army will not weaken it but, on 
the contrary, will strengthen it...."!* General Smirnov's opinion about 
the attitude of the Jewish population of the frontal zone toward the army 
was far from positive: *the majority of Jewish inhabitants ... are hostile 
toward us, hide from us, and convey reserves of grain and fodder to the 
enemy....”!5 

The attitude of the command of the Eighth Army to Jewish soldiers 
is evident from the reply prepared by the army staff to an appeal from 
Jewish Duma deputies, who asked the command to deny reports about 
“the hostility” of Jews in the Russian army (April 1916): 


12 «The Talmud does not instill in them a religious duty to the Tsar or Fatherland” 
(ibid.), 1. 15. 


13 Ibid., 1. 7. 


14 Ibid., l. 15, ob; 1. 16. According to statistical data for the Second Army, from 18 
July 1914 through 1 May 1915, 5632 Jews joined this army. Of them, 3.3% ran away; 
0.55 surrendered; 24.8 were missing in action; 4.2 were killed; 3.1 seriously wounded; 
7.5 lightly wounded; and 39.95% remained in the force. Of 612 wounded, 107 were 
digital wounds; of 437 lightly wounded, 58 returned to the ranks (ibid.), 1. 15 ob. 


15 Ibid., |. 3 ob. Smirnov gives the following examples of the Jewish population’s 
hostility: “in the siege of Wiskitki, the espionage of Jews and German colonists was so 
harmful that ... in February 1915, the forward staging post commandant was forced to 
expel all Jews and Germans... On 2 August 1914, in Kalish [Kalisz] gubernia, the Jew 
Pesach Ronechka did not give a soldier water to drink and insulted him.... In Lask, 
the Jews refused to sell edible provisions to Russian soldiers at any price, but for the 
Germans they opened 18 bakeries” (ibid.), l. 10 and ob. According to the report of 
the Fourteenth Siberian infantry division in November 1914, in Waliszew, Kernozia, and 
Sochaczew (Warsaw gubernia), Jews were caught signaling to the Germans, and in three 
cases were stabbed to death at the scene of the crime (ibid.), 1. 14, ob. 
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... Jews ... as soldiers ... are an element that is unquestionably not only 
useless but also harmful; they try to avoid service in the ranks; at the 
first opportunity, they surrender.... Landing in captivity, they betray every- 
thing, become bosses over prisoners, manifest the cruelty characteristic of 
their race [my italics, S. G.], a thirst for profiteering, a striving to exploit 
their subordinates, and they mock the healthy national instincts of our 
soldiers. 6 


Regarding the attitude of the Jewish population of the frontal zone: 


... from the very start of the campaign, [it] manifests a sharply expressed 
hostility... It has a very specific mass character, wherein Russian Jews 
differ little from Galician ones.... Jews actively hide deserters, facilitate 
the escapes of lower ranking officers and, in general, try to weaken the 
strength of the Russian army. In the days of our successes, Jewish hostility 
was concealed by obsequiousness and attentiveness; in times of failure, 
however, it bursts forth in the form of the Jewish masses’ animated happy 
mood ... their unwillingness to sell goods to the soldiers and other facts.... 
When our troops retreated, the Jews were happy and sang songs....!7 


The Eighth Army staffs considered that numerous facts of Jews’ abet- 
ting the enemy and frequent cases of their espionage completely refuted 
the statements of Duma representatives Bomash, Friedman, and Gure- 
vich that “the firm conviction of the Russian army and society about the 
existence of Jewish espionage has its foundation only in ‘antisemitism’” 
(quotation marks in text, S. G.).? Galician Jews’ hostility and aid to 
the enemy was, however, more understandable to the staff of the Eighth 
Army as "everything there was teeming with representatives of the Judaic 


16 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 60, 1. 1-10. 
17 Ibid., 1. 11-16. 


18 Ibid., 1. 16. The staff of the Eighth Army illustrated their assertion about the Jews’ 
hostile activity by the following examples: on 15 August 1915, Jews led Germans to 
Russian positions near Zagor’ye and an entire company was annihilated; on 18 August in 
Lutsk , they shot at retreating Russian soldiers; on 13 September 1915, almost all the Jews 
from Liubishew went over to the Germans. In Lask (Kalisz gubernia) there was agitation 
for the Germans (the Eighth Army, however, never conducted military operations in Kalisz 
gubernia). According to the testimony of a captured Polish legionnaire, “all Jews sell out 
for money and help the Germans." The Jews of the city of Rovno [now, Rivne, Ukraine] 
refused to evacuate to Russia. In the shtetl of Belz, the Jews allegedly cut the telegraph 
wires (ibid.), 1. 16-20. 
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race. With the [Russian] conquest of Galicia, the domination of the Jews 
declined.”!° 

The highest levels of military command seemed convinced of the 
disloyalty of Jewish soldiers and of their espionage for the enemy even 
before the appearance of the questionnaire or its results. The commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the Southwestern Front, N. I. Ivanov, thus 
declared on 31 March 1915: “... due to the abundance of lower-ranking 
Jews in wagon trains and in institutions at the front ... Austrian spies 
receive reports about life at the rear and the front...."?9 Two days later 
(2 April), the headquarters of the Southwestern Front sent an aston- 
ishing warning to the front armies: “...according to some data, it has 
been detected that our lower-ranking Jews are giving information to the 
enemy about our troops, utilizing bottles with enclosed notes that are 
dropped downstream."?! 

The police shared the conviction about the hostility of Jews in the 
Russian army. For example, a report of the Warsaw police chief to the 
Police Department about the sentiments of the population (November 
1914) states that the Jewish population of Warsaw “en masse ... does not 
display special sympathy toward the Russian army but also does not carry 
out any disloyal actions." At the same time, the police chief continued, the 
opinion about the Jews’ hostility “was confirmed so solidly ... [because] 
the Jews produce a great number of spies as a result of the inclination 
of many of them to all sorts of crimes for the sake of money.... Because 
the majority of Jews know German, the Germans utilized them in the 
occupied localities as guides and informers."?? 

These examples clearly sketch a negative image of Jews in the army 
and of the Jewish population of the frontal zone; the Jews’ “sins” in the 
eyes of the Russian military command are thus evident. On the one hand, 
judgments about the Jews’ foggy “ill will” and “dislike” of Russian troops 
evolve into charges of blatant sabotage and espionage, just as political 
unreliability inevitably is transformed into alleged subversive activity. On 


19 Tbid., 1. 20. 

20 ARR, 19: 252. 

21 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 39, 1. 113. 

22 AGAD, Pomocnik Warszawskiego General-Gubernatora. f. 491, 5-6. 
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the other hand, the commanders were convinced of the Jewish soldiers? 
inferior fighting ability and physical qualities and also of the inclination of 
the entire Jewish population toward profiteering and panic.?? 


CHARGES AGAINST THE JEWS 


The above so-called “examples” of the Jews’ hostile attitude toward the 
Russian army, for the most part, are notably diffuse and non-specific 
(“the Jews are always hiding,” “all the Jews sell out for money and help 
the Germans”). The vagueness of the military authorities’ charges against 
the Jews is very characteristic. For example, soon after the start of the 
war (23 August 1914), the general quartermaster of the Second Army 
wrote to the Lomza governor: “The Jewish settlement of Myshinets for 
a long time has been kindly disposed toward the Germans, but from the 
start of the war ... it is playing up to them to Russia's detriment...."?* 
On 14 January 1915, the headquarters of the Twentieth Army corps 
transmitted information to the troops that the Germans were sending 
a mass of spies across the front line, “chiefly Jews."?* According to the 
report of the headquarters of the Eighth Army, in August 1915, “our 
cavalry, operating in Western Polesia, encountered a hostile attitude on 
the part of local residents, chiefly Jews and colonists. ...”?6 

The military authority's general inclination to regard the Jews as an 
unfriendly or directly hostile element was evident in Russian-occupied 
Galicia, where a civil administration operated in subordination to the 
Russian military. In July 1914, a note to Russian officers complained that 


23 From the commanders’ viewpoint, a deserter was primarily a Jew. Sir Alfred Knox, 
With the Russian Army, 1914-1917: Being Chiefly Extracts from the Diary of a Mili- 
tary Attaché (London: Hutchinson, 1921), 1: 73. Nevertheless, the Jews were not the 
only “disloyal element.” A. N. Kuropatkin noted that in his Grenadier corps, it was 
Polish soldiers who fled to the Germans. The total number of Polish deserters is perhaps 
exaggerated—up to 200,000. V. P. Buldakov, Krasnaia smuta: Priroda i posledstviia 
revoliutsionnggo nasiliia (Moscow: Rosspen, 1997), 74. 

24 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 3, 1. 563. Several days later, at the order of the military 
authorities, the Jews were evacuated from Myshinets. CAHJP, HMF/583.E; original: 
GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 

25 RGVIA, f. 2144, op. 7, d. 49, 1. 14. 


26 “At the scene of the crime, a mounted Jew was caught, giving information to the 
enemy about our patrol, for which he was immediately hung...." RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, 
d. 1673, 1. 558. 
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in Galicia, “the Russian element is suffering in all ways from the Poles’ 
cultural and political domination and also from the Jews’ economic domi- 
nation."?7 A report from N. A. Basili, an official of the diplomatic office 
at Headquarters to the Supreme Commander (September 1914), deter- 
mined that in Galicia, “Jews, of course, are very hostile toward us, but 
in view of the triumph of our might, they do not dare to show their 
dislike. "28 

On 3 January 1915, the military authorities suggested replacing the 
remaining Jewish burgomasters in Galicia because “with the Russian 
troops’ occupation, all Jews relate hostilely to the Russians, and they do 
not lose hope for the return of Austrian troops"; moreover, the Jews are 
corrupt and exploit the local population.?? 

Sometimes, even though the charges against the Jews were fantastic, 
the military authorities took them seriously (see above, the charge that 
secret information was conveyed to the enemy via bottles dropped down- 
stream). On 24 May 1915, the head of the gendarme department of 
Galicia, Colonel Mezentsov, reported to Governor-General Bobrinskii 
that Lvov Jews were buying up copper, which they were receiving from 
tram conductors, to transmit to Austria.) According to gendarmes’ 
reports (January 1915) in Husiatyn, twenty Jews hired someone to 
bring them Austrian newspapers from Hungary via Carpathian mountain 


27 Zapiska, sostavlennaia pri Voenno-Tsenzurnom — otdelenii Upravleniia General- 
Kvartirmeistera Shtaba Glavnokomanduiushchego Armuami Iugo-Zapadnogo fronta (iul 
1914) (n. p. 1914), 5. 


28 Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia v epokhu imperializma. Dokumenty iz arkhivov tsarskogo 
i vremennogo pravitel’stva, 1878-1917, Series 3, vol. 6, first half, ed. M. N. Pokrovskii 
(Moscow: Gossotsekonom. Izd-vo, 1935), doc. 338, p. 337. At this place in the report 
is the grand duke's resolution: *a warning must be given" (ibid.). 


29 In Chortkov [now Chortkiv, Ukraine], the burgomaster was Kozover, in Buchach 
[now in Ukraine; as part of Galicia, it was written as Buczacz], it was Shtern (TDIAUK, 
f. 361, op. 1, d. 30, 1. 29). 


30 Ibid., d. 31, l. 79. Cf. with the denunciation by some specially entrusted official 
Plakida, who reported on 10 May 1915 to the counterintelligence division of the Third 
Army that Jews of Lublin and Kholm gubernias were preparing enormous warehouses 
with sugar, flour, lard, etc. for the advancing Austrians. The Austrians allegedly ordered 
these goods from Russian Jews, which now were stored in western Galicia. Moreover, 
Zionist Jews in these gubernias were allegedly buying gold coins, trying to undermine 
the value of the ruble (ibid.), d. 554, 1. 2-3. 
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passes.?! Other reports claimed that Jews in Hrymailiv were demanding 
payment in Austrian currency.?? In the Galician gendarme department, 
all these accusations were gathered and cases were seriously opened.?? 

One could attribute the military authorities’ conviction about Gali- 
cian Jews’ disloyalty to the fact that they were citizens of a state at war 
with Russia. Their accusations against Jews who were Russian citizens, 
however, were no different in either style or content. The army comman- 
ders? general dissatisfaction derived primarily from their supposition that 
the Jews were organically incapable of being loyal citizens—Russian 
patriots. The view of all Russian Jewry as a subversive element appears 
clearly in the correspondence regarding the Jewish Committee to Aid War 
Victims (Russian acronym EKOPO). A note of the headquarters of the 
Western Front from 23 November 1915 reported: 


In Petrograd there is a *Petrograd committee to aid Jewish war victims." 

. In fact, it is led by representatives of the social-democratic Jewish 
parties.... The Petrograd committee is now the main leader of the Jewish 
revolutionary movement in Russia, directed at creating unfavorable condi- 
tions for further conduct of the war, at arousing dissatisfaction with the 
war, and active protest against it. This committee now issues directives all 
over Russia to Jewish parties and organizations....°* 


The report of the counterintelligence headquarters of the Northern 
Front, sent to the police department, acknowledges, in truth: “There 
are no data indicating that the committee is the leader of the Jewish 
revolutionary movement in Russia.” It immediately adds, however that 
“the criminal activity both of this committee ... and of all Jewry, striving 
toward one goal — equal rights — is indubitable: the Jews are conducting 
wide-spread agitation devoted to the defense of Jewry’s interests."?? This 


31 Ibid., d. 31, 1. 163. These newspapers, however, were from the previous year (ibid.), 
1. 165. 


32 Ibid., 1. 207-208. 
33 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 570, 571, 572. 


34 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4c, d. 629, I. 1. On the activity of EKOPO, see Steven J. 
Zipperstein, “The Politics of Relief: The Transformation of Russian Jewish Communal 
Life During the First World War,” Studies in Contemporary Jewry 4 (1988): 22-40. 


35 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4c, d. 629, 1. 43-44. Incidentally, the counterintelligence 
division of the Northern Front permitted EKOPO to disseminate questionnaires and 
letters. Ibid., 1. 37, letter of 17 December 1915. 
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text implies that, according to Russian counterintelligence, the Jews’ 
striving for equal rights and the legal means used to attain it were both 
criminal. 

The military authorities’ accusations against the Jews were supported 
and relayed by the civil administration at the theater of military opera- 
tions. At a meeting with representatives of the local Jewish community 
(evidently, at the beginning of 1915), Lublin governor, I. I. Sterligov, 
alluding to military authorities’ reports, presented a list of grievances to 
the Jews: 


Jews speculate and inflate prices enormously ... they bribe officials, they 
buy up everything including stolen items (reports about this came from 
intercepted letters in Yiddish). They evade military service in every possible 
way, making broad use of self-mutilation.... Jews are doing everything that 
arouses indignation and dissatisfaction against them. General Mavrin (chief 
of supplies of the Southwestern Front) and I have permission from the 
highest authorities to expel all Jews from the gubernia and the area of 
military operations. We shall implement this mercilessly.?Ó 


The attitude of the central civilian administration to the widespread, 
sweeping accusations against the Jews in the frontal zone should be 
considered in the context of the military authorities’ charges against the 
Jews. On 9 January 1916, K. D. Kafafov, acting director of the Police 
Department, declared in a circular to local authorities and gendarmes: 


Utilizing numerous underground organizations, Jews presently are 
intensely preoccupied with revolutionary propaganda in order to arouse 
general dissatisfaction in Russia; they ... chose another two important 
factors — artificial price increases of basic commodities and the disap- 
pearance of small change from circulation.... Revolutionaries, their Jewish 
inspirers, and also hidden supporters of Germany intend to evoke general 
dissatisfaction and protest against the war by means of hunger and an 
excessive appreciation of vital products....?7 


In 1917, Kafafov indicated to the Extraordinary investigative commis- 
sion of the Provisional Government that the text of this circular was based 
on reports received by the police department on 26 November 1915 from 


36 CAHJP, HME/584.E; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 161. 
37 ARR 19 (1928): 267-268. 
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Headquarters.?? The governor of Kiev, Count Ignat'ev, demonstrated 
that a fight against a scarcity of coins (for which there were objective 
reasons in wartime) could be conducted without accusing the Jews. When 
issuing practical orders to the police about measures deriving from the 
circular in order to combat speculators and profiteers, he never used the 
words “Jews,” speaking all the time about *persons."?? Kafafov’s circular, 
perceived as the government's attempt to turn the Jews into scapegoats 
for economic difficulties, evoked lively discussions in political circles and 
in the Duma.?? 

One of the most widespread charges against the Jews was the so-called 
damaging of telephone and telegraph lines. Extensive correspondence of 
military headquarters exists on this issue. In the city of Sochaczew, at the 
end of 1914, the Jews allegedly “ruined” the telegraph line, ceasing such 
activity only after hostages had been taken. In January 1915 in Wyszo- 
gród (Plock gubernia), a Jewish tailor was caught allegedly planning to 
cut a telephone wire with a razor; he was hung on the square. In the 
siege of Sierpc (Plock gubernia), Cossacks caught a Jew cutting a piece of 
telephone cable; that led to the expulsion of the Jewish population.*! 

Military authorities resorted to harsh measures to protect the wires. 
In September 1914, the commandant of Łódź imposed upon the Jewish 
community responsibility for guarding telephone and telegraph wires 
under threat of total expulsion from the city? In Żyrardów (Warsaw 
gubernia), the forward staging post commandant ordered the rabbi to 
organize a guard for the wires: 600 Jews, fearing a provocation, guarded 
the telephone lines.*? 

A large number of the cases that arose in connection with telephone 
and telegraph wires may have been related to the religious practice of 
maintaining an “eruy,” a ritual enclosure around a certain space that 
permits religious Jews to carry things from place to place on the Sabbath 


38 Ganelin, “Gosudarstvennaia Duma i antisemitskie tsirkuliary 1915-1916 godov,” 
Vestnik Evreiskogo universiteta v Moskve, no. 3 (10) (1995): 6. 


39 ARR 19 (1928):268-269. 

40 See further, in Chapter 8. 

41 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 177, |. 12 ob., 13 ob., 14. 
42 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 255. 


43 Ibid., 1. 250. There were similar situations in Zamość, Izbica (both—Lublin 
gubernia), and Mszczonów in Warsaw gubernia. Ibid., 1. 251, 253; CAHJP, HMF/583.C; 
original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 
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and holidays. Jews used copper wire for this purpose because of its 
durability and cheap price. In the frontal zone, maintaining these wire 
enclosures could be cause for a charge of espionage. In Rózany (Lomza 
gubernia) in August 1914, a Polish medic reported that Jews were hiding 
telephone wire. Coils of telephone wire were, indeed, found; 12 Jews 
were arrested and severely beaten. After an explanation by Rabbi Naftali- 
Yosif Fraind that it was a matter of an eruv, and his assurances, the 
arrestees were released. The commandant of the city, Colonel Bezuglov, 
issued a stern reprimand to the police, and he tore off the epaulets and 
Red Cross band from the medic who had hit the Jews, yelling, “And you 
are called upon for mercy ... Swine.”*° In Czyżew (Łomża gubernia), 
soldiers caught an old Jew with wire and wanted to hang him. A Jewish 
doctor, to whom the old man explained that the wire was intended for the 
eruv, interfered. An officer told the soldiers that the wire was not suitable 
for a telephone, and they released the old man.*° 

In Goworów in the Ostrołęka district of Łomża gubernia, a partic- 
ularly dramatic incident occurred. At the beginning of 1914, a police 
guard named Denisiuk was assigned there. The Jews had permission to 
keep special wire netting for the erzv. In Denisiuk's opinion, this permis- 
sion was not valid in wartime as it could be used against the army 
(Denisiuk heard that allegedly, somewhere the Jews were barricading 
streets with netting, not permitting Russian troops to pass through). The 
policeman then confiscated four boxes with netting and reported to mili- 
tary authorities about his discovery of attempted sabotage. All the Jewish 
homeowners in Goworów (71) were arrested and interrogated. The head 
of the district guard, upon learning about this, yelled at Denisiuk (“Don’t 
you know that these wires were set up 16 years ago"), and he removed 
him for illegal actions and offending the Jews’ religious feelings.*7 


44 Chaim Perl, ed., The Encyclopedia of Jewish Life amd Thought, 2nd edition (New 
York: Digitalia, 1996), 120. 


45 The commandant also promised to protect the Jews from the Poles’ provocations, 
calling the latter “pogromists” and “rebels.” CAHJP, HMF/583; original: GARF, f. 9458, 
op. 1, d. 160; also: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 268. 


46 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 267. Cf. with a similar case, mentioned in S. 
P. Mel’gunov’s diary: before the situation with the wire was clarified, they beat two old 
Jews to death with clubs. Mel’gunov, Vospominaniia i dnevniki, vyp.l (Paris: Les Editeurs 
Reunis, 1964), 188. 


47 RGVIA, f. 2005, op. 1, d. 68, I. 76-84. 
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The affronted policeman decided to complain to the high military 
command. The affair reached Yanushkevich himself, who questioned 
the commander of the Dvinsk military district about the details. The 
commander of the district removed the head of the district guard and 
reinstated Denisiuk in his position; the netting was taken from the Jews 
and they were forbidden to use them.^? The intensive participation of 
the chief-of-staff of the Supreme Command in such a seemingly insignif- 
icant matter gives pause to consider the personal factor and ponder the 
influence of antisemitism of highly-placed officers on the army's attitude 
toward Jews during the war. 


ANTISEMITISM OF RUSSIAN COMMANDERS 


The results of a survey conducted by the War Ministry before the war 
elucidates the question of whether on a personal level the Russian mili- 
tary command was blatantly antisemitic. The answers reveal there were no 
Judeophiles among the highest military command; some showed blatantly 
antisemitic feelings, and others adopted a more pragmatic approach. 

Among contemporaries, General Yanushkevich, chief-of-staff of the 
Supreme Commander, had a reputation for an odious attitude toward 
Jews. He reputedly manifested “morbid sadism” toward Jewry.^? Peter 
Holquist considers even that Yanushkevich carried out “a targeted, 
systemic, and far- reaching antisemitic program” of actions.?? According 
to Finance Minister P. L. Bark, Yanushkevich told him directly at Head- 
quarters in the summer of 1915: “Intimidation is the best way of finding 
the spies hidden among the Jewish community."5! 

A banal work episode is characteristic. In February 1915, the chief 
of supplies of the Northwestern Front, N. A. Danilov, reported to 
Headquarters about “several incidents” of Jewish fraud. As the adopted 


48 Ibid., 1. 75. 


49 ARR, 19: 246. See also Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni,” 42; Lohr, Nationalizing the 
Russian Empire. The Campaign against Enemy Aliens During World War I (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 137; W. B. Lincoln, Passage, 141-142. A Jewish 
publicist hints at Yanushkevich’s Polish origin as cause for his antisemitism (V. L’vov- 
Rogachevskii, Goniteli evreiskogo naroda (Moscow: Moskovskii sovet, 1917), 93. 
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51 Bakhmieteff Archive, P. L. Bark. Memoirs (typescript), ch. 15, 46. 
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punitive measures (expulsion to the Pale of Settlement, fines, and impris- 
onment) were ineffective, General Danilov requested permission to expel 
“swindlers of all nationalities” to Tomsk gubernia.?? Yanushkevich burst 
into an angry diatribe in response: “In cases of Jews’ swindling and 
deception ... the Supreme Commander orders ... applying ... the most 
energetic and resolute measures, not excluding hanging and corporal 
punishments.” In addition, Yanushkevich asked Danilov for data on the 
number of Jews hanged during the war.°? Headquarters of the North- 
western Front in fright asked the Dvinsk military district about the 
number of Jews hung “if there were such cases, and if a record was 
kept. »9* 

Archival documents contain several examples of Yanushkevich’s orders 
in which Jews inevitably figure as the enemies (and are often called 
“Yids”). On 30 March 1915, it was declared that the “local, primarily 
Jewish population” is collecting rifles at the military operating theater 
and energetic searches must be conducted in order to take them away.?? 
On 29 June 1915, Yanushkevich reported to the chief of supplies of 
the Southwestern Front Mavrin: “Recently there has been a significant 
increase of venereal diseases, especially syphilis, among the troops. There 
are indications that a German-Jewish organization is spending rather 
significant sums on the maintenance of women infected with syphilis so 
that they would seduce officers and infect them....”°° 


52 CAHJP, HM2/7913.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2043, op. 1, d. 455. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Ibid. On 4 March 1915, Danilov nevertheless asked permission to expel Jews to one 
of the localities in Siberia because “not all cases of swindling can be punished as severely as 
indicated." On 16 March, Yanushkevich ordered that Jews be expelled to Tomsk gubernia 
(ibid.). 

55 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 49, I. 46. 


56 ANLI (Archives and manuscripts of the National Library of Israel) V 3 (on cloth), 
also in CAHJP HMF/586; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 163. See also Siobhan 
Hearne, *Sex on the Front: Prostitution and Venereal Disease in Russia's First World 
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In this connection, Yanushkevich gave an order to “reinforce police 
supervision of hotels.... In cases when affiliation with a gang is estab- 
lished ... subject such women to corporal punishment” and expel them 
in administrative order.5? 

On 8 May 1915, Yanushkevich reported to Interior Minister N. A. 
Maklakov that “certain newspapers published with Jewish money have 
been widely distributed in the army with an extremely harmful influence 
on our troops," and he asked the Interior Ministry not to permit access to 
the military units “of agitational periodical publications, that undermine 
... the heroic spirit of our army.”°® Yanushkevich thus thought he saw 
the Jews’ evil influence everywhere, trying to harm Russia and the army. 

Yanushkevich, evidently, was not alone among Russian army comman- 
ders in his Judeophobia. Most likely, Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich 
shared the antisemitic prejudices, was well-informed about the perse- 
cution of Jews, and supported Yanushkevich's initiatives against the 
Jews.°? 

N. I. Ivanov and A. E. Evert, commanding generals at the South- 
western and Western fronts were known antisemites; officials at Head- 
quarters would speak of the “Yids” and while drinking tea, would discuss 
programs for “exterminating the Yids” in Galicia."9? The attitude toward 
the Jews is starkly evident in a letter of P. A. Plehve, commander of the 
Northern Front, to M. V. Alekseev (7 January 1916): “Through their 
numerous (chiefly the Bund) socialist and other political parties, the Jews 
began to conduct intensified revolutionary work....”°! Plehve’s formula- 
tion is noteworthy: he does not say “Jewish parties” engage in subversive 


57 ANLI, V 3 (on cloth); also in CAHJP, HMF/586; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, 
d. 163. 


58 Cited in D. A. El'iashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia politika i evreiskain pechat’ v Rossii, 
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activity but “Jews by means of their parties,” that is, subversive activity is 
considered initially and immanently inherent to the Jews.9? 

Viewing Jews as enemies led the generals to insult and humiliate them 
at personal meetings. For example, in September 1914, on the road, 
General Mishchenko encountered 26 Jews from the shtetl of Pilvishki 
[now Pilviskiai, Lithuania], fleeing from the fighting to the rear. At first, 
Mishchenko ordered that they all be shot; then (after persuasion by the 
division doctor standing nearby) flogging. The children received 25 lashes 
each; the men 50-75, after which they were all sent on a transport to 
Tomsk gubernia.ó? 

In February 1915, General Bezgladnov declared to a Jewish delegation 
in Lomza that “Yids” are obliged to maintain cleanliness in the city, and 
he added, “You, Yids, bloodsuckers, sucked our blood; now pay 100, 200, 
one thousand rubles for a wagon, and haul it away. Take it away with your 
hands, take out s...t in your pockets, so that it is clean for me."6* 

In June 1915, the commandant of the Brest-Litovsk fortress blatantly 
humiliated the Jews by singling them out for digging work. The entire 
Jewish male population from 16 to 55 years old was sent to this work. 
They had to walk 66 kilometers without water; the Jews drank water from 
a meadow. When a rabbi stated that he had a fatty heart, the policeman 
replied that the march would do him good.Ó? This was far from an 
isolated case. On 22 September 1914 in Kalvarija (Suwalki gubernia), 
after the return of Russian troops, all Jewish males aged 12 and older 
were dispatched to digging works as punishment for a *favorable attitude? 


62 Tt is worth noting the textual similarities of Plehve's letter with Kafafov's notorious 
circular, issued two days later. 


63 CAHJP, HMF/590.F; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 167. As mentioned earlier, 
this general sent an entirely negative evaluation of Jewish soldiers. 


64 CAHJDP, HMF/585.G; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. C£. with one Cossack 
colonel in the town of Kalvarija in Suwatki gubernia who, in conversation with Jewish 
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colonel yelled at them: “You are cursed Yids and nothing more" (GARE, f. 579, op. 1, 
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toward the Germans. Over a thousand Jews with two rabbis at the head 
were sent knee-deep in mud for 32 kilometers to clean the highway.°° 

The incident concerning the corporal punishment of the Grodno 
resident Mstibovskii illustrates the difference between the pragmatic 
and emotional Judeophobic approaches of the Russian army's highest 
commanders.” In May 1915, Interior Minister N. A. Maklakov reported 
to the commander-in-chief of the armies of the Northwestern Front M. 
V. Alekseev that on 31 March 1915, the commander of the Tenth Army 
ordered, *that the resident of the city of Grodno, the Jew Mstibovskii, 
receive corporal punishment for concealing ... meat to the detriment 
of operating troops." The cause for the punishment was the refusal to 
provide meat for a dinner at army headquarters (the dinner was in Alek- 
seev's honor), as the meat had earlier been sold to another military unit. 
In response to the governor's request to cancel the punishment, the 
army commander General Radkevich said that *punishing this Jew as an 
example may have a desirable effect on other local exploiter-merchants.” 
After the punishment was implemented on 6 April 1915, Mstibovskii was 
sent to Poltava. 

In a letter to Alekseev, Interior Minister Maklakov requested not to 
have the police carry out floggings “that have no basis in law”; if the 
military commanders want to resort to corporal punishment, they should 
entrust it to military officers.°* General Alekseev's response to Maklakov’s 
letter (26 May 1915) was eloquent: “I am sorry that I was responsible 
for this entire matter.” Evidently queried about the matter, on 9 June, 
Radkevich responded to Alekseev: “Corporal punishments, abolished ... 
in ordinary life, are instituted by the Supreme Commander as an excep- 
tional measure with regard to the Jews in the case ... of fraudulent actions 


66 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 253-254. In Marijampolė (Suwałki gubernia), at 
the order of military authorities, the Jews also had to repair the road. They were not 
released for holidays and were not permitted to hire replacements. They sent old people 
and medical personnel from the infirmary, including the sole doctor (ibid.), 1. 256. 


67 The entire incident is described in CAHJP, HM2 /7913.1; original: RGVIA, f. 2049, 
op. 1, d. 390. 
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that harm the army."9? Radkevich considered that the police should carry 
out corporal punishments and that the utilization of soldiers for this 
purpose was “extremely undesirable as it was incompatible with a military 
calling.” 

Notably, several civilian officials were no less blatantly antisemitic than 
Russian military commanders. For example, in June 1915, the governor 
of Poltava, A. K. Baggovut, while conversing with a representative of 
EKOPO, the Jewish Committee to Aid War Victims, on seeing the word 
“war victims” on a form with the organization’s title, started yelling: 
“What kind of war victims! They are spies and traitors who ought to 
be shot on the spot.... Don’t portray them as unfortunates; they are 
not unfortunates but traitors who have betrayed the Russian state in 
which they live....””! Transferred later to the post of governor in Kursk, 
Baggovut declared publicly in 1916: “All the other peoples of Russia 
acted patriotically and loyally during the war; therefore, none of them 
was expelled but they were only voluntary refugees. Jewish refugees are 
in fact all expellees because they all engaged in espionage, warning the 
enemy, and treason."7? 

Baggovut was not alone in his attitude toward the Jews. In February 
1916, the governor of Bessarabia asked the police about the possibility 
of clearing the Jews away from a 53 kilometer-strip along the Roma- 
nian border? Many local representatives of the civil authority easily 
permitted themselves to insult and humiliate Jews. Thus, in September 
1914, the head of the district, Dmitriev, whipped Jews, including women, 
in Volkovysk (Grodno gubernia) [now Vawkavysk, Belarus], “I shall bear 
down on all you Yids with my authority.””+ 


69 Radkevich is referring to a telegram from the headquarters of the Northwestern 
Front from 26 February 1915, sent after the above-cited telegram of Yanushkevich, which 
permitted hanging and corporal punishment for Jewish swindlers (CAHJP, HM2.7913.5; 
original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 55. 
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If not legitimate, in any case, this attitude toward Jews in the frontal 
zone was not punished, in part because of the stereotyped image of the 
Jews sketched by the military and the right-wing press. 


THE MILITARY AND RIGHT-WING PRESS ABOUT THE JEWS 


The role of the official military press in influencing the attitude of 
Russian military and civil authorities toward the Jews is noteworthy. 
Military newspapers that were widely disseminated among the troops 
such as Russkii invalid, organ of the War Ministry, Nash vestnik and 
Armeiskii vestnik, published at the Northwestern and Southwestern 
Fronts, published typical commentaries on the “Jewish Question” that 
reflected and supplemented the command's official view of the Jews.7° 
Let us start with descriptions of everyday life in the frontal zone, in 
which Jews sometimes appear. An army journal depicts a street scene in 
occupied Galicia—a peasant is beating a Jew: ““Take that, you miserable 
Yid, how many years have I been waiting in order to be able to beat 
at least one Yid’ - calmly, with satisfaction, adds the peasant, continuing 
coolly, without anger, to deliver blows. ‘You Yids lorded over us enough.’ 
‘Now with the good Russian law, there won’t be any more of that’ adds 
one of the spectators.””° In this manner, the “liberating mission” of the 
Russian army in Galicia was understood also as the liberation of the local 
population from the “Jewish yoke,” with an effort to convey to it the 
tried and tested Russian ways of dealing with the Jews. In another scene, 
Armeiskii vestnik (organ of the Southwestern Front) published under 
the heading “Little feuilleton” a real-life sketch from nature (A Jewish 
storekeeper does not want to give a Cossack coins): “The small, nimble 
Yid, like an angry sparrow, shouted, cursed, fell upon the husky Cossack 
with his fists and even ... thought to force him out of the store.... The 
squabble did not last long: the incensed Cossack grabbed his saber and 
with one swift movement cut off the head of the stubborn Jew, which 
rolled under the counter.””” The result of such an “educational measure,” 
according to the journalist’s explication, was that all the Jews, from small 


75 Not all propagandistic literature on the war was antisemitic. In one such book, Jews 
even help Russian soldiers, spy on the Austrians, and so forth. V. Belov, Evrei i poliaki 
na voine. Vpechatleniia ofitsera-uchastnika (Petrograd: Trud, 1915), 107-111. 
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to big swarmed onto the road with bags of coins and exchanged paper 
money for everyone.’® 

In another case, Armeiskii Vestnik published a photograph of Jews with 
pickaxes and shovels in a city square in the mud. The caption under the 
picture read: “Work in nature. Jews clear off the mud from the impassable 
square of their village where at a depth of % an arshin [35 cm. S. G.] the 
pavement appeared. No one knew about it.””? 

This attitude toward the Jews, of course, was attributed to their 
hostility to the Russian army. The army press reported, for instance, that 
the Jews were providing information to the Austrians on Galicians who 
cooperated with the Russians,°° while in Przemyśl, the Austrians were 
carrying out reprisals against “Moscowphile” Galicians with the partic- 
ipation of a crowd of Jews. The Jews threw glasses, stones, and pieces 
of steel at the unfortunate ones; 48 (sic! no less!) people were allegedly 
mauled by the furious crowd.?! 

Presumably, Jews who were Austrian citizens would harbor hatred 
toward the Russians. It was advised, however, to show vigilance toward 
“Russian” Jews. Describing officers chatting with women in a train car, a 
military journalist adds: “Jews and others move closer, carefully listen to 
the chatterers.... Of course, this prattle often remains empty gossip and 
only sometimes carries a cost of streams of blood."9? 

The military press also commented in detail on official declarations 
about Jews as spies and the expulsion of Jews. Russkii invalid described 
the expulsion of the Jewish population from Kurland somewhat incom- 
prehensibly: *Among the measures in the struggle against the Germans in 
the Baltics, we note the expulsion of Jews from all of Kurland, conducted 
with extraordinary energy. They were caught leading the Germans to 
Shavli [now Siauliai, Lithuania] ....”°° 

Nash vestnik, organ of the headquarters of the Northwestern Front, 
wrote more clearly about the reasons for the expulsion of the Jews: 


78 bid. 
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On the night of 28 April in the village of Kuzhi [Kuziai, northwest of 
Shavli], the Germans attacked a resting unit of one of our regiments; 
this incident revealed the repugnant, treasonous conduct of a part of the 
local population toward our troops, especially by the Jews.... The Jews hid 
German soldiers in many cellars, and at the signal of a shot, they set Kuzi 
on fire on all sides....84 


The rightist Russian press seized upon the military periodicals’ 
widespread charges against the Jews. In particular, Novoe Vremia, which 
was very influential and widely disseminated among the troops, supple- 
mented the information with its own political commentary. At the begin- 
ning of May 1915, this newspaper thus commented on the published 


report of the treason of the Jews in Kužiai": 


The Jew himself beats, and he cries that they are beating him. No one 
wants to deal with these non-Christians who have penetrated into our 
popular mass with goals that are most often rapacious and parasitic.... No 
one is accusing the entire Jewish nation up to the last person ... but this 
does not remove the Jews’ responsibility for a significant part of their tribe 
that is behaving criminally toward Russia....8° 


As if their own thoughts and commentaries on the Jewish Question 
were insufficient, the military press reprinted reports from extreme rightist 
and Black Hundred publications. The L’vovskoe voennoe slovo , a news- 
paper published in Russian-occupied Lvov published press surveys, in 
which they cited only right-wing or blatantly Black Hundred publications. 

Readers of Slovo thus could learn that the newspaper Golos Rusi was 
outraged by the insolence of Jewish journals, which describe nonexistent 


84 Nash vestnik, 5 May 1915, 5. See also Sanborn, Drafting the Russian Nation, 121. 


85 «Recently, one reads our official military press with a heavy feeling ... facts are 
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exploits of the Jews in the war, and also by the Russian Judeophilic press, 
which reports exclusively about Jewish feats, completely omitting inci- 
dents of Jews’ treason. The paper also cited the newspaper Zemshchina, 
which, reporting that the industrial life of Mitava [Jelgava, Latvia] had 
died out with the expulsion of the Jews, welcomed this as one of the 
ways of freeing industry from Jewish domination.*” 


REASONS FOR FORMATION 
OF A NEGATIVE IMAGE OF THE JEWS 


Having surveyed what the Russian military said and wrote about the 
Jews, we shall examine what evoked such a negative view. Three main 
components formed the Russian command's attitude toward the Jewish 
population in wartime: 


1. antisemitic phobias formed during the prewar period; 

2. the realities of the situation at the military operating theater; 

3. the ideology of utilizing state resources to assure the loyalty of 
various population groups.?? 


It is noteworthy that antisemitic phobias were widespread in Russian 
military and governmental circles. Starting in the 1880s, Russian authori- 
ties regarded the Jews as a real threat requiring the adoption of measures 
to defend the regime and assure social stability and public order. Chief 
aspects of this threat included: the role of the Jews in the revolutionary 
movement; their role (real or potential) in Russian economic and intel- 
lectual elites; their influence on the economic situation of the defenseless 
and backward peasantry, who were considered the chief support of the 
regime. The ruling bureaucracy believed that the Jewish proletariat and 
Jewish capital together were striving to overthrow the regime that denied 
Jews equality under the law. Second, the regime feared the possibility of 
a massive influx of educated Jews into the elite stratum (as had occurred 


87 Tvovskoe voennoe slovo , 10 May 1915, 3; ibid., 18 May 1915, 3. 
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in the West) whose domination would make it impossible to preserve 
Russia's national character.®? 

At the start of the twentieth century, the ruling elite attached growing 
significance to a new, racial component, which was superimposed on 
the traditional religious one.?? According to E. Sergeev, “the military- 
political elite of Russia associated the image of the Jews with Western 
attempts to impose on Russia alien socio-political orders and to ruin the 
armed forces of the empire." Moreover, the very attributes of Western- 
type modernization (for example, a parliament) seemed like a Western 
invention?! Although Jews did not present a direct military threat, 
their influence made them a menacing opponent. The army was more 
antisemitic than society as a whole.?? 

The military elite thus became a conscious opponent of Russia's 
modernization according to a Western model that assumed the inclu- 
sion of Jews into societal life. Seemingly, precisely this elite ought to 
have welcomed speeded up modernization that would enhance the coun- 
try's defense capability. In the opinion of military theoreticians, however, 
precisely Russia's economic backwardness, the "simplicity of its economic 
life? rendered the country less vulnerable in contemporary war.?? 

The above-cited Russian commanders’ statements about the Jews coin- 
cide, almost word for word, with the texts of ideologists of the All-Russian 
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National Union, the leading parliamentary party of Russian nationalists.?^ 


Russian nationalists considered that Jews were “a state within a state. 
They always were and will be separate from other citizens, and, there- 
fore, their equality of rights is out of the question."?? The “pernicious” 
qualities of the Jews, from the viewpoint of Russian nationalist ideol- 
ogists, were economic “parasitism,” “double-dealing,” striving to seize 
the upper rungs of the social ladder (“domination”), moral and polit- 
ical degeneration of the Russian people (“temptation”), and a striving 
for “domination over everyone” (“the worldwide Jewish conspiracy”).7° 
They considered the Jews’ religion anti-democratic and the Talmud’s 
role enormous, instilling immoral ideas in the Jews.?7 The ruling elite, 
including the military, reached similar conclusions. 

Antisemitic logic held that the Jews ought to be disloyal and hostile 
toward the Russian army because “Russia is the worst place for them to 
live.”?® The Jewish historian and thinker Simon Dubnow wrote in his 
diary (May 1915): *Psychologically this is understandable. The execu- 
tioner fears his victim in his own way. The conscience of Judeophobes, 
who have been tyrannizing Jews for thirty years, intimates to them that 
the Jews must take revenge on their persecutors."?? The leaders of the 
Jewish community's loud assurances of patriotism and loyalty to Russia 
did not help.!°° According to historian G. Katkov: “The sincerity of these 
manifestations was naturally questioned by all those who knew the degree 
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of the Jews alienation from a state that treated them only as second-class 
citizens.” 101 

Russian antisemitism, deeply rooted in the elite’s consciousness, 
including the military, thus created a comprehensive Jewish myth, which 
became a world view. Jews were seen as a political, demographic, 
economic, and moral threat to Russia’s existence, the personification of an 
international conspiracy against it; they turned into the main “reference 
point” of the ruling regime, into its absolute “enemy” and “victim.” 10? 
With the start of World War I, this myth continued to operate effectively 
in new conditions. 10’ 

The war, unprecedented in scale and violence, also influenced the atti- 
tude toward Jews. In a certain sense, as Eric Lohr says, it represented 
“a mobilization event,” and the war itself and the outburst of nationalist 
emotions sharply intensified the tension existing before the war.!°* On 
the one hand, anti-Jewish violence during the war was the continuation 
of a long tradition. On the other hand, during the war, the Jews (just 
as the ethnic Germans) were perceived acutely as an economically and 
politically powerful group that was excessively represented among various 
elites and therefore threatening. The fight against “German domination” 
inevitably required a fight against the Jews.!05 

Already in the first weeks of the war, the energetic efforts of German- 
Jewish circles and appeals of the German command to Russian Jewry 
to support the German army made a serious impression on the Russian 
military.!06 The German command's appeal to the Jews of Russia was 
formulated rather vaguely, without any specific promises or calls for 
rebellion.!°7 In August 1914, German Zionists in Berlin established 
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the “Committee for the Liberation of Russian Jewry."!0? A sector of 
the German-Jewish elite conducted a campaign for the “Germanization” 
of the so-called “Ostjuden,” who were considered naturally “German,” 
because of the closeness of the Yiddish language to German.!° At the 
same time, the Jews of Austria and Germany truly saw the war with 
Russia as a sacred mission to liberate Russian Jews from the barbarism of 
pogroms and Cossack whips.!! Given the Russians’ ant-Jewish phobias 
and conviction that the Jews, oppressed by the tsarist regime, would not 
hesitate to struggle against it, the Russian command’s warning to the 
troops to beware of the Jews seemed logical. The “spy mania” in the 
Russian army and at the rear, which arose at the start of military oper- 
ations, reached grotesque dimensions toward the summer of 1915.11! 
Not only all Russian generals of German origin, not only the empress 
of German origin but also the quartermaster-general of Headquarters 
General Danilov were considered spies.! ? 

An example of the spy mania gripping the front and rear is the famous 
case of Colonel Miasoedov, in which about fifty people were arrested, 
mainly Jews and Germans. Nine people were hung on the basis of very 
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vague and indirect charges.!!? As a frontline soldier observed: “Almost 
all time free from the campaign and cards is spent in conversations about 
meetings with spies and renegades, who somehow escape at the very last 
minute, leaving the storytellers for fools.” The result of such conversations 
was “a conviction of the internal rot of the military apparatus and deep 
distrust of the population.”!!4 

The Jews immediately became an easy target for charges of espi- 
onage.!!? In the words of General Shuvaev (in 1915 head of the Main 
Supply Administration): *Don't take Jews for the front because many 
among them are spies; no matter how many you hang, there will never 
be fewer of them.... The army is exasperated with the Jews.”!!° In the 
course of time, with the Russian army's reverses at the front, an attempt 
was made to heap the blame for the failures at the front on the Jews. As 
Prince V. A. Obolenskii (a zemstvo official and eyewitness at the front) 
wrote: 


The Supreme Command understood the danger of the feelings gripping 
the army after serious defeats. Guilty ones had to be found at any cost. 
And they were found: the Jews, living at the front, are guilty; they are 
engaging in espionage. The order then followed to clear the frontal zone 
of the Jewish population. The army, for the most part, believed the libel 
against the Jews and sympathized with the order....!!7 
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There are grounds to assume that the espionage charges against the 
Jews were exaggerated. P. G. Kurlov, responsible for counter-intelligence 
in the Dvinsk military district in 1914 recalled: “There were no serious 
grounds for the wholesale accusations of espionage against the Jews. The 
espionage cases of the counterintelligence department of the Dvinsk mili- 
tary district did not yield data in which the percentage of Jews exceeded 
the percentage of people of other nationalities.” 118 

The source of the enemy’s knowledge of Russian troop operations 
and plans may have been more prosaic than a spread-out network 
of Jewish spies: the enemy regularly intercepted the telegrams of the 
Russian command.!!? V. A. Obolenskii noted in his memoirs that “in 
the army our counter-intelligence was run very poorly."!?? He recalled 
that during his half-year stay at the front, not once did anyone check his 
documents. !7! 

The intense search for internal enemies was supposed to explain why 
the war was going counter to expectations in Russia. From the viewpoint 
of the Russian military, at the start of the war, Russia was in an exception- 
ally advantageous position: domestic stability and an enormous reserve 
of economic and military resources granted it firm hopes for victory.!?? 
It turned out, however, that the incompetent Russian command was 
completely unable to surmount the problems entailed by total war.!?? 

Russian commanders proved to be poor military leaders; they “could 
ruin any army, reduce any victory to naught, turn the most insignificant 
failure into a catastrophe. Hindenburg could not wish for better targets, 
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better scarecrows to cut down, and the Prussian field marshal built his 
entire remarkable career on these Russian nonentities...."!?* Alekseev 
noted the weakness of the Russian general staff: “A cry sounds forth from 
everywhere: give us intelligent, clever generals. But the factory was poor, 
and now there is no way to satisfy the needs or halt the howling."!?5 

The weakness of the Russian command was especially manifest during 
the enormous retreat of 1915 when Headquarters completely lost control 
over the armies and hysterically explained the defeat by the actions of 
German and Jewish spies.!?6 The defeats and fiascos of the first year of 
the war engendered “a dynamic of suspicion and a veritable obsession 
with treason and traitors that focused on ethnic identities.” 1?7 

Finally, the military authorities’ attitude toward the Jews was based also 
on the characteristic ideology of that epoch of utilizing state resources to 
assure the loyalty of various population groups. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, war began to be perceived 
as the affair of the entire nation; moreover, precisely the feeling of 
belonging to the nation motivated individual joy and selfless rapture at the 
declaration of war.'?? The population’s willingness to make sacrifices in 
the name of victory and its enthusiasm became an important resource of 
the warring nation at a time of “the total mobilization of all the resources 


of society for a prolonged struggle lasting for years”.!?? 
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From the beginning, the supposed inability or unwillingness of a sector 
of the population (Jews in this case) to display loyalty during such a 
societal mobilization created a serious problem for the state.!?0 

The science of military statistics created the premises for this transfor- 
mation of the attitude toward the population. It asserted that from the 
standpoint of military utility, an ethnically homogenous population was 
ideal.!?! Toward the beginning of the twentieth century, on the basis 
of then-contemporary sociological theories, emphasis was placed on the 
importance and legitimacy of state intervention in the “population.” 13? 
Certain “elements” with particular features were now singled out, of 
which ethnic affiliation became most important. A. M. Zolotarev, author 
of a textbook on military statistics, noted that in the border regions, *the 
population, becoming more and more heterogeneous, is becoming less 
and less reliable” and “the population structure at the borders cannot 
be considered favorable."!?? The author depicted the Jews as an unam- 
biguously unpatriotic, greedy, and egotistical element.!?* D. A. Miliutin 
(former war minister and founder of military statistics in Russia) asserted 
in 1911 that *the enemy will find in the Jewish population those prepared 
to serve as spies, guides, and any form of crafty agents."!?? Military 
statistical descriptions of Galicia as a future theater of military operations, 
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prepared by the Russian general staff, also included antisemitic stereotypes 
about Jewish spies.!%° 

Repressions against entire categories of the population became a legit- 
imate means of assuring the loyalty of various groups. Originally, such 
repressions were utilized in colonial wars; Russian military observers were 
familiar with this experience and had studied it.!?/ They devoted partic- 
ular attention to the experience of the Anglo-Boer war (1899-1902), 
which had included establishing camps for the civilian population that 
was perceived as “hostile.” 138 Russia's experience also included the expul- 
sion of entire peoples from the Caucasus in the 1860s (and to a lesser 
degree from Crimea after the Crimean War (1853-1856) and also selec- 
tive expulsion of a disloyal social group, the Polish gentry after the 1830 
uprising.!?? 

In Russia itself, recommendations on expelling undesirable and unreli- 
able population groups were formulated by military-statistical descriptions 
of Central Asia.'4° The suppression of local uprisings in this region 
(1916) was extremely harsh, a ferocity that, according to Holquist, was 
not simply *a reaction to the uprising itself or a manifestation of ethnic 
intolerance.”!4! It was the result of a previously developed idea and 
conception of population policy and tactics of repression.!^? As the 
Russian commander V. I. Gurko noted, "terror can serve as a warning 
for vanquished peoples and a guarantee that the conquerors will not need 
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to resort to even greater harshness in handling actions hostile to the occu- 
pying army.”!4 The repressions against the population were thus part of 
the “possible transformation of the population structure either by means 
of introducing certain elements or of removing them."!4* 

The period of World War I was characterized by the introduction 
into Europe of forms of social violence, elaborated and partially applied 
before this only on colonial borderlands.!4? In Russia, repressions affected 
categories in the population (Germans, Jews), who had been considered 
“unreliable” before the war.!4° 

One cannot detach the military's view of the Jews from their attitude 
to other national groups in the frontal strip that also had been subdi- 
vided into “elements.” The attitude toward ethnic Germans during the 
war was sharply negative (worse than toward the Jews), and the forma- 
tion of this approach, in particular, to the Baltic Germans, began in the 
prewar period.!^ As in the case with the Jews, before the war, the author- 
ities were convinced of the expected disloyalty of the Baltic Germans of 
Russia, although, unlike the Jews, the Baltic barons faithfully had served 
the autocracy for two hundred years.!^? As they did with regard to the 
Jews, the military authorities spoke about the “suspicious way of life 
and activity" of all ethnic Germans, about the criminal *insularity" of 
Germans from the “indigenous Russian population.” 14? “Patriots” accu- 
sations directed at Russian Germans coincided literally with what they 
wrote about the Jews: *[They] prepared a stab in the back, they spied, 
would cut telegraph wires and lay their own wires, they buried provisions 
for the Germans in cellars, covered with straw cement bases for heavy 
German weapons, hid wandering Germans in disguise, killed our soldiers 
at night while they were sleeping, and evidently, kept their sacred vow to 
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Wilhelm.”!5° In order to demonstrate their loyalty, according to the rela- 
tively moderate P. G. Kurlov, the Baltic Germans ought to “disassociate 
themselves sharply from the Germans, forget about their common origin, 
and forget about their common language....?!5! 

The hysteria of anti-German spy mania, heated up by publicists from 
Novoe Vremia, enveloped the Baltic gubernias during the war; without 
any grounds, authorities arrested and expelled Baltic barons, Protestant 
ministers, and representatives of mid-level urban strata.?? During the 
period of the enemy's successful operations, the searches for spies became 
particularly acute. Thus, in April 1915, in the zone of activities of the 
Tenth Army (engaged also at that time in the massive expulsion of Jews), 
in Mitava alone, 92 cases of espionage were opened against Germans, 
almost all totally without foundation.!?? 

The army and right-wing press called to *expunge [Germans] from 
our life, shake free of German domination...."!5^ In the opinion of a 
frontline newspaper, the Germans themselves were responsible for the 
Moscow pogroms (May 1915) because German domination continued 
in Moscow also during the war, and this inflamed the growing patriotism 
of the Moscow masses.!?? It was noted that “snakes and scorpions of the 
Teutonic race now hiss throughout all corners of our Fatherland.... The 
Jews and Germans in general stick out in Russia like a sore thumb....?!56 
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The military authorities had a different attitude toward the Poles. 
They were considered a “vacillating” element of the population, whose 
sympathy it was important for the Russian military to win.!? At the 
very start of the war, Nikolai Nikolaevich issued an appeal to the Poles 
calling upon them to support the Russian army in the war and promising 
the reunification of the Polish people under the scepter of the Russian 
tsar and the revival of a free Poland under this scepter.!°® The press 
reported on the Russian command's proclamation of a special attitude 
toward the Poles: “The Supreme Commander ordered that all officials of 
the operating army and the population should be informed that Russia 
is fighting in response to the challenge of the common enemy of all 
Slavdom. Poles ... will be under the special protection of our army and 
government in terms of protecting their personal and material security 
from any violence.”!5? 

Russia was not alone in utilizing state interference in the compo- 
sition of the population in strategic border regions. In the prewar 
period, Germany also implemented a precisely planned policy directed 
at changing the composition of the population of the border regions 
(primarily through expulsion of Poles and Jews).!9? During the war, 
Austro-Hungary similarly treated the so-called “Moscowphiles,” or “Rus- 
sophiles” in Galicia; expulsion also affected tens of thousands of Serbs in 
occupied Serbia.!° 
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The anti-Jewish policy of the military authorities thus was formed on the 
basis of ideology that saw the Jews as a “threat” and under the influence 
of military failures, and also on the basis of “progressive” military science 
striving to neutralize “disloyal elements” in the population. 
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An example of this type of approach is evident in a letter that General 
M. V. Alekseev (then head of the Northwestern Front) sent in May 
1915, during massive deportations of the Jewish population, to N. N. 
Yanushkevich: 


I personally would not stop with regard to the Jews at measures that are 
not only strict but also extremely harsh if I saw genuine benefit to the 
army or state from them. I am convinced, however, of the opposite, and 
recalling the unsuccessful example of the expulsion of the Chinese in 1905, 
I assume that zeutralizing [my italics, S. G.] Jewry to a certain degree 
could be done by issuing, in the name of the Supreme Commander, a 
solemnly proclaimed pardon permitting the majority of Jewish families to 
remain in their residences....! 92 


In October 1915, the same Alekseev, now chief-of-staff of the Supreme 
Command, eloquently endorsed the report of the headquarters of the 
Third Army about the Jews’ active revolutionary activity: “Probably, we 
shall have to adopt extremely drastic measures with regard to the entire 
Jewish population in the military operating theater. There will be no other 
method of struggle."!6? 
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CHAPTER 5 


Deportations of the Jewish Population 
and Hostage Taking (1914-1915) 


Military authorities questioned the loyalty of the Jewish population in the 
frontal zone. Comprehensive expulsions and hostage taking occupied a 
particularly important place among the measures intended to resolve the 
issue of possible disloyalty. The military widely implemented sweeping 
expulsions by nationality: victims of deportations in addition to the Jews 
included ethnic Germans, Turks, Armenians, and Bulgarians. Deporta- 
tions of the Jewish population served as the starkest illustration of the 
military authorities hostility toward the Jews.! Hundreds of thousands 
of people, driven from their homes and ruined, often became victims of 
thefts, violence, and abuse. 


TOTAL ExPULsIONS: RULES AND REALITY 
(AUGUST 1914-—FEBRUARY I9I5) 


By “total deportations,” I mean forced expulsion of the entire Jewish 
population of a particular location (populated area) as opposed to indi- 
vidual deportations of a particular resident or, on the other hand, as 


l Frankel, “The Paradoxical Politics”; Gatrell, A Whole Empire, 17-23, 31-32; Lohr, 
“The Russian Army”, 405-407; Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 137-145. See 
also my article: Semion Goldin, “Deportation of Jews by the Russian Military Command, 
1914-1915,” Jews in Eastern Europe 1(41) (2000): 40-73. 
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distinguished from refugees, voluntarily leaving their homes, fleeing from 
war conditions. According to Terry Martin, the sweeping expulsions of 
Jews can be considered a variety of ethnic cleansing as it was conducted 
with regard to a “stigmatized ethnicity" and implemented by “trained 
professionals."? 

In accord with wartime legislation, army and corps comman- 
ders, governors-general, commanders of military districts, and fortress 
commandants utilized the right to expel from the war zone any person 
whose presence army authorities would consider undesirable.? 

Expulsions had been conceived as an individual; no legislative acts 
stated that a population or population groups of entire cities or even 
gubernias could be regarded as “undesirable.” In fact, these rules were 
manipulated from the first months of the war. Lower ranking comman- 
ders, who did not have the right to deport, arrogated this right to 
themselves. On 27 February 1915, the provisional governor-general of 
Galicia, Count Bobrinskii reported to the Eighth Army Commander 
Brusilov, *The massive expulsion of residents from the region of mili- 
tary operations is taking place without any statement of reasons." These 
expulsions are carried out by *commandants of forward posts, of head- 
quarters, army quarters and barracks, although the law does not give them 
with this right.”* 

Citizens of states warring against Russia were the victims in the first 
stage of mass deportations along ethnic lines. By July 1914, an order 


2 Terry Martin, “The Origins of Soviet Ethnic Cleansing,” The Journal of Modern 
History 70 (December 1998): 822. 


3 Lemke, 250 dnei, 42, 48; Polozhenie o polevom, 66; *Pravila o pravakh i obiazannos- 
tiakh", 184, 188; Danilov, Rossiia v mirovoi voine, 103. 


* RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7 s, d. 33, l. 42. The chief of staff of the Eighth Army sent a 
telegram informing the army corps that only an army commander has the right to expel 
if necessary, adding: “Such a procedure of expulsion does not apply to hostages from the 
Jewish population or Jews expelled to the enemy side" (ibid.). Cf. with a statement on 
deportation of Jews from a Galician town (no date, evidently, January-February 1915) 
carried out by a local commandant: *I declare to the residents of the town of Mostisko 
[now Mostyska, Ukraine] ... Jews are being expelled because they betrayed Russians and 
Poles to Austrian authorities. This measure is being taken to protect the local population 
and is the necessary result of six-month long tolerance and unwavering conviction of the 
Jews’ disloyalty to the local population. Forward staging post commandant of the town 
of Mostisko, Captain Gerasimov." ARR, 19:260. 
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called for expelling men of conscription age to special camps in the 
areas of Viatka, Orenburg, and Vologda. During the war years, over 
250,000 German, Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, and Bulgarian citizens 
were deported." 

The subsequent victims of sweeping deportations were ethnic Germans 
(including Russian citizens) from Lifland and Suwalki gubernias, then 
from the entire territory of the Kingdom of Poland. In the Polish 
Kingdom alone, under the pretext of “protecting the troops’ interests,” 
over 200,000 Germans were expelled.” 

Sweeping expulsions of the Jewish population from the fighting zone 
can be divided into two categories: localized (from individual settlements 
and localities) and massive (from entire regions). In the course of localized 
expulsions (they began in August 1914), a limited number of Jews were 
deported—from several dozen to several thousand, whereas the massive 
deportations (January-May 1915) encompassed tens and hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

The majority of both categories of expulsions are directly linked to 
military operations in the immediate vicinity. Almost every major Russian 
troop operation in 1914-1915 (offensive or defensive) was accompanied 
by expulsions of the Jewish population.? 


5 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 122, 127. 


6 By September 1914, all the Germans residing in Libava [Liepaja, Latvia] and Vindava 
[Ventspilis, Latvia] had been expelled; on 30 November 1914 began the total deportation 
of Germans from Suwalki gubernia; around April 1915, their expulsion from the Kingdom 
of Poland was completed (Nelipovich, General, 43-46). Gypsies were also expelled from 
the front regions. Gatrell, A Whole Empire, 23. 


7 Gatrell, A Whole Empire, 45-46; Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 130. 


8 For example, from September to October 1914, German troops tried to cross the 
Vistula south of Warsaw, to cut off, and surround a Russian grouping. Intense battles 
ensued in the area of the Ivangorod fortress [now Demblin] and Novoaleksandriia [now 
Putawy]; see Stone, The Eastern Front, 97-99. At the end of September, the Jewish 
population was expelled from the area of the Ivangorod fortress and from many localities 
around Warsaw. ES, no. 10 (1918): 232-233; Blobaum, A Minor Apocalypse, 38. On 
18 January 1915, German troops began an offensive in a bend of the Vistula (so-called 
“Bolimów pocket”), successfully pushing back the Russians. Rostunov, Russkii front, 209. 
Accordingly, from 25 January 1915, the Russian command expelled over 30,000 Jews 
from the front line in the direction of the German strike. ES, no. 10 (1918): 234-236. 
Sweeping expulsions of Jews from Kovno and Kurland gubernias also occurred in the 
context of the Germans’ successful offensive in this region. See Rostunov, Russkii front, 
237. 
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From the first days of the war, both the Northwestern and South- 
western Fronts carried out localized expulsions.? Rumors accusing the 
Jews of espionage and aiding the Germans preceded many such expul- 
sions.!? Upon receiving an expulsion order, Jews almost always appealed 
for it to be rescinded, assuring military and civil authorities of their 
innocence.!! They tried to influence their interlocutors by more serious 
methods (giving bribes).? 

The expelled Jews received a certain time to assemble, from several 
days to several hours.!? The orders for localized deportations usually did 
not specify the destination, only that they had to leave a zone forbidden 


9 Russian troops’ first expulsion of Jews (around 1500 people) known to me took place 
on 11 August 1914 from a series of villages of the Khotyn district of the Bessarabian 
gubernia (now in Ukraine). A. Litai, “Perek mi-magilat ha-hurban,” Reshumot 2 (1924): 
222. 


10 Tn Novoaleksandriia [Puławy], Jews allegedly signaled to the enemy with the aid 
of windmills, and in Grodzisk, they cut telephone wires (ANLI, V254); in Skierniewice, 
they hid German soldiers and machine guns. Rassvet, no. 45 (1914): 15-16. See above 
statement about the deportation of Jews from Galician Mostisko. 


l In Myszyniec (Łomża gubernia), in August 1914, “Jews en masse, around 300 fami- 
lies” set out for the commandant to appeal for a cancellation of the expulsion. All night, 
“shivering from cold, reciting psalms,” they stood with their wives and children in an open 
field. The commandant refused. ES, no. 10 (1918): 232. The local commandant probably 
did not have the authority to rescind the expulsion, In October 1914 in Skierniewice, the 
commandant himself asked his superior not to expel at least women and children but he 
received a refusal. Rassvet no. 45 (1914): 16. 


12 In Kozienice (Radom gubernia) in August 1914, the local police chief received a 
“significant bribe” from Jews for an appeal that, as expected, was unsuccessful. CAHJP, 
HMF/583.C; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. In the village of Kadzidło (Łomża 
gubernia), the local commandant then demanded 600 rubles from the Jews for canceling 
the expulsion order, but having received the money, he expelled them within an hour. 
The indignant Jews complained to the division commander and the money was returned 
to them! (ibid). 


13 [n December 1914 in Sochaczew, Jews were ordered to leave “by morning”; in the 
village of Botka [Batkiai, Kovno gubernia], in March 1915, they received a half hour to 
assemble. TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 224; ANLI, V254. 
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to them.!* Sometimes, expelled Jews succeeded in obtaining permission 


to return home!?; in some cases someone was permitted to remain.!° 


DEPORTATIONS AS AN OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
MEASURE IN THE “STRUGGLE” AGAINST THE JEWS 


Russian military authorities’ transition to massive expulsions of Jews is 
noticeable in January-February 1915 and evidently linked to official 
charges. The Supreme Commander’s statement published on 22 January 
1915 defined the attitude of the Jewish population to the Russian army 
as “patently hostile.” For the first time, the Russian command formu- 
lated its charges against the “Jewish population of Poland, Galicia, and 
Bukovina”!” on such a level and so publicly (the declaration was dissem- 
inated as an official document in various languages). It defined the Jews 
as accomplices of the enemy and spies and forbid their presence “in 
the region of the army.” The declaration also proclaimed that hostage 
taking from the Jewish population was officially approved by the Supreme 
Commander. The Jewish population of the frontal zone reacted in panic 
to publication of the declaration, justifiably perceiving it as an open 
statement of war against all Jews.!® 

The story of the creation of this document, researched by Peter 
Holquist, is striking: apparently, such an important declaration appeared 
almost accidentally, as a reaction to a denouncement of a minor civilian 


14 [n the expulsion order from Grodzisk (October 1914), Jews were simply ordered 
“to leave the town” Rassvet no. 47 (1914): 14. Expellees most frequently set out to 
the nearest large centers (Warsaw, Lublin), hoping to obtain shelter and aid from Jewish 
charitable organizations. See the list of evacuees and refugees who received help from the 
Warsaw Jewish community. Rassvet no. 9 (1915): 23-24. 


15 For example, from Novoalseksandriia in August-September 1914; from Grodzisk, 
and Skierniewice in October 1914 and in January 1915. 


16 As is evident from the permit given (25 August 1914), in Zwoleń (Radom gubernia), 
Rabbi Abram Khaim Fiderbaum was left there “as trustworthy” with his family “consisting 
of his wife Zlata and nine children” to “guard the property of expelled Jews.” CAHJP, 
HMF/588.C; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 


17 “Declaration of the Supreme Commander,” in ARR, 19:250-251. 


18 1915 Diary of S. An-sky. A Russian Jewish Writer at the Eastern Front, trans. from 
the Russian and with an introduction by Polly Zavadivker (Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 2016), 97-98. 
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official assigned to Headquarters (V. N. Murav’ev), who repeated the 
familiar charges against Jews in the frontal zone.!? 

At the same time (from the end of December 1914) attempts to expel 
the German population from the Kingdom of Poland became conspic- 
uous. On December 23, a laconic order was given for the expulsion of 
“all male colonists.”?° Military authorities at various levels subsequently 
refined and elaborated the procedure for the expulsion of ethnic Germans. 
In particular, authorities examined the possibility of expelling not only 
“colonists” but also the urban German population; corresponding orders 
were issued and rescinded.?! Simultaneously, on 2 February 1915, a law 
on confiscation of agricultural property of German colonists in Polish 
gubernias was adopted.?? 

In January 1915, a secret circular supplemented the Supreme 
Commander’s declaration about the Jews’ hostility, ordering expulsion 
of Jews in the direction of the retreating enemy or expelling them deep 
into Russia, not closer than 213 km from the headquarters of the armies, 
in a gubernia on the left bank of the Dnepr.?? 

Immediately after the publication of the Supreme Command's decla- 
ration, the command of the Northwestern Front attempted to implement 
these instructions. By 24 January 1915, N. V. Ruzkii, commander of the 
armies of the front, issued a laconic order *to expel all Jews and suspi- 
cious persons from regions of military deployment."?^ This order directly 
affected hundreds of thousands of people, and on the following day, the 
headquarters of the front clarified that *the Supreme Commander does 
not demand expulsion of Jews from the entire region of the armies to 


1? Holquist P, The Role, 62-64. 
20 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 130. 


21 Tbid.,131-133; Cynthia M. Vakareliyska, “Due Process in Wartime? Secret Imperial 
Russian Police Files on the Forced Relocation of Russian Germans during World War I,” 
Nationalities Papers 37, no. 5 (September 2009): 593-596. Commander of the armies 
of the Southwest Front N. I. Ivanov, demanding the expulsion of German city dwellers 
from the Polish gubernias, asserted that Germans in the cities associated closely with Jews 
and it was easier for them to spy than it was for villagers. Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian 
Empire, 132. 

22 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 100-104; idem, “War Nationalism,” 100. 


23 Circular to governors in localities, envisaging also hostage taking. TDIAUK, f. 361, 
op. 1, d. 674, l. 4; GARE, f. 579, op. 1, d. 1980, I. 7. See also Lohr, “The Russian 
Army," 409. 


24 RGVIA, f. 1939, op. 12, d. 67, l. 27. 
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the area of the general rear but ordered only distancing Jews from ... 
those spots where ... fighting is taking place....”?5 On 26 January 1915, 
Jews thus were expelled from more than 40 cities and villages in Warsaw 
gubernia (the total number expelled exceeded 30,000 people).7° 

Simultaneously, the staff of the front, despite their own instruc- 
tions, demanded the total expulsion of the Jewish population of Płock 
gubernia (over 60,000 people). Ultimately, this deportation did not take 
place although, during January-February 1915, Jews were expelled from 
several communities in this gubernia.?7 

One of the problems slowing down the implementation of orders on 
mass deportations was the unclarified question of the destination. Military 
authorities turned for answers to the Interior Ministry, which clarified 
that the administratively expelled Jews should be sent to gubernias in the 
Pale of Settlement outside of the military operating theater (that is, *to 
reside on the left bank of the Dnepr in the Mogilev, Chernigov, Poltava, 
and Ekaterinoslav gubernias but not the Crimean Peninsula").2? On the 
whole, the lack of clear logistics and the effort of civil authorities to delay 


25 CAHJP, HM2/ 7913.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. Several days later, 
on 2 February 1915, the front headquarters again clarified that “Jews are being expelled 
only from regions occupied by troops, and only at the direct request of troop comman- 
ders.” Additional explanations were required, apparently, in view of the command's zeal 
to expel large masses of Jews. Thus, the staff of the Second Army on 24 January 1915 
demanded that the Warsaw governor expel all Jews from the entire region of the army. 
Ibid.; see also APW. Kancelaria Gubernatora Warszawskiego, Referat I Tajny, 617, 1. The 
staff of the Twelfth Army conveyed an analogous request to the Warsaw, Lomza, and 
Plock governors. APW. Kancelaria Gubernatora Warszawskiego, Referat I Tajny, 617, 9. 
Rumors circulated around Warsaw at the time about the imminent sweeping expulsion of 
Jews from the city. Novyi voskhod 10-11 (1915): 30, 32. 


26 In particular, Jews were expelled from Zyrardów, Grodzisk, Pruszków, and Lowicz. 
TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 92, 1. 56; Novyi voskhod 6 (1915): 17. The occasionally 
mentioned figure of 80,000 expellees in January 1915 (Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian 
Empire, 139) seems greatly exaggerated. 


27 From Wyszogród, Bodzanów, and Czerwińsk. TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3,1. 214; 
Novyi voskhod 6 (1915): 19. Nevertheless, in comparison to initial statements, the expul- 
sions were considerably scaled down. Thus, on 25 January, the Fifth Army demanded 
expelling all Jews to the west of the highway Nowe Miasto — Mogielnica — Grójec (all- 
Warsaw gubernia), including these communities, but on the following day requested 
halting the expulsion until a more precise definition of the region. APW. Kancelaria 
Gubernatora Warszawskiego, Referat I Tajny, 672, 4, 14, 23. 


28 CAHJP, HM2/7962.6; original: RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, 1. 67. 
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implementation of these orders,?? led to the failure of these first attempts 
at mass expulsion of the Jews from entire regions. Such deportations of 
the Jewish population were carried out later, in April-May 1915. 


EXPULSIONS FROM KOVNO AND KURLAND 
GUBERNIAS (APRIL-MAY 1915) 


The Russian army carried out the most massive expulsions of Jews in May 
1915 in the sector of the Tenth Army, in Kovno and Kurland guber- 
nias. In winter-spring 1915, the Tenth Army engaged in heavy fighting, 
restraining German attempts to break through the front.?? In March, 
at the army commander’s order, Jews were expelled from 17 towns and 
villages of Suwalki gubernia.?! In April army headquarters ordered the 
expulsion of Jews from a frontal area affecting tens of thousands of people 
(to the west of the line Kovno [Kaunas] - Steklishki [Stakliškės] - Orany 
[Varėna] — Ros - Sokolka). Learning about the impending deportation 
from the Jews’ complaints about it (!), headquarters of the Northwestern 
Front ultimately rescinded the order.?? 


29 Upon receiving the order from the staff of the Twelfth Army for total expulsion of 
the Jews, the Warsaw governor asked to clarify from which region or communities they 
should be expelled. APW. Kancelaria Gubernatora Warszawskiego, Referat I Tajny, 672, 
11. The head of the Grójec district asked to clarify whether “women, children, butchers, 
new recruits, and military contractors” are subject to expulsion (ibid.), 18. 


30 In February 1915, the army suffered a very heavy defeat; one of its corps was 
completely destroyed, and the army commander General F. V. Sivers shot himself. Stone, 
The Russian Army, 130-137. Jewish espionage was seriously considered as a cause of this 
rout. In March 1915, the assistant to Warsaw governor general Senator Liubimov declared 
to a Jewish delegation that the Germans “knew everything” about the Tenth Army from 
“reports of those for whom it is the worst to live in Russia — the Jews.” CAHJP, HM2/ 
7954.2; original: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 13. 


31 From Seiny, Seree [Seirijai], Lodzee [Lazdijai], and so forth. The majority of those 
expelled were sent to gubernias on the left bank of the Dnepr. Rassvet 8 (1915): 7-8. 


32 CAHJP, HM2/ 7962.6; original RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67. The Jews never- 
theless were expelled from Olita [Alytus], Druskieniki [Druskininkai], and other places. 
Rassvet 8 (1915): 7-8 and 18 (1915): 29-30. The lack of coordination between the Tenth 
Army command and the headquarters of the Northwestern Front is glaring. Commander 
of the Tenth Army E. A. Radkevich not only did not inform the staff of the front (at 
that time M. V. Alekseev replaced Ruzkii at the post of commander-in-chief) about his 
orders as was required by the rules but also after the front command rescinded the expul- 
sion, he continued to consider that the expulsion was being carried out and asked the 
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At the end of April, the Tenth Army headquarters again ordered 
sweeping expulsions, this time affecting hundreds of thousands of Jews. 
On 25 April 1915, Kurland governor S. D. Nabokov received an order 
for the expulsion of the Jewish population as did the Kovno governor N. 
D. Griazev on 28 April. The order of the Tenth Army headquarters said: 


In view of daily reports confirmed by the troops about the extreme devel- 
opment of espionage among Jews ... and also the Jews’ complete sympathy 
for the Germans ... take the most substantial measures for the total expul- 
sion of Jews from the army area, not permitting any of them to remain 
west of the line Riga, Bauska, Ponevezh [Panevėžys], Vilkomir [Ukmergė], 
Kovno [Kaunas]. The army command allocates one week to implement 
this, after which the presence of Jews in the army area will be punished by 
wartime legislation. Administrative officials who do not take measures for 
expulsion will be dismissed from their positions and put on trial.?? 


Simultaneously with the expulsion decree, on 21 April 1915, Radke- 
vich ordered transferring Jews serving in forces in the rear to the fighting 
units.?* 

In informing the front headquarters of his decision, General Radke- 
vich again justified it by the “extreme development of espionage and 
hostility toward us" by the Jewish and German population, causing troops 
to operate in conditions *worse than in an enemy country." 

The proposed wide-scale expulsion encountered unambiguous opposi- 
tion among the local administration, which appealed to Alekseev. Kovno 
governor Griazev considered it unrealistic to expel 250-300,000 Jews in 
such a short time, and he asked to “indicate to me whether to implement 


district headquarters about the course of the operation. CAHJP, HM2/ 7962.6; original: 
RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d., 67. 


33 Ibid. The planned line of expulsion continued the line declared by the army staff 
earlier in April. General Radkevich's direct threat to the local administration in this order 
is striking. Possibly, recalling the fate of his earlier order to expel Jews, this time Radkevich 
strove for unquestioning implementation of the order. 


34 CAHJP, HMF/590.B; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 167. In the hospitals 
assigned to the Tenth Army, 17 Jews were serving; 107 were serving in the garrison of 
the Grodno fortress (ibid.). 


35 Ibid, HM2/ 7913.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. In a telegram in 
reply, commander-in-chief of the front, General M. V. Alekseev approved the expulsion 
*of the untrustworthy German population" (sic! S. G.) without even mentioning the Jews 


(ibid.). 
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the army commander’s proposal” [not order, S. G.], adding that he would 
“not undertake anything"? until he received a reply. Alekseev tried again 
(as at the beginning of April) to rescind Radkevich’s order. As “total mass 
expulsion of the Jews is extremely difficult,” Alekseev ordered dividing all 
settlements in the frontal zone into three categories: places from which 
Jews are expelled totally; places where only hostages are taken; places “not 
subject to repressions.”*’ Simultaneously, the headquarters of the front 
demanded that Radkevich report “cases of state treason carried out by 
Jews,”*® evidently planning to prove that there were no such cases. 
Radkevich, however, alluded to support from Supreme Headquar- 
ters. A telegram of army headquarters to the Kovno governor (3 May 
1915) stated: “The measures adopted by the army commander regarding 
the total expulsion of Jews from the region of the Tenth Army have 
been approved by the Supreme Commander, and therefore the army 
commander insists on his own decision. All Jews must be expelled from 
the area of the Tenth Army within a week, starting from 29 April."?? 
No one dared dispute the order of the Supreme Commander, and by 
6 May 1915, the expulsion of about 190,000 people was completed. Five 
days out of the week allotted by the Tenth Army staff for the expul- 
sion were taken up with coordination among the parties and attempts to 
rescind the initial decree. Contemporaries noted the extreme harshness 
of the expulsion in terms of the very short time the Jews were given to 


36 CAHJP, HM/2 7962.6; original: RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67. Baltic governor- 
general P. G. Kurlov alluded to a lack of wagons and asked not to expel at least “necessary” 
Jews: suppliers, fire captains, and so forth. HM/2 7916.3; original RGVIA, f. 2020, op. 1, 
d. 128. 


37 CAHJP, HM2/ 7962.6; original RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67. Army commanders 
according were supposed to divide all settlements in the area of army operations into the 
indicated categories. 

38 Lohr, *Novye dokumenty o rossiiskoi armii i evreiakh vo vremena Pervoi mirovoi 
voiny,” Vestnik Evreiskogo universiteta 8 (26) (2003): 256. 


39 Ibid. Cf. with the telegram of Tenth Army headquarters to P. G. Kurlov in Riga, 
27 April 1915: *According to the order of the Supreme Commander, all Jews must be 
expelled from the army area and from all places occupied by the troops, and the army 
commander cannot violate this order”. Lohr, Novye dokumenty, 252. 
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assemble.^? The local police, which was sometimes hostile to the Jews, in 
some places shortened the already brief time.*! 

The fact that the army commander, circumventing the direct order of 
the front, alluded to the order of the Supreme Commander, was in itself 
insubordination.?? Headquarters, however, indeed approved Radkevich’s 
proposed measures, including expulsion of Jews in the future following 
the retreating enemy. The Supreme Commander ordered also *in neces- 
sary cases to take the most decisive measures, not excluding hanging."4? 
Headquarters! harsh position, possibly, was connected at that time— 
the end of April 1915—with the widely disseminated stories about the 
Jews’ treason in Shavli [Siauliai] and Kuzhi [Kužiai]. On the night of 
28 April, a detachment of the 151st Piatigorskii infantry regiment was 
surprised by the Germans in the village of Kuziai near Marijampole. 
The regimental commander perished, and the regimental banner was 
burned. As mentioned earlier, the events were ascribed to Jewish treason, 
a version that was officially conveyed to the troops.^^ Two days before 
the incident, a German detachment surprised the Russians near Siauliai; 
an army publication explained this was because the Germans had “Jewish 
guides." 45 

Headquarters explained the massive deportations precisely by such 
“Jewish treachery.”*° As we have seen, however, the Tenth Army's orders 
conveyed to the civil authorities did not allude to events in Siauliai and 


40 ES, no. 10 (1918): 239. 


41 In Novoorany, the expulsion was carried out in a half hour, in Vilki [Vilkija, 
Lithuania], the constable at first gave two hours “for removing the spies”; then, having 
received 25 rubles, he extended the time to the next morning. The same constable 
answered a Jew who asked to remain with his dying wife: “Dump her in a sack and 
throw it in the Neman, and go to Hell!” TSDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 95, 1. 38 ob-39. 


42 Reputed to be a decisive commander, it was not the first time Radkevich disobeyed 
a superior’s order. When he was corps commander in 1914, he declared that the order he 
had received to retreat was bogus, and he continued his offensive. Zvonarev, Agenturnaia 
razvedka, 2: 94. 

43 RGVIA, f. 2122, op. 1, d. 634, |. 100. 

44 EC, no. 10 (1918): 217, 252. 

45 Russkii invalid 97 (1915): 2. 


46 As Kurlov recalled, Yanushkevich told him at Headquarters: “the Germans? decima- 
tion of our small detachment near Siauliai served as the basis of the order for the inclusive 
expulsion of the Jews”; Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich “was extremely upset” by the 
rout (Kurlov, Gibel), 214-215. 
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Kužiai. In any case, civil authorities received the order for the total expul- 


sion of Jews before the events in Šiauliai and Kužiai. Evidently, the Tenth 
Army command planned the deportation earlier, and the news about 
“the Jews’ treason” merely became a convenient excuse for carrying 
out the measure with Headquarters’ support but in opposition to the 
front headquarters. Headquarters (Yanushkevich), as we saw, responded 
to practically any question about the Jews with the words “decisive 
measures” and “hanging.” Surprisingly, upon receiving subsequent sharp 
inquiries from the Interior Ministry about the mass expulsion of Jews, 
on 5 May 1915, Yanushkevich quizzically asked the headquarters of the 
Northwestern Front: “Is your Excellency aware of the difficulty of civilian 
authorities in implementing such a massive expulsion.... It would be 
more correct to take hostages from non-governmental rabbis and rich 
Jews, warning that at the least connivance, the hostages will be hanged. 
Expelling 300,000 is hardly possible physically.”*” Presumably, having 
received the Tenth Army’s inquiry a week earlier, Yanushkevich did not 
understand that it concerned hundreds of thousands of people, and he 
“automatically’ approved harsh repressions against the Jews! 

Hasty and total expulsion of Jews on a charge of treason opened the 
way for local authorities’ arbitrariness and for plain plundering by the 
local population. In Krakės (Kovno gubernia) “only dregs"^? remained of 
Jewish property a day after the expulsion. In Zeimiai (Kovno gubernia), 
residents explained to the police: “Soldiers said that one could take Jewish 
goods.” The police refused to guard Jewish property, while Cossacks 
openly sold stolen goods and destroyed what they could not sell.*? Jewish 
expellees from Veliuona (Kovno gubernia) passing through the village of 
Seredžius discovered total destruction there; in the synagogue in Čekiškė, 
they saw toppled Torah scrolls, “piecemeal strewn on the floor in the form 
of carpet strips.”°? Even in this context, the incident with a convoy of 
evacuees sent on 7 May to Poltava is exceptional. After local authorities 
refused to accept expelled Jews, the train with 600 Jews was sent to Vilna 


47 CAHJP, HM2/ 7913.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. 
48 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 95, 1. 40 ob. 
49 Tbid., 1. 41. 


50 IR NBUM, f. 321, op. 3, ed. xr., 143, 1. 3. Yakov Lifshifts, who left Kovno gubernia 
three days after the authorized time (he explained his delay by the fact that he “was 
unable to obtain a wagon for the family’s children and the trains were not running”), 
was punished by a three-month arrest. RGVIA, f. 1932, op 12, d. 78, 1. 298-299 ob. 
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on 27 May and sent back to Poltava on 3 June. During this entire time 
(almost a month) the Jews were forbidden to leave the train cars.>! 

The Jews deported from Kovno and Kurland gubernias received the 
official status of “evacuees”—different than the status of “refugees.” 
Some retained their passports and were able to settle where they chose in 
the Pale of Settlement. Others, possessing only “travel permits” issued by 
local authorities or remaining without any documents, set out for guber- 
nias “on the left bank of the Dnepr.”°? In many places where the battles 
were fierce, Jews lived before expulsion in constant fear of robberies and 
violence. In such a situation, “expulsion could be seen as salvation from 
tortures”°*(Fig. 5.1). 

The expulsion of enormous masses of Jews (obviously a great tragedy 
for them) also led to the breakdown of transport in the rear of the Russian 
army, paralysis of the economy of an entire region (including military 
supplies), and exacerbated the situation in the regions to which the evac- 
uees were sent. The situation of expelled Jews was extremely difficult. For 
example, in the village of Širvintos (Vilna gubernia) “...it was necessary to 
settle 4-5000 refugees, but there were only 200 small homes there. They 
occupied synagogues, granaries, sheds... cellars... and even the slaugh- 
terhouse.... People lived in barns together with horses, healthy with the 
sick; ten people in one room ... and with all that ... many spent the nights 
under the open sky”®* (Fig. 5.2) 

At the same time, one can hardly agree with Mark Levene's description 
of the tragic deportations as “sub-genocidal.”°° Testimony of expelled 
Jews does not mention murders or epidemics; nor do any of the sources 


51 Tomas Balkelis, War, Revolution, and Nation-Making in Lithuania, 1914-1923 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 22. 


52 EC, no. 10 (1918): 242. 


53 Thus spoke the Jews expelled from Seredžius and Čekiškė (ibid.), 237. In Tytuvėnai, 
learning about the impending expulsion, the Jews “rejoiced.... The Lord revealed a new 
miracle.” CAHJP, HMF/583.B; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 


54 TDIAUK, f. 992, op. 1, d. 15, l. 41-47. Having visited Kovno gubernia, the 
economist N. P. Oganovskii noted in his report that, after expulsion of the Jews, prices 
of clothing and shoes rose by 50 to 70 percent. Vilkomir [Ukmerge, Lithuania] gives 
the impression of a *dead town"; all the stores and shops are boarded up; the cabby 
transporting Oganovskii “was unable to obtain a whip.” CAHJP, HM2/ 7954.1; original 
TDIAUK, f, 1010, op 1, d. 11. 


55 Mark Levene, *The Enemy," 149. 
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Fig. 5.1 Elderly people from the Jewish alms-house in Anykščiai, Kovno 
gubernia after deportation, May 1915 (Reproduced from a photograph by an 
anonymous photographer, with permission from the Central Archives of the 
History of the Jewish People [Jerusalem ]) 


confirm that mass murders of Jews were “contemplated by the officer 
class”, as Levene suggests.?? 

The chaos created by the mass deportations at the Russian troop 
rear required the intervention of the commander of the Northwestern 
Front and then of the Supreme Commander. Intervention was required 
urgently because, following the example of the Tenth Army, other army 
commanders began to issue orders for mass deportations. For instance, 
the headquarters of the Twelfth Army asked to confirm the expulsion 
of hundreds of thousands of Jews over the Narew River, including total 
deportation from Bialystok, Łomża, and Ostroleka.°” 


56 Ibid., 150. 
57 CAHJP, HM2/ 7913.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. 
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Fig. 5.2 Deported Jews from Kovno gubernia at the railroad station, May 
1915 (Reproduced from a photograph by an anonymous photographer, with 
permission from the Central Archives of the History of the Jewish People 
[Jerusalem ]) 


On 8 May 1915, in a letter to the army commanders of his front, 
M. V. Alekseev condemned the practice “of total and, moreover, hasty 
expulsion of Jews from localities ... situated from 21 to 42.6 km from 
troop deployments: 


This issue has major nationwide significance.... We are creating the blatant 
hostility toward us of the entire Jewish population of the empire; we are 
arousing public opinion that can have an impact on the implementation 
of foreign contracts ... we are placing hundreds of thousands of Jews in a 
desperate situation, many of whom are in a state of complete poverty ... 
the burden of transporting and feeding the evacuees falls on the state ... 
as a consequence it will have to bear the losses ... unfortunately (sic! S. 
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G.), it will have to deal with Russian citizens, which, as a whole, cannot 
be held responsible for the crimes of individuals....58 


General Alekseev ordered halting mass expulsion of Jews from commu- 
nities outside the area of military operations and permitting those already 
expelled to return with a guarantee of hostages “of non-governmental 
rabbis and rich, influential Jews.”°° In another decree, Alekseev ordered 
the army commanders to divide the areas of military operations into three 
categories: 


1. Populated spots where for military considerations, Jews’ presence 
was absolutely inadmissible; from these places Jews were to be 
expelled completely; 

2. Localities limited only to hostage taking, where in cases of residents’ 
treason, apply merciless punishment or obligate the kahal [assembly 
of elders] to collective liability and apply expulsion as punishment; 

3. Rrear locations not subject to repressions. 


At the end of May, the Supreme Commander, in turn, “in the form 
of extreme kindness toward the majority of Jewish families,” acknowl- 
edged the need to permit the evacuees to return home under conditions 
of hostage taking.°! 

The expelled Jews refused, however, to hand over hostages, which, 
apparently, was completely unexpected for the authorities.°* The evac- 
uees from Vilkomir [Ukmergé] and Panevézys sent identical requests 


58 Ibid. Alekseev’s rejection of mass expulsions derived, as we saw, from considerations 
of state expediency. In an earlier cited letter (9 May 1915), he suggested to Yanushkevich 
that a decree allowing Jews to remain in their localities would have reduced their harm. 


59 ARR, 19:256. 


60 RGVIA, f. 2122, op. 1, d. 634, 1. 102. Alekseev repeats almost word for word his 
order from 1 May 1915, at the time ignored by Radkevich. 


61 CAHJP, HM2/ 7962.6; original: RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67. 


62 The police prepared in advance a special “form of contract” according to which the 
hostage was answerable, strictly according to martial laws, for hostile activities of Jews and 
8 > y 8 > 
for helping the enemy. It was reported that “in case of treason by the Jewish population, 
the hostage will be hanged.” ARR, 19:256. The procedure for “the return of expelled 
Jews” included written guarantees of three hostages for each returning Jew; hostages 
had to be taken with the “obligatory participation ... of the communal rabbi” (ibid. 
gatory p P > 
258-259. 
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to General Alekseev to rescind the demand to hand over hostages, 
asserting that this demand “stigmatizes an entire people,” “saddens,” 
and “painfully afflicts” the Jews, who never were traitors. The evacuees 
feared that the hostages could become victims of “a malicious provo- 
cation, false denunciations,” and asked for permission to return home 
“under their own personal responsibility."9? A similar letter was conveyed 
by the Duma deputy from Kovno gubernia, N. M. Fridman, to I. L. Gore- 
mykin, chairman of the Council of Ministers: “The Jewish population will 
not accept the monstrous condition [of rendering hostages] posed by the 
regime to its subjects. It will prefer wandering and starvation to imple- 
mentation of the demand that shames its civil and national honor."6* The 
evacuees’ reasoning did not convince Alekseev. He noted on one of the 
appeals that if all the accusations against the Jews were fabrications and 
libels by their enemies as they affirm, then “no hair would fall off the 
head” of the hostages. Hostages, however, were necessary because the 
Jews, “in the meantime have not proven the loyalty about which they 
write.”° 

Jews categorically did not trust the authorities and were unwilling to 
become hostages voluntarily.°° The problem of hundreds of thousands of 
evacuees thus remained unresolved. 


EXPULSIONS FROM OCCUPIED GALICIA 


As already mentioned, in August 1914, as the Russian troops advanced 
in Galicia, it was decided to establish a military governor-generalship 
to administer “the territories occupied by right of war.”°” The Russian 
administration of Galicia considered that *... all Jews are hostile toward 


63 Appeal of evacuees; ARR, 19:257; CAHJP, HM2/ 7916.11; original: RGVIA, f. 
2020, op. 1, d. 128. 


64 ES, no. 10 (1918): 266. 
65 CAHJP, HM2/ 7913.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. 


66 In April 1915, a proposal was made to the Jews of the town of Yanov [Jonava], 
Kovno gubernia, to choose ten hostages; around 70 “of the more prominent Jewish 
residents of Yanov discussed what to do at length and decided to cast lots. Ultimately, all 
70 left the city.” Rassvet 19 (1915): 13. 


67 Graf, “Military Rule", 393-394. 
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Russians and do not lose hope for the return of Austrian troops...."99 In 
the course of military operations, the army began expulsions of Jews (in 
November-December 1914, 75 people were expelled) but from winter 
1915, after the Supreme Commander's accusations against Jews, expul- 
sions became massive.?? At the order of Galician governor-general Count 
Bobrinskii, the evacuees (they numbered 10,000), “without specific 
charges of espionage or disloyalty”,’° were dispatched to the nearby rear. 
He considered it too difficult to send so many Jews to Poltava as was 
envisaged by the command's circulars. Bobrinskii therefore asked the 
headquarters of the front for credit of 300,000 rubles to accommodate 
the evacuees in eastern areas of Galicia. General Mavrin, the chief of 
supplies of the front did not permit Jews to remain in Galicia; at the same 
time, he saw no problem in sending the evacuees to Poltava gubernia *in 
view of the availability of evacuated cars sent to the border” from Lvov .71 
Remarkably, the expulsion of 10,000 people (totally innocent) in freight 
cars did not seem “difficult” to Mavrin. 

Poltava governor A. K. Baggovut, however, as we have seen, was not 
prepared to accept the evacuees from Kovno gubernia. Having received 
notice of the dispatch to Poltava “shortly” of the first group of Jews, 
Baggovut not only did not agree to settle a considerable number of evac- 
uees in the gubernia (he was prepared to receive no more than 2000 
people), but also, evidently, he complained to the Interior Ministry about 
the military authorities, who were flooding the interior regions of Russia 
with foreign Jews./? The result was a sharp telegram of Yanushkevich 


68 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 30, I. 29. On the Russian military administration’s 
ambivalent attitude toward the Polish population of Galicia, whose “souls and minds" 
they tried to win over, see Shlianta, “‘Bratia-slaviane’,” 21—40. 


6 Prusin, Nationalizing a Borderland, 49. 


70 Formulation of Count Bobrinskii (letter to headquarters of the Southwestern Front 
of 22 February 1915. TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, 1. 17. The Jews were expelled as 
“detainees near our positions..." or “people senselessly lurching around.” CAHJP, HM2/ 
7916. 7; original: RGVIA, f. 2050, op. 1, d. 174. 


71 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, 1. 28. 


72 Ibid., 17, 29-30. Headquarters’ order, coordinated with the Interior Ministry, spec- 
ified Poltava gubernia as the destination for expulsion of Jews who were foreign citizens 
(ibid), 1. 5. Evidently, the Interior Ministry did not suppose that tens of thousands of 
Jews would be evacuated. Governor Baggovut’s independent conduct may have been 
determined by his strong court ties (see Dzhunkovskii, Vospominaniia), 2:492. At the 
same time, Baggovut, as we saw, did not hesitate to express publicly blatantly antisemitic 
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to the headquarters of the front, which had received “from the Interior 
Ministry information about the launched expulsion of the Yids [my italics, 
S. G.] from Galicia into the depth of Russia. This is inadmissible; as it is, 
we have too many of them. The order was to drive them forward past the 
Austrians...."73 

In this manner the deportation of 10,000 Galician Jews to Poltava 
gubernia was rescinded and did not take place.”* 

Headquarters thought that Galician Jews should have been expelled 
to the enemy side instead of deep into Russia. These expulsions are 
first mentioned in January (1915) directives of the Supreme Command; 
subsequently, they are mentioned frequently in orders to troops of the 
Southwestern Front from February to May 1915.75 

The sole attempt known to me to deport Jews across enemy posi- 
tions occurred in March 1915 in Galicia, in the area of Nadvorna 
[Nadvirna, Ukraine] (on the sector of the Russian Ninth Army). The 
Russian command sent a truce envoy with a statement that 1500 Jewish 
families “would be sent across Russian lines to the side of Austro- 
Hungarian troops." The Austro-Hungarian command refused to let the 
Jews over to its side, *despite the deepest sympathy for the poor victims of 


remarks. The police department, in turn, in order not to disperse Galician Jews throughout 
Russia, proposed keeping all of them in jails. GARF, f. 102, op. 302, d. 617, I. 5. 


73 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, I. 41. Frightened by Headquarters’ anger, Mavrin 
demanded that Bobrinskii tell him who ordered expelling the Jews en masse and from 
what regions (ibid.), l. 37. Apparently astonished, Bobrinskii replied that all expulsions 
were carried out at Mavrin's direct order (ibid.), l. 43-44. 


74 The Poltava governor was not alone in his refusal to settle evacuated Jews in “his” 
gubernia. The governor in Smolensk, B. A. Bulgakov, acted similarly in August 1915. The 
Interior Ministry removed the recalcitrant governor, and thousands of Jewish refugees 
settled in his gubernia. Michael C. Hickey, *Smolensk's Jews in War, Revolution, and 
Civil War,” in Russia’s Home Front in War and Revolution, 1914-22. Book I: Russian 
Revolution in Regional Perspective, ed. Sarah Badcock, Liudmila G. Novikova, Aaron B. 
Retish (Bloomington, IN: Slavica, 2015), 180-182. 


75 For example, the order to the headquarters of the Third Army of 25 February 
1915: *...with the arrival of troops into new areas, the entire Jewish population must 
be expelled immediately to the enemy side." ARR 19:249. Cf. with the order to the 
Eighteenth Army corps (part of the Eighth Army) of 14 May 1915: “Drive the Jews to 
the enemy side, not leaving anyone in the area of the troops" (ibid.), 258. Headquarters 
of the front alluded to General Yanushkevich's order to “drive the Jews forward past the 
Austrians.... Rumors have reached the Supreme Commander that with the advance of our 
troops, Jewish residents are not expelled. I request most strongly to uphold this demand." 
TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, l. 41. 
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barbarism.””° The enemy’s unwillingness to permit the Jews to cross over 
their positions and apprehension that the Austrians easily could receive 
intelligence reports from the deportees,” led to the Russian command’s 
rejection of this method of ridding itself of the undesirable presence of 
Jews in the frontal zone. The expelled Jews thus could not be sent either 
into Russia or to Austro-Hungary. The only option left to the military 
administration was to settle them in areas of Galicia farther from the 
front.7? 

The impasse in resolving the *Jewish problem" prompted the Russian 
military to seek nontraditional variants, such as, for example, the proposal 
of Eleventh Army commander D. G. Shcherbachev. In a letter to Count 
Bobrinskii, General Shcherbachev noted: “The means of struggle against 
the Jews are extremely limited."/? Bringing the Jews to trial requires 
indisputable evidence, which is unattainable in most cases. It is unde- 
sirable to expel the Jews to the enemy side as “aside from the difficulty 
of implementation ... it enables the enemy to receive intelligence reports 
from their spies ... and from all Jews....” Expulsion to the rear areas of the 
army, however, would give the enemy a network of agents at the rear of 
Russian troops, while the Russian army would have to operate among an 
unreliable population. Finally, expulsion of Jews deep into Russia would 
entail large governmental expenditures, transportation difficulties, and 
the possibility of bringing into Russia inevitable *political and infectious 
contamination? *given the well-established physical and moral corruption 
of the Jewish population."90 

General Shcherbachev proposed “adoption of a special measure"— 
total expulsion of all Galician Jews to a location in Galicia on the border 
with Romania. The formation of such a “reservation” would make it 


76 Czas, 10 March 1915, 1. Keep in mind that these events occur when the attempt 
to send 10,000 Jews to Poltava gubernia failed. 


77 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, I. 77 ob. 


78 This is what Count Bobrinskii proposed in February 1915. Several thousand evacuees 
from Dobromyl district were sent to Sambir (expelled 16 February 1915, they were 
permitted to return home on 29 March 1915, ibid, 1. 11-12, 48); 4000 Jews expelled 
from Bukovina on 7 May 1915 (“predominantly women and children”) were settled in 
Chertkiv. Ibid. 1. 64. 

7? Ibid., 1. 77-78 ob. 


80 Ibid. 
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possible to solve a “question that is painful ... and of enormous mili- 
tary and administrative importance ... and spare not only Russia but also 
its newly occupied regions from an undesirable and extremely pernicious 
element"?! 

The Galician governor-general agreed with Shcherbachev that *the 
extreme hostility of the Jewish population of Galicia ... is indubitable,” 
but the expulsions would not achieve their goals. At the same time, Count 
Bobrinskii considered the proposal of reservations unrealistic: *Without 
considering the moral side of this issue, or the international legal aspect 
... clearly, it would be necessary to expel about one million Jews, but this 
requires considerable territory for settling them and relocating the entire 
non-Jewish population from there."?? Technical difficulties, property 
issues, and everyday conditions, in Count Bobrinskii's opinion, rendered 
the reservation idea *unsatisfactory."?? 

Bobrinskii himself summed up the singular policy of expelling Jews 
from Galicia in an extensive report to the supply chief of the Southwestern 
Front. Noting that *the measure of expelling Jews to the enemy side, 
apparently, is not being implemented at all," and that one could send 
“separate individuals” but not masses deep into Russia, the governor- 
general of Galicia reported his difficulty to his bosses: *to where can 
I send the expelled Jews?” “The issue is acute,” he continued, because 
troop commanders expel from the area of military operations “entire 
groups of families with children, belongings, and animals." *I would 
send such Jews to eastern Galicia," noted Bobrinskii, *but this possi- 
bility is limited." In addition to difficulties with provisions and the 
impossibility of supervising the evacuees (there were cases when Jews 
returned home unhindered), in connection with the retreat of Russian 


81 Ibid. The letter is dated 8 May 1915; at that time Austro-German troops crossed into 
Galicia in a decisive offensive, and on the Northwestern Front, mass deportations were 
implemented from Kovno and Kurland gubernias. Shcherbachev thought that the Jews 
expelled across Romanian territory to the proposed reservation would settle in Austria 
“which is so dear to them” (ibid.). 


82 Ibid., 1.79-80 ob. 


83 Ibid. Bobrinskii's reply is dated 27 May 1915, when Russian forces suffered a serious 
defeat in Galicia, hastily retreating eastward (the Russians surrendered L'viv on 9 June). 
Bobrinskii added in the letter that Galician Jews, possessing great influence and broad 
rights, would not renounce them without a stubborn fight, and Romania, which was 
hostile toward Jews, would not let them pass through its territory (ibid.). 
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troops, eastern regions of Galicia again became an arena of military activ- 
ities. As a solution, Bobrinskii suggested sharply reducing the scale of 
expulsions: “Perhaps it will be possible in a directive to troops of the 
Southwestern Front to instruct troop commanders to use great caution 
regarding expelling residents and not to expel entire families, but only 
persons [my italics, S. G.] who are truly suspicious in some way."?* 

The command of the Southwestern Front, however, suggested a 
different solution. Bobrinskii was instructed to accommodate the expelled 
Jews in areas of eastern Galicia, “in special camps ... of tents, huts 
(earthen houses), and lean-tos, guarded by police and civil guards." Jews 
placed in such camps were supposed to receive *one pound of rusks per 
month per person" (that is, to die of hunger!). The governor-general 
objected to the establishment of such camps, remarking justifiably that 
“on a basis of malnutrition, they raise the threat of epidemics, which easily 
can be transmitted to the troops. "?* 

The hasty Russian retreat from Galicia in June 1915 raised the ques- 
tion of the subsequent fate of the Jews expelled from there. Directives 
ordered that Galician Jews were “not to be permitted into our borders, 
having already managed to infiltrate into Russia ... return [them] to 
Galicia when possible.”®° A directive of Southwestern Front headquarters 
to the troops noted: “Along the Austrian border is located encampments 
of Jews expelled from Galicia and not allowed into Russia.... In crossing 
the border, one must carefully ... circumvent these camps to avoid infec- 
tion and take energetic measures, including the use of arms, to push these 
Jews to the enemy side.”87 


84 Ibid., 1. 95-98. 


85 Ibid., 1. 84, 101. Again, as in the case of proposed reservations for Jews under mili- 
tary control, Bobrinskii cites technical difficulties as rendering it impossible to implement 
the project, without mentioning moral or humanitarian grounds. 


86 RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, d. 1728, 1. 26 (telegram of General Mavrin of 24 July 
1915). 


87 Ibid. Cf. with the order in June 1915 concerning the Jews expelled from Podol 
gubernia from the line of the Zbruch River “to assemble in certain places (the same camps 
mentioned above, S. G.) under supervision, and in the case of our troops’ retreat — to 
leave them all to the enemy.” Jews who nevertheless wanted to settle in Russia were to 
be sent to gubernias on the left bank of the Volga. TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, 1. 
100. 
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Various data indicate the number of Jews expelled from Galicia who 
would up in the Russian Empire. In July 1915, according to a question- 
naire of the Kiev governor, 1164 Galician Jews were located in Kiev.?? 
According to data of the “Special commission for reviewing cases of 
hostages and those administratively expelled from Galicia,” in November 
1915, in 16 gubernias, there were 4680 people of all nationalities expelled 
from Galicia.?? 

The expulsion of Jews from Galicia by occupying Russian authorities 
thus did not reach a significant scale in comparison to what was happening 
at the same time on the Northwestern Front. The policy of deporta- 
tions reached a dead-end in connection with the unwillingness of Russian 
authorities to send Jews with foreign citizenship deep into Russia and the 
limited possibilities of expelling them in other directions. 


AFTER MASSIVE DEPORTATIONS (SUMMER-FALL 1915) 


As we saw, after mass expulsions, the Northwestern Front command (with 
Headquarters’ support) tried to elaborate clear rules to avoid a repetition. 
A suggested alternative measure entailed taking hostages from the Jewish 
population and a proposal that the Jews who had already been evacuated 
would be able to return if they gave over hostages.?? 

At the same time, some commanders at various levels continued to 
regard deportations as a usual method of dealing with Jews. V. N. Grig- 
or'ev , commandant of the Kovno fortress, for instance, on 24 May 1915 
asked to expel all Jews from four districts of Vilna gubernia that were 


88 RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, d. 1728, 1. 64. The governor asked the headquarters of the 
Kiev military district how to deal with the evacuees, as the retreat made it impossible to 
return them to Galicia, ^which would have been desirable." Evidently, the Jews were sent 
to Penza gubernia. 


89 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 839, 1. 26. Jews, apparently, constituted the majority of 
evacuees, although Poles and Ukrainians were also included. Thus 20 out of 25 kept in 
the Ostrog prison had Jewish surnames and family names (ibid.), l. 129. Sources do not 
confirm figures of 30 — 50,000 Galician Jews sent deep into Russia. Prusin, *The Russian 
Military and the Jews in Galicia, 1914-15," in The Military and Society in Russia, 1450— 
1917, ed. Eric Lohr and Marshall Poe (Leiden, Boston, and Kóln: Brill, 2002), 540. As 
we saw, Russian authorities were not eager to “flood” Russia with Galician Jews. 


90 Conditioning the return of evacuated Jews upon giving hostages and collective 
liability was proposed not only in Kovno and Kurland gubernias; the command of 
the Second Army, operating near Warsaw, gave a corresponding order. APW. Kancelaria 
Gubernatora Warszawskiego, Referat I Tajny, 672, 44. 
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within the fortress area—they had not been expelled earlier by order of 
the commander of the Tenth Army.?! 

Alekseev's detailed instructions on expulsion procedures were not 
implemented automatically, as shown by the expulsion of Jews from the 
villages Kuznica and Novyi Dvor (Grodno gubernia). At the end of May, a 
pleading telegram from local rabbis informed headquarters of the North- 
western Front of the impending expulsion of several thousand Jews at 
the order of the same General Radkevich. In reply to the question from 
front headquarters: “what evoked your order?” headquarters of the Tenth 
Army replied, “the order on expulsion of Jews from Kuźnica and Novyi 
Dvor was given on 14 March.... The commander considers that now it is 
necessary to expel everyone from these localities....”?7 

The Grodno governor's statement of 1 July 1915 indicates how ordi- 
nary the expulsions were to authorities: *Warning the Jewish population 
about a possible expulsion, I suggest regulating all property issues now 
and preparing everything so that the expulsion could take place in the 
shortest time, from two to five days."?? 

In summer-fall 1915, fierce battles and the retreat of the Russian 
army were accompanied by numerous expulsions of Jews and genuine 
pogroms, particularly with the participation of Cossacks.?* The expulsion 
from Smorgon [Smarhof, Belarus] on 11 September 1915 was described 
in a letter of the brothers Faivish and Leib Sobol to Nikolai II: 


The Cossack officer asked why we remained there despite the military 
authorities order to leave the hamlet of Smorgon. Leib, who was at home 
at the time, replied that he did not know what to do because our father 

. is seriously ill, lying in bed and he cannot leave his ill, elderly father to 


91 Grigor’ev’s telegram to the chief commander of the Dvinsk military district, Prince 
Tumanov: “As the railroad passes through these districts ... it is necessary to eliminate 
an undesirable element from this region; I therefore apply to expel totally all Jews from 
these districts." RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67, 1. 216. This time, Tumanov, referring to 
Alekseev’s order, refused to carry out the expulsion. Ibid., 1. 217-219. 


92 The Jews were expelled on 4 June 1915. CAHJP, HM2/ 7916.11; original: RGVIA, 
f. 2020, op. 1, d. 128; TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 93, I. 69 ob. 


93 ES, no. 10 (1918): 247. This was a nightmarish situation for the Jews who *... thus 
far are not charged with anything, did nothing ... and already must prepare for expulsion, 
regard themselves as evacuees" (ibid.). 


94 Rostunov, Russkii front, 266-273; on pogroms carried out by Russian troops, see 
Litai, “Perek mi-megilat,” 230-233. 
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arbitrary fate. The officer wished to see the ill person, and Leib led him 
to the room where our father was lying. Entering it, the officer shot and 
killed our father, saying, “Well, now you are free and can go.” He forced 
Leib to leave and did not let him bury our father.?° 


As mentioned earlier, in the course of evacuation to the rear, they 
drove all the able-bodied population to the rear and destroyed any mate- 
rial goods that could serve the enemy. At first, it was planned to “send 
[the evacuating Jews] east of the Volga, without, however, warning them 
about it....”?° Yanushkevich, however, demanded: “send the conscription 
age population to the rear, except for the Yids" [my italics, S. G.]".?7 In 
the end, it was decided *not to expel the Jewish population forcefully and 
not to take them into the work brigades."?? 

On 30 July 1915, M. V. Alekseev confirmed the “Rules of expulsion 
of Jews from troop areas of the Northwestern Front." This document, 
in fact, eliminated the possibility of army commanders' totally expelling 
Jews under the condition that “representatives of the community chosen 
for this purpose by the governors??? will serve as surety for the Jews. 

The last expulsion of Jews from an entire region, evidently, was depor- 
tation from Pskov gubernia at the insistence of the Northern Front 
headquarters. At the end of August 1915, Commander-in-chief of the 
Front General N. V. Ruzkii and his staff commander General M. D. 
Bonch-Bruevich requested that Headquarters and the Council of Minis- 
ters prohibit Jews from residing in Pskov gubernia “in view of its current 
importance.” 100 


95 ANLI, V254. 


96 Order of the commander-in chief of the Northwestern Front N. I. Ivanov of 6 June 
1915. RGVIA, f. 2005, op. 1, d. 40, 1. 10. 


97 Telegram of 10 June (ibid.), 1. 11-11 ob. 


98 Telegram of headquarters of the Fourth Army of 25 June 1915. Ibid, f. 2118, op. 3, 
d. 9, 1. 69. Cf. with the order by Headquarters for the inclusive expulsion of everyone 
from 17 to 45 years, “except for cripples and Jews.” Ibid., £. 2002, op. 1, d., 40, I. 327. 

99 Tbid. f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67, 1. 302-302 ob. Further on in the document the “com- 
munity representatives” are directly called hostages: “Hostages are selected by governors 
in each city or village, depending on local conditions, from among wealthy, respected 
Jews, rabbis, and ‘tzadiks,’ a total of five people.” Jews “not yet 14-years-old or over 60 
are not subject to expulsion, except in cases of confirmed unreliability” (ibid.). 

100 Tbid., f. 2031, op. 4 s, d. 109, 1. 4-7, 10, 13. Correspondence about the evacuees 
from Pskov continued until December 1915. Before the war, Pskov gubernia was not part 
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Army deportations of Jews decreased sharply toward the winter 1915. 
Probably, stabilization of the front line (changing very little then until 
1917) and a halt to massive troop movement across localities populated 
by Jews played a role. 

The replacement of Yanushkevich as chief-of-staff for the Supreme 
Commander by M. V. Alekseev, who was more level-headed and prag- 
matic regarding the Jewish question (he assumed the position on 24 
August 1915), also influenced the sharp decline in the number of expul- 
sions. Alekseev, as noted earlier, opposed large-scale deportations of Jews 
in view of their harm to the interests of the army itself.!°! In a telegram 
of 4 December 1915 sent to the commander-in-chief of the fronts, Alek- 
seev insistently requested: “restrain troop commanders from uprooting 
the population” because “the expulsion of a civilian population and its 
subsequent transport deep into the empire completely disorganized rail 
transport. "102 

The Foreign Ministry worked out similar recommendations in advance 
of the second entry of Russian troops into Galicia in summer 1916. 
It proposed rejecting the practice of forced expulsion of Jews as this 
*became unfeasible and only produced disorder, hampering the troops." 
Instead of expulsions, it recommended merely forbidding Jewish refugees 
to return from Austrian territory.!0? 

There are various estimates of the number of Jewish evacuees in 1914— 
1915. According to the data of L. M. Bramson, by around July 1915, 
about half of the Jews of Kovno and Kurland gubernias (160,000 and 
30,000, respectively) had been expelled and another 40,000 from Grodno 
and Suwalki gubernias. According to Bramson's data, around 120,000 
Jews were expelled from Polish gubernias and around 180,000 fled from 
there to avoid the adversities of the war. The total number of evacuees and 


of the Pale of Settlement and did not have a significant Jewish population; Jews appeared 
there as a result of expulsions, especially after the circular of 15 August 1915, which 
abolished the Pale of Settlement. 


101 At the same time, Headquarters did not exercise the caution it recommended to 
the troops regarding sweeping expulsions of Jews. With Headquarters’ move to Mogilev 
(in August 1915), 1200 Jewish refugees who had settled in the city were ordered to leave 
it in 24 h; as there was no train, “they spent two nights under the open sky awaiting 
evacuation." TDIAUK, f. 992, op. 1, d. 15, 1. 48-49. 


102 Nelipovich, General, 50. 
103 Bakhturina, Okrainy, 162. 
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refugees thus reached 530,000 people.!°* One has to take into account, 
however, that in some cases, the declared expulsions were not fully 
implemented (for example, in Plock gubernia in January 1915) or were 
rescinded altogether. Often, the expelled Jews were permitted to return 
home after some time had passed. There were also many cases of repeated 
expulsions. In some instances, data on expulsions are inconsistent. All this 
complicates an exact count. The total number of expelled Jews (without 
refugees), apparently, can be estimated at 200-250,000 people, which 
corresponds to the “cautious” estimate of contemporaries.!05 

After the practice of total expulsions was essentially limited, authorities 
decided to assure the loyalty of Jews by hostage taking. 


HOSTAGE TAKING: FROM SINGLE CASES TO POLICY 


The Russian army repeatedly used hostage taking in the course of military 
operations in the nineteenth century, for example, during the Caucasus 
wars.!0 Having occupied Galicia, the Russian army in September 1914 
designated hostage taking as a security measure directed at averting 
treason and espionage, in particular, by the Jewish population.!07 

The practice of taking citizens of one's own country as hostages in 
order to guarantee their loyalty is uniquely possible only when one abso- 
lutely distrusts a sector of one's own citizenry.!09 This type of measure 


104 CAHJP, HM2/7954.1; original TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 11. This figure coin- 
cides approximately with that usually presented in the literature, evidently including both 
those expelled and Jewish refugees. Rogger, Jewish Policies, 100. Cf. with the Kurland 
governor’s data, according to which by June 1915, the number of expelled Jews from the 
gubernia was 26,338. Lohr, “The Russian Army,” 410. 


105 Pomoshch? 4 (1916): 6. In January 1915, according to some data, 100,000 Jews 
were expelled from Warsaw gubernia. ES, no. 10 (1918): 234. According to others, it was 
30,000 (the more plausible data from the archive of Jewish Duma deputy N. M. Fridman). 
See TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 92, 1. 56. According to official data, Jews comprised 6.4 
percent of refugees receiving aid at the end of 1916 (their number, naturally, also included 
deportees). The total number receiving aid constituted 3.2 million people; accordingly, 
about 200,000 were Jews. A. N. Kurtsev, “Bezhenstvo,” 141. Concurrently, the statis- 
tics on aid that was extended is criticized as very low. N. A. Mikhalev, S. A. P’iankov, 
“Bezhentsy Pervoi mirovoi voiny v Rossiiskoi imperii," Ural’skii istoricheskii vestnik 4 (49) 
(2015): 99. 


106 Lohr, “The Russian Army”, 413. 


107 Statement of military governor-general of Galicia, Count Bobrinskii (ibid.). See also 
1915 Diary of S. An-sky, 70. 


108 On 8 May 1915, the proposal to take Jews as hostages was raised during a Council 
of Ministers discussion about mass deportations of the Jewish population, but Finance 
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was not envisaged in legislation regulating military administration in the 
frontal zone. 

From the very start of the war, there were individual cases of the 
Russian army's taking Russian citizens hostage. On 12 August 1914 in the 
village of Izbica, Lublin gubernia , five Jews were detained, as was a rabbi 
on 21 August in Myszniec, Lomza gubernia.!°? In Sochaczew (Warsaw 
gubernia), the local rabbi and two Jewish residents were summoned 
on 6 November 1914 to the headquarters of General Rennenkampf 
(commander of the First Army), located in the city. The Jews were 
told that they were responsible for the entire city; if telephone or tele- 
graph lines would be wrecked, in cases of shooting at troops, and so 
forth, they would be executed. The hostages spent 15 days in detention 
until Rennenkampf's headquarters left the city.!!? At the beginning of 
December in Sochaczew, 12 Jews were taken hostage; on 24 December 
1914, the night all the Jews were expelled from the city, three of the 
hostages were hung, supposedly because when the Jews left the city, “they 
burned all their houses.” The remaining hostages were sent to Warsaw. !! 

On 27 November 1914, an order of the commander-in-chief of the 
Northwest Front was published: 


Articles are appearing in German newspapers saying that the Germans 
encountered reliable allies in the person of Russian Jews.... Analogous 
reports are continuing to arrive also from troops. In order to protect troops 
from the Jewish population's harmful activity, the commander-in-chief 
orders that upon occupying population centers, take hostages [emphasis 
in text, S. G.] from the Jewish population, warning residents that in the 
case of treasonous activity ... the hostages will be executed. '? 


Minister P. L. Bark objected: *[Taking] hostages is awkward, only from enemy citizens." 
Sovet Ministrov, 163. 


109 [n these cases, the hostages were imprisoned under guard in their own city and 
released after a while. See the note of Duma deputy N. M. Fridman to Interior Minister 
N. A. Maklakov from 19 March 1915. TDIAUK, f. 1010, op 1, d. 92, I. 28-30. Cf. 
with hostage taking of Jews in Zuromin (Plock gubernia) and in Brzeziny (Petrokovskaia 
[Piotrkówska] gubernia) in fall 1914. TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 99-101. 


110 Es, no. 10 (1918): 256. 
111 ES, no. 10 (1918): 257. 
112 GARE, f. 579, op. 1, d. 2002, 1. 1; ES, no. 10 (1918): 251. 
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Hostage taking of Russian citizens thus became an officially approved 
practice (through allusion to German newspapers! ). 

The Supreme Commander’s declaration, published in January 1915, 
definitively reinforced the practice of hostage taking as a basic means, 
along with comprehensive expulsions, of averting hostile activities by 
the Jewish population. It stated: “The Supreme Commander ... ordered 
taking hostages, who will be punished by capital punishment via hanging. 
Two hostages will be held responsible for every Jewish spy that is 
caught.”113 

The order from headquarters of the Third Army of 25 February 1915 
prescribed taking hostages “in all cities, villages, and large hamlets ... 
among people who have influence or are more prosperous....!!^ For 
example, 9 February 1915, the head of the city council of Lomza declared 
that they had received an order from military authorities to take Jewish 
hostages and to organize a special Jewish militia to guard telephone and 
telegraph lines in the city.!!5 

All-inclusive expulsions and hostage taking of Jews were thus, in 
January 1915, declared equally legitimate means of fighting Jews’ “hos- 
tility” in the frontal zone. When, however, the Northwestern Front 
command’s attempt at mass deportation in the areas of Warsaw and 
Plock failed, and expulsion to the enemy side became unfeasible, mili- 
tary authorities made hostage taking the basic means of assuring Jews’ 
loyalty. 

In connection with the change in policy, a large-scale operation of 
hostage taking occurred in Kielce and Radom gubernias in February- 
March 1915. “Intensive rumors” circulated then about the expulsion of 
all Jews from Kielce and Radom, but on 28 February 1915, in Radom 
gubernia 65 hostages were taken in eight localities and in Kielce gubernia 
50 hostages. “Hostage taking thus replaced all-inclusive expulsion.”!!° 


113 ARR, 19:250-251. 


114 Thid., 250. It was indicated that “primarily Jews” should be taken as hostages 
(ibid.). 

115 ES, no. 10 (1918): 257. In addition to those Jews, General Bezgladnov (general 
for special missions of the Twelfth Army commander) declared another ten Jews as “his 
own" hostages: “A Yid is sitting in every ditch, he is sitting on the ground, signaling 
to the enemy.... If you want your heads to stay intact, see to it that I do not have any 
spies.” CAHJP, HMF/585.G; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 


116 ES, no. 10 (1918): 258; TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 92, I. 28-30. 
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As in the case of expulsions, mass hostage taking was imposed on the 
civil administration. In Radom, hostages were selected by the police chief 
and head of the governate gendarme administration from a list presented 
to the governor of 20 “influential Jews." The police would appear at 
the homes, declare to the Jews that those arrested are hostages *in view 
of the development of espionage among the Jews and their hostile atti- 
tude toward the Christian population and they would accompany them 
to prison.”!!7 

In Radom, on 28 February, they first arrested the son of I. Adler, the 
owner of a tanning factory, Sh. Brams, owner of a chinaware factory, 
and the contractor Grin.!!? The arrested owner of a cast iron foundry 
in Konskie (Radom gubernia), I. Kh. Gokhberg behaved with dignity 
and when offered privileges in prison, replied: “Treat me as you do any 
arrestee. God sees that I, too, am innocent, just as all my people. But if I 
am doomed to die for it, I want to drain the cup of sorrow to the end. I 
do not ask for any privileges and I shall not take any.”!!? 


117 ES, no. 10 (1918): 259. 


118 The Warsaw governor-general released them because as a result of the arrest, the 
factories, which hired a large number of people, closed down, hurting the interests of 
the state treasury. ES, no, 10 (1918): 258. TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 138, I. 3. 
Three others taken hostage in their place were elderly, bedridden people; the authorities 
assigned policemen to each bed. ES, no. 10 (1918): 259. According to another report, 
Brams declared that he was a Russian (ie., not a local) Jew; Grin said that he was a 
contractor for the state, and all three that they had no influence in. the Jewish community. 
"They say that the exchange was implemented for a bribe of ten thousand rubles and 
that the governor reprimanded the police chief.” CAHJP, HMF/584.C; original: GARF, 
f. 9458, op. 1, d. 161. According to the same source, similar acts of bribery occurred 
in other places. In Iwaniska, the original hostages were freed for a bribe. In Ostrowiec 
Swietokrzyski, Mendel Mintsberg paid one thousand rubles for himself, and Iosif Pfefer, 
who was brought from Warsaw, for a bribe, changed places with his bachelor son Khile. 
In Opatów, Liber Ginsberg, a very rich Jew, bribed the head of the district for a sum 
of 3000 rubles, and other candidates for hostages fled from the city, “so that until now 
there are no hostages” (ibid.), 


119 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 138, 1. 5. On the same day, a local priest asked congre- 
gants to refrain from provocations, hand in arms, and so forth (ibid.). Not all hostages 
were as noble as Gokhberg. In Wierzbica (Radom gubernia), Shtark was taken hostage on 
2 March 1915. When he tried to hide, the police arrested his wife and daughter. Shtark 
surrendered to authorities and was sent to Chernigov. CAHJP, HMF/588.C; original: 
GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. Cf. Daniel Ferster (son of a Kielce homeowner) appealed 
to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers I. L. Goremykin and Chairman of the Duma 
M. V. Rodzianko concerning his father, who had been arrested as a hostage from 27 to 28 
February 1915. Noting that “the institution of hostages is illegal in the Russian empire,” 
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At the beginning of March 1915, hostages from Radom and Kielce 
gubernias were expelled deep into the Pale of Settlement (to Chernigov, 
Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, and Mogilev) and imprisoned at the order of mili- 
tary authorities.!?? In Chernihiv, 23 hostages from Kielce were kept in 
prison; only after complaints was permission given to place them under 
guard in Jewish social organizations.!?! In Poltava prison, 57 hostages 
were held in damp, dark cells, where typhus and smallpox were running 
rampant. The local governor (the same A. K. Baggovut) at first did not 
permit the Jews of Poltava to receive the hostages on bail with their guar- 
antee. Only in April were the hostages moved to private apartments and 
kept there under guard.!?? 

After the massive deportations from Kovno and Kurland gubernias, 
official approval was given, first by the army command, to replace expul- 
sions by hostage taking. Jews from the areas of military operations who 
were subject to expulsion could avoid it by handing over hostages, who 
had to sign a special statement of liability.!?? If they would sign that obli- 
gation, the hostages would not even be arrested. In the city of Sukhovolya 
in Grodno gubernia, the hostages (a rabbi and ordinary residents) thus 
signed that they “accepted responsibility for warning and not permitting 


Ferster wrote that his father *cannot answer for the many-thousand Jewish population of 
Kielce.” CAHJP, HMF/584.B; original GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 161. 


120 “Hostages were equated with ‘spies’ and the strictest measures were applied to 
them.” ES, no. 10 (1918): 260. Interior Minister N. A. Maklakov told a Jewish dele- 
gation asking to alleviate the hostages’ situation: “This does not depend on me.... I was 
at Headquarters and given instructions. I must keep them in prison." CAHJP, HM2/ 
7954/3; original: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 914. 


121 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 138, 1. 5. 
122 Es, no. 10 (1918): 261. 


123 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 143. On 27 May 1915 in the village 
Zasliai (Vilna gubernia), the district police officer arrived and stated that the commandant 
of the Kovno fortress ordered the expulsion of all Jews from the fortress area (see above), 
but the commander of the Dvinsk military district wanted to leave the Jews in place with 
a guarantee of hostages and bail. The police officer proposed that the Jews sign and select 
11 hostages. All the Jews had to sign an obligation not to spy, not to aid the Germans, 
to help the Russian army, etc. and also to answer for the deeds of the entire Jewish 
population *with their head and property." The police officer read a list he had drawn up 
of 11 hostages. The hostages decided not to agree and not to sign the obligation. They 
were brought to the governor in Vilna, who declared to the Jews: “whether you sign or 
not, you are still considered hostages.” CAHJP, HMFE/581.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, 
op. 1, d. 158. 
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activity of a traitorous nature in favor of the enemy among members of 
our society and Jewish residents and accepted all the consequences derived 
from this.”!*4 

The hostages promised not to leave the city without the authorities’ 
permission, to report anyone and anything suspicious, and all “by all 
means to assure calm and the well-being of the army units deployed in 
Sukhovolya and to guard them against any assassination attempts, and to 
instill in everyone a most favorable attitude toward them.”!5 

Instructions to take hostages in each community in the frontal zone 
rendered hostage taking a mass phenomenon. The First and Tenth armies 
alone in May 1915 reported taking 4749 hostages, while in Galicia during 
the entire time of the Russian occupation over 300 Jewish hostages were 
taken. 126 

On 30 July 1915, General M. V. Alekseev enacted “Laws of expul- 
sion of Jews.” according to which, hostages were to remain in their 
places of residence, “under covert vigilant supervision of the local police,” 
not departing anywhere without the governor’s permission. Upon the 
enemy’s approach, the police would take hostages under supervision 
“with the goal of hindering them from hiding and thus avoiding responsi- 
bility”; with the Russian army’s retreat, the hostages would be evacuated 
with governmental institutions. !*7 

Jewish hostages taken by the Russian army were released in August 
1915. At the order of the command of the Southwestern Front on 12 
August 1915, Jewish hostages from the enemy-occupied localities were 
released; on 20 August, an order was issued to release hostages from the 
regions not occupied by the enemy.!78 

Prompted by the lobbying of Russian and international Jewish finan- 
cial circles, Finance Minister Bark, in summer 1915, raised the issue of 
releasing hostages with Tsar Nikolai II himself and also at Headquarters 


124 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67, 1. 553. 


125 [bid. For an identical pledge from Knyshin, also in Grodno gubernia, see ES, no. 
10 (1918): 266-267. 


126 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 143-144. According to data of the Galicia 
governor-general, among the 523 hostages taken in Galicia, 310 were Jews. Otchet 
kantseliarii voennogo general-gubernatora Galitsii s 28 avgusta 1914 g. po 1 iulia 1915 
(Kiev: Tipografiia shtaba Kievskogo voennogo okruga, 1916), 107. 


127 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67, 1. 302-302 ob. 
128 Ibid., f. 1759, op. 3, d. 1422, I. 77, 82, 94. 
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with Yanushkevich and Nikolai Nikolaevich; possibly, his interference was 
decisive. 12? 

As in the case of expulsions, another population group considered 
initially disloyal by military authorities— Russian Germans—also were 
subject to hostage taking. In June 1915, General N. I. Ivanov ordered 
taking hostages (for the most part teachers and pastors) from German 
settlers in the Kiev military district and keeping them in prison until the 
end of the war. The norm was determined at one hostage per thousand 
settlers. 120 


x OK ck 


Two leading motifs stand out in the military authorities’ attitude toward 
deportation of Jews. At the beginning of the war, when the Russian army 
rather successfully opposed German and Austro-Hungarian troops, its 
commanders operated on the principle “one does not judge the victors.” 
In the context of successful military operations with the expectation of a 
speedy, victorious conclusion of the war, expulsion of Jews (or Germans) 
did not seem like a basic problem. At the time of the great retreat and 
defeats of the summer of 1915, however, the Jews became the convenient 
“scapegoat” to blame for failures. War Minister (until summer 1915) V. 
A. Sukhomlinov noted: “Spy mania, panic about treason while searching 
for reasons for failure outside of Headquarters itself led to such outra- 
geously stupid decisions as clearing out the Jewish population from the 
rear area of the operating army....”!*! 

The military command regarded the total expulsion of the Jewish 
population as an effective means of getting rid of potential “spies” and 


129 Bark, Vospominaniia, 92-95. The Grand Duke promised Bark (evidently, in July 


1915) “to release all hostages from imprisonment and not to resort to these measures 
any more in the future” (ibid.), 95. 


130 Nelipovich, General, 48. Cf. with Yanushkevich’s reaction to the information that 
in Lutsk prison “Austrian priests, judges, and lawyers” brought from Galicia were being 
kept as hostages. Yanushkevich requested: “report in detail the reason for imprisoning 
[Catholic] priests. It is hardly right to apply the same measures to them as to the Jews.” 
RGVIA, f. 2005, op. 1, d. 40, 1. 3-4. 


131 Sukhomlinov, Velikii kniaz’ Nikolai Nikolaevich (mladshii) (Berlin: Izdanie avtora, 
1925), 35. 
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“traitors” in the area of troop deployment, without considering the conse- 
quences of this step. Not only humanitarian considerations (it is difficult 
to suspect any sympathy for the Jews among commanders ordering depor- 
tations) but also the damage this measure caused to the Russian army itself 
did not stop the generals. A breakdown of the economy and normal life 
at the army's rear were direct consequences of the deportations.!?? The 
war effort could only suffer from roads teeming with crowds of expelled, 
frightened, and robbed people and soldiers trading goods stolen from the 
Jews. 

In my opinion, deportations of the Jewish population were not the 
result of a carefully planned and implemented military policy. Local expul- 
sions carried out from the beginning of the war appear sporadic and 
chaotic; sometimes, the orders for expulsions were hastily rescinded. 

The situation changed in January 1915 with the publication of the 
Supreme Commander’s declaration, officially proclaiming the Jews as the 
enemy of the Russian army. Expulsions then became a legitimate measure 
approved by a secret circular. The same months saw a speeded-up policy 
of deporting ethnic Germans. In April-May, military authorities sharply 
increased the extent of deportations of Jews at both the Northwest and 
Southwest fronts. In that period, too, however, expulsions to a signifi- 
cant degree were the initiative of individual commanders supported by 
antisemites at Headquarters (who did not fully comprehend the matter). 

This is seen clearly in the case of massive deportations. General Ruzkii 
tried in January-February 1915 to expel Jews from Warsaw and Płock 
gubernias. In the fall of that year, he spared no efforts to expel Jews 
from Pskov gubernia. Massive expulsions from Kovno and Kurland guber- 
nias should be attributed to the ambitions and stubbornness of General 
Radkevich, who ignored his direct boss, M. V. Alekseev in his effort to 
expel the mass of Jews hindering him from fighting.!?? 

Civil authorities, just as local and central ones, almost always reacted 
negatively to wide-scale expulsions. Their influence, however (with a few 


132 «This idiotic evacuation of millions of people? led to a situation where trains with 
important equipment for the front wound up on railroad sidings *between the Caucasus 
and the Don" (ibid.). 


133 Headquarters of the Dvinsk military district innocently reported to headquarters 
of the Northwestern Front that “the total expulsion of Jews from Kovno gubernia was 
the result of the particularly persistent demands of the commander of the Tenth Army, 
despite the transmitted ... order of the commander-in-chief.” CAHJP, HM2/7913.5; 
original: RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. 
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exceptions such as the Poltava governor’s refusal to expel Galician Jews) 
was minimal. 

Nevertheless, the dissatisfaction of civilian authorities probably played a 
role in the almost complete refusal to deport Jews from the end of 1915. 
Deportations ceased primarily, however, because the Russian command 
became convinced of their disastrous effect on the army’s rear. 

A. I. Litvinov, commander of the First Army, for example, demon- 
strated this new attitude. Having received an order to evacuate Jews from 
the “area of [army] positions,” he reported on 19 October 1915 to head- 
quarters of the front that this order “is unfeasible and hardly useful.” 
Given the vagueness of the concept “area of positions,” the army would 
have to expel entire localities and cities, while “the spies would hide 
and their number would increase.” The villages abandoned by the Jews 
would be robbed and commerce would cease, which the army needs, as 
they need the Jews themselves, who are working setting up positions. “I 
consider total expulsion harmful,” Litvinov summed up.!?* 

Hostage taking from the start of the war was utilized at the local level 
as a means of assuring the Jews’ loyalty. In January 1915, hostage taking 
and sweeping expulsions were declared as affecting the entire Jewish 
population of the frontal zone. Hostage taking subsequently began to 
replace expulsion as the simpler method of assuring the Jews’ loyalty. Ulti- 
mately, hostage taking was recognized as unnecessary and hostages were 
released. 

Total expulsions and hostage taking became symbols of the military 
authorities’ repressive policy against the Jews. These measures became 
the subject of a sharp political battle both domestically and in the 
international arena. 135 


134 CAHJP, HM2/7913.5; original RGVIA, f. 2049, op. 1, d. 455. Headquarters 
of the Northwestern Front left the issue of expulsion “to the discretion of the army 
commander” (ibid.). 


135 See the discussion in Chapter 8. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Military Authorities and the Jews 


This chapter will examine several issues: the army's counterintelligence 
and military judiciary's involvement with the Jews; implementation of 
individual expulsions; army censorship's treatment of the Jews; and the 
ways in which military authorities instituted instructions and statutes to 
limit Jews’ access to the frontal zone and prevent their contact with 
troops. 


ARMY COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


Army counterintelligence, assigned the task of dealing with sabotage and 
espionage at the front line and frontal zones, was supposed to investigate 
the charges against the Jews.! 

The Russo-Japanese war blatantly exposed the weakness of Russian 
military counterintelligence; significant efforts were made to reinforce 
it from 1905 to 19142 Counterintelligence departments (Russian 
acronym KRO), established at district military headquarters in 1911, were 


» 


l See for greater detail Semion Goldin, “Ya srazu opoznal v nem zhida,” in Jews and 
Slavs, vol. 19, ed. Wolf Moskovich and Leonid Finberg (Jerusalem: Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem; Kyiv: Institute of Jewish Studies, 2008), 132-145. 


2 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 18. 
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entrusted with the struggle against espionage and monitoring the troops’ 
reliability. Personnel were recruited from officers of the Gendarmes’ 
Divisional Corps.? V. F. Dzhunkovskii, commander of the gendarmes, 
recalled, however, that in the course of several years, not one case of espi- 
onage was uncovered; all the counterintelligence activity “boiled down to 
a hill of beans.”* 

At the start of the war, KROs were established at army headquarters, 
fronts, and districts in order to discover and liquidate *any espionage 
organizations and agents, secretly gathering information about our armed 
forces and, in general, any information of a military nature....”° 

My study of archival material revealed that the percentage of cases 
military counterintelligence brought against Jews was significant but not 
predominant. For example, in the account of the KRO attached to head- 
quarters of the Second Army (operating in Poland) from 24 October 
1914, *On aiding the enemy," during the presence of German forces in 
Lowicz, nineteen people are listed, of which five were Jews.? According 
to a report of 27 October 1914 about the presence of Germans in Łódź, 
21 people aided them, of which eight were Jews.’ At the same time, in 
the town Nowe Miasto, all eleven charged with aiding the Germans were 
Jews, whereas in Grójec, eight out of eleven were Jews (Fig. 6.1).? 


3 M. V. Alekseev, Voennaia razvedka Rossii, vol. 3, part 2 (Moscow: Russkaia razvedka, 
2001), 172. 


4 Dzhunkovskii, Vospominaniia, 2, 271. 


5 “Regulation on counterintelligence in wartime,” confirmed by the Supreme 
Commander, 6 June 1915, cited in Alekseev, Voennaia razvedka, vol. 3, part 2, 167. 
The very fact that it was adopted almost a year after the start of the war testifies to the 
military command's somewhat dismissive attitude toward the matter (ibid.). 


6 All data were received from local residents’ reports. For example, one Franz Frotecki 
pointed out six *accomplices," including three Jews. One of these Jews said before the 
war that *it would happen"; therefore, Frotecki accused him of espionage. RGVIA, f. 
2110, op. 6s, d. 49, 1. 78-79. 


7 One Petr Wrotecki pointed out four of the Jews. Six Jews prepared bread or grain for 
the Germans. All the Jews accused of “complicity” expressed “joy” or “rapture” about 
the Germans’ presence and sometimes simply “were conversing with the Germans." Ibid., 
1. 89-91. The activity of the KRO of the Second Army retained the same proportions 
in the later war period: in June 1916, it opened 147 cases, of which 22 involved Jews. 
RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 68, 1. 815-829. 


8 Ibid., 1. 169-170; report of 1 December 1914. 


? Proofs of “complicity” were conversations with Germans and showing them the way. 
Ibid., l. 172-173. Report of 29 November 1914. 
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Fig. 6.1 Photographs of two Jews and one Estonian suspected of espionage, 
registered by the police (Reproduced from Album of persons, noted by the 
gendarmerie, detective and regular police as suspected of espionage, Petrograd, 
1916, with permission from the Central Archives of the History of the Jewish 
People [Jerusalem ]) 
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The KRO of the Tenth Army headquarters, which expelled Jews from 
the Baltics in April-May 1915, opened in 1914 cases on suspicion of espi- 
onage “merely” against 58 people, of whom 23 were Jews.!? In 1915, 
the tempo of work sharply intensified—304 such cases were opened, of 
which 119 were Jews (in addition, against two Karaites, Shishman and 
Duruncha, owners of a cigarette factory in Vilna for “sharp conversations” 
about Russia). Fifty people charged in these cases were handed over to 
military authorities (including two for trial at Tenth Army headquarters, 
three to the KRO of the General Headquarters, 25 to front headquar- 
ters); the remainder to local gubernia gendarme departments (Russian 
acronym GZhU).!! In 1916, out of 95 cases of suspicion of espionage, 
20 were against Jews.!? 

In Warsaw gubernia, among the 358 people suspected of military espi- 
onage in 1914-1915, 98 were Jews.!? In May 1915, in Warsaw gubernia, 
101 cases were opened on charges of espionage and treason; Jews figured 
in 14 cases (involving 24 people), Poles and Germans in the remaining 
cases. 14 

In the list compiled by the KRO of Eighth Army headquarters on 
23 December 1915, 40 out of 294 people suspected of espionage were 
Jews.!? From 1 January until 1 May 1916, in the Eighth Army, 44 
people faced charges of espionage, including 9 Jews (two of whom were 
executed).!° 


10 RGVIA, f. 2144, op. 7, d. 36, 1. 96-100. 

ll Among the charges against the Jews: “was upset at the victories of our troops”; 
“before the war traded in shellfish with Germany”; “residing with individuals convicted 
of espionage.” RGVIA, f. 2144, op. 7, d. 36, 1. 71-95. 

12 RGVIA, f. 2144, op. 7, d. 36, 1. 101-109. 

13 APW. Warszawski wydział ochrony porządku. Akt 384, 1-11. 


14 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 68, 1. 801-812. An example of the charges: Srul 
Rozenberg, “who owned a store near the railroad, took an interest in soldiers passing 
by.” 

15 Typical accusations included: “hung around [army] positions,” “before the war was 
a policeman in the Austrian police,” “caught in relations with German prisoners,” “made 
efforts for the release of individuals arrested on a charge of espionage and was in close 
relations with them.” RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7s, d. 16 1. 350-367. For instance, Avram 
Kalt, caught in relations with German prisoners, was expelled to Perm gubernia. Ibid., d. 
39, 1. 480. 


16 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7s, d. 16. 1. 598-601. 
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The information about Jews submitted to the army KROs or local 
gendarme departments for elaboration was often very vague. On 9 April 
1915, the head of the KRO of the Northwestern Front headquarters 
Captain [Rotmistr] Muev reported to the KRO of the Second Army: 
“According to intelligence data, there are many German spies among the 
Jewish population of the city of Góra Kalwaria....”!7 The KRO of the 
Northern Front headquarters noted in November 1915: *in the city of 
Pskov, Jews frequently arrive and reside without the required appearance 
at the police station,” and insofar as “the appearance of Jews in Pskov can 
be regarded very suspiciously" (! S. G.), an order followed to monitor 
them, carry out unannounced police checks of Jewish apartments and of 
the railroad station.!? 

The *eyes and ears" of the KRO were agents recruited from the 
local population.!? Practically all cases of “espionage” and “aiding the 
enemy" were conducted on the basis of their testimony, often erratic and 
delusional. 

On 15 September 1914, the KRO of Eighth Army headquarters asked 
to verify information received from an agent that in L’viv, recently occu- 
pied by Russian troops, *a million marks had been sent to organize an 
uprising," in which *local Jews and other people very loyal to Austria? 
were supposed to participate.?? The Second Army KRO seriously checked 
the report that German agents (“primarily Jews") were digging a 16-km 
trench near Warsaw and also planned to throw bombs at the headquarters 
of the Northwestern Front.2! Just as “valuable” was the information that 
identifying signs of German spies (primarily Jews) were new boots and 
eight-pointed astrakhan hats sent in the winter of 1915 from Piotrków.?? 


17 RGVIA. f. 2110, op. 6, d. 63. 1. 693. 
18 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4, d. 431. I. 4-5. 


1? «Unscrupulousness, treachery, and cowardice were found among people who coop- 
erated with the intelligence at the front.” Alekseev, Voennaia razvedka, 3, part 1, 
360. 


20 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 14, I. 6. 

?1 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 63. The same report said that *there also are Chinese 
spies" (ibid.). 

22 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 5, d. 63, I. 205. One counterintelligence agent was seriously 
convinced that the Germans placed “special markings" on the backsides of their agents, 


which he searched for among all who crossed the front line in his area. Zvonarev, Agen- 
turnaia razvedka, 2:78. A contemporary describes the instructions given to troops for 
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At the same time, practically no Jews served in the army counterintelli- 
gence, although they probably could have been helpful. One can attribute 
this unwillingness to use Jewish agents to “traditional Judeophobia."?? 

Let us examine several cases brought by counterintelligence against 
Jews. At the beginning of the war, 8 August 1914, a KRO agent of the 
Second Army detained at the Białystok station Shlomo Ratner, seventeen 
years old, who, “was walking around the train platform, conversing with 
soldiers and counting train cars.” At the investigation, Ratner indicated 
that he had gone to the station to mail a letter, while, “because of a Jewish 
inclination to curiosity, like the majority of curious Jewish onlookers, he 
had walked around the platform ... and did not count train cars.” In this 
case, the suspect got off relatively easy: he was released under clandestine 
police surveillance.?* 

On 12 December 1914, a KRO agent of the Second Army headquar- 
ters ordered the arrest of Srul Linovich, as he was looking at troops from 
a train car window. Linovich explained at the investigation that he took 
an interest in the troops because he was subject to conscription. The 
gendarme department asked the KRO for permission to question its agent 
as “the guilt of Linovich remains completely inexplicable.”?° 

On 27 April 1915, in the town of Sambor [now Sambir, Ukraine], 
David Bitner, age 26, was detained as he left a coffee house. “The 
agents’ exposition of information is blatantly incoherent,” wrote Captain 
Kuzub (KRO of the Eighth Army), the staff officer who conducted the 
investigation. The agents declared that Bitner knew who they were but 
“frequently would stop soldiers and ask them where they had been in 
the Carpathians....” One of the agents, as witnesses testified, said that in 


recognizing spies: “Jewish girls who engage in espionage for the enemy are supplied with 
coded documents of Austrian headquarters, for the most part, sewn into a garter, and 
they wear silk stockings with pointers." Voitolovskii, Vskhodil krovavyi, 194. 


23 Alekseev, Voennaia razvedka, 3, part 1, 367. 


24 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 3, 1. 532, 534. Cf. with the arrest 29 August 1915 in 
Rivne of Ruvin Shtarkman, who stopped a soldier in the artillery and asked him whether 
the Russians had a lot of cannons and ammunition and why they left Tarnopol. RGVIA, 
f. 2134, op. 7s, d. 16, I. 161. 


25 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6s, d. 68, 1. 108-108 ob. The counterintelligence agents 
were following instructions: “Any person, observing military units and entering into 
conversations with officers of these units ... must be strictly investigated." “Instrukt- 
siia nabliudatel'nomy agenty po kontrrarazvedke," cited in Alekseev, Voennaia razvedka, 
vol. 3, part 2, 170. 
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Stryj [now Stryi, Ukraine], he had arrested ten Jews and deeply regretted 
that in leaving Sambor, he could not do the same here. In view of this 
testimony, Kuzub asked his bosses to release Bitner and fine the agents 
Olearski and Kordiuk for giving false information.”° 

It is not always clear from correspondence how an investigation ended. 
For instance, on 18 March 1915 in Warsaw, Aizik Minskii was arrested 
but the basis for suspicion of espionage referred vaguely to the fact that 
Minskii “all the time was busy with something and hurried somewhere,” 
and also “he tried to make the acquaintance of officers.”?7 

A cause for arrest and investigation in counterintelligence could also be 
the soldiers’ “vigilance.” Gershko Fishbein (55 years old) was detained 
in Tarnoruda on 25 July 1914 by a junior officer of the Khachaturov 
regiment on suspicion of espionage. The investigation did not find any 
incriminating evidence. On 4 August 1914 the Volhynia GZhU appealed 
to the governor with a request to expel Fishbein to one of the Volga 
gubernias “in view of the failure to detect any factual data showing that 
Fishbein engaged in military espionage.”7° 

On 19 November 1915 in the first-class waiting room of the railroad 
station at Rivne, Aron Kogan was drinking tea. An officer suspected him 
of eavesdropping on conversations and ordered the gendarme to detain 
Kogan. “The surname of the officer who suspected the Jew Kogan of 
listening in on a conversation, unfortunately, in view of his speedy depar- 
ture, was not clarified."?? On 28 November 1915, Kogan was sent to the 
KRO of the Eighth Army for an investigation.?? 

Sometimes people “disappeared” in the counterintelligence service, 
and the families did not know what had happened to them. In September 
1914, Shoel Cuker from Warsaw was dispatched to fulfill an obligation to 
provide wagons for governmental needs, and he disappeared. In March 


26 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 39, 1. 1316-1317. The agents’ reports were written in 
Polish (ibid.), 318. The order to release Bitner from arrest was issued 13 May 1915 
(ibid., l. 318), but this did not occur, as Bitner, evidently, decided that he could not 
expect justice from Russian counterintelligence agents and ran away. Ibid., 1. 408. 


27 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, d. 68, 1. 282. The agent's testimony: “He called himself 
Witold Minski [in the Polish manner- S.G.] but I immediately recognized him as a Yid." 
Ibid., 285. 


28 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7s, d. 15, 1. 10-18. 
29 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 42, 1. 457. 
30 Thid., 1. 466. 
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1915, it turned out that he was held in prison in Saratov gubernia. The 
petition of Cuker's wife explains that the only language he speaks is 
Yiddish: “he could not make himself clear to the authorities who arrested 
lim 

A lengthy stay in prison without an investigation or charge was not a 
rarity in the counterintelligence service. Arrested on 9 September 1914, 
Abram Liudvinovich was expelled only on 23 September 1915, having 
spent a year in jail without being charged.?? Arrested on 15 March 
1915, by the commandant of Shavli [Šiauliai], Yiddish-speaking Sheina, 
Rebbeca, and Esfir Rabinovich were in prison until June 1915; the 
inquiries of the commander of the Dvinsk military district to various 
places and his attempts to clarify why they had been arrested were 
fruitless.5? 

The counterintelligence service sent the information received from 
agents to their civilian colleagues for investigation. Here is an example 
of an appeal from the KRO of the Eighth Army to the gendarmes at the 
rear on 22 December 1915: 


The Jew Neuch Fiks, living in the town of Shepetovka [now Shepetivka, 
Ukraine], a dress and textiles merchant, at the time of our army's retreat 
would collect copper, silver, and gold coins, for which purpose he would 
travel around the neighboring villages. According to rumors, the metallic 
currency was collected for the Austro- Germans and sent somewhere. When 
collecting the money, Fiks would threaten the residents, saying: *The 
Germans will come, they will hang all of you, and it will be good for 
us; the Germans love Jews.... Reporting for verification....9* 


In October 1914, the KRO of the Northwestern Front asked the Płock 
GZhU to check reports about the Jew Nel'sin, who sent lantern signals to 
the Germans, ?? and the Jew Libson, who came to the bank of the Vistula 


31 TDIAUK, f 1010, op. 1, d. 138, I. 16. 

32 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, 1. 419, 425. 

33 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, 1. 292-297, 300-301. 
34 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 14, 1. 366. 


35 The answer from the Plock GZhU: “It is not possible to verify the reports.” RGVIA, 
f. 2110, op. 6c, d. 49, I. 54-55. 
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to meet with a German soldier.?? In answer to a question sent from the 
KRO of the Northwestern Front to the Warsaw GZhU regarding Motek 
Goldberg, who on 11 October 1914, cut, *according to the words of the 
elder Orzhechowski,” the wire in the village Staraia Pochta, Skierniewice 
district, the well-meaning Warsaw gendarmes replied after half a year, on 
24 April 1915. It turned out that Goldberg passed by four hours before 
the wire was discovered; moreover, from Orzhechowski's house to the 
place of the breach was 300 paces, and he could not see anything. *In 
view of the region's occupation by the enemy it is impossible to attain 
other data on this matter.” 37 

The shortcomings in the intelligence work were no secret; N. N. 
Dukhonin, checking the KRO of the southwestern Front, noted in his 
report: *The counterintelligence department during wartime did not 
produce any attention-catching material. The cases that were opened ... 
were not espionage, and they were closed....”°° 

Based on its agents’ reports, army counterintelligence thus opened 
an enormous number of cases, including against Jews. In the spirit of 
the military's general policy, the Jews were considered *an unreliable 
element." At the same time, the percentage of cases against suspected 
Jews is very compatible with the percentage of Jews in the urban 
population of the frontal regions.?? 

The overwhelming majority of cases initiated by military intelligence 
were handed over to the GZhU, and examined administratively, without 
reaching military courts. 


MILITARY COURTS AND THE JEWS 


Seemingly, the intelligence agents ought to have delivered the accused 
into the hands of military justice. In practice, however, only a small frac- 
tion of the cases opened went to court. The KRO of the Tenth Army 
headquarters, thus, in 1914 handed over to the judicial authorities just 


36 The answer from the Plock GZhU: “It is not possible to establish that Libson truly 
went to the bank of the Vistula.” RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6s, d. 49, 1. 87-88. 


37 RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6s, d. 49, 1. 36-37. 
38 Cited in Alekseev, Voennaia razvedka, 3, part 2, 171. 


39 S. A. Pivovarchik, “Tragedii Pervoi mirovoi voiny: ‘evrei — shpiony,? in Mirovoi krizis 
1914-1930 godov i sudba vostochnoevropeiskogo evreistva, ed. O. V. Budnitskii (Moscow: 
Rosspen, 2005), 71-83. 
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four people, of which one was a Jew (Lil’son from the town Augustów).*9 
In 1915, the same KRO handed over 18 civilian and 13 military indi- 
viduals to judicial authorities (the civilians included nine Jews and two 
converted Jews). Four Jews—Aron and Shlioma Zal'tsman and David and 
Boris Freidberg (the latter two in the Miasoedov case) were brought to 
trial on 10 May 1915 at the headquarters of the Northwestern Front and 
were later executed.* 

The very small number of cases that counterintelligence handed over 
to military courts was linked to the peculiarities of the Russian mili- 
tary judicial system. Even in frontal conditions, military courts observed 
judicial procedures: the defendant was given the opportunity to hire a 
civilian lawyer; the testimony of witnesses was compared and verified. 
Thus, according to the newspaper Rech’ report of 9-10 March 1915, the 
military corps court heard the case of seven residents of the villages Grójec 
and Nowe Miasto (Warsaw gubernia, five were Jews and two—Germans) 
accused of complicity and loyalty to the enemy. Two sources of the charge 
were clarified: the investigation's lack of understanding of the witnesses, 
who spoke Polish, and “slander of two known scoundrels.” According 
to the newspaper, the army prosecutor rejected the charges.?? On 31 
March 1915, because of lack of proof, the corps court of the Twelfth 
and Fourteenth Army corps acquitted six Jews from Studzyany (Suwalki 
gubernia) of charges of setting up a telephone and supplying products 
to the Germans.** The Jews were arrested on the basis of a report by 
one Brandenburgski, who allegedly saw a wire 7.5 [!] kilometers long, 
covered by dirt and moss and also a barge with goods prepared for the 
Germans.^^ The informer himself asked the accused Jews to forgive him, 
admitting that Poles—rivals of the Jews—had put him up to it.45 


40 RGVIA, f. 2144, op. 7, d. 36, l. 49 ob. As we already saw, although the KRO of 
the Tenth Army opened 362 cases in 1914-1915, they brought only two to court. Ibid., 
1. 71-100. 


^l]bid., 1. 49-55. About Freidberg's case, see also O. O. Gruzenberg, Yesterday: 
Memoirs of a Russian-Jewish Lawyer (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1981), 133-138. 


42 Rech? 7 April, 1915, 7. 

43 RGVIA. f. 2112. op. 2. d. 7,1. 57. 
44 Ibid., 1. 70. 

45 Ibid., 1. 76. 
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The case of Yankel Gershanovich, a resident of Marijampolė, Suwałki 
gubernia received wide publicity. In October 1914, he was condemned 
by a military court to eight years in a hard labor camp on a charge of 
aiding the enemy. Gershanovich allegedly had been appointed mayor of 
Marijampolé by the Germans; at the same time, the entire Jewish popula- 
tion of the town was accused of hostility to Russian troops and aiding the 
enemy. Russian soldiers, allegedly, were “definitively unable to purchase 
anything from the Jews,” whereas at the same time “they even hosted the 
German soldiers entering the town to a meal.”*° 

At a retrial in the Chief military court in July 1916, where O. O. 
Gruzenberg defended the accused, Gershanovich’s total innocence was 
established; he had been slandered by an informer. The earlier sentence 
was canceled and the “fact” that the population of Marijampolė supplied 
the Germans with horses and products was overturned by the Fifth Army 
court.*7 

In another high-profile case, the corps court established that counter- 
intelligence agents headed by one Chuprynuk, after planting a telephone 
by the Jew Aizenbigel’, arrested him for relations with the enemy and 
demanded 500 rubles for his release. At the trial, it was revealed that as a 
result of analogous charges originating with Chuprynuk and his buddies, 
18 Jews had been hung previously.*® 

Military courts, of course, were not always so merciful to accused Jews 
(and Jews were not always defended by lawyers on Gruzenberg's level). 
For example, on 4 May 1915, a military field court in Kielce sentenced to 
death Roman Piotrkowski and Fishel? Bliaicher, residents of Bedzin, and 
the resident of Miechów, Abram Gintsberg,*? on charges of espionage on 
behalf of Austro-Hungarian troops. 


46 Delo Gershanovich s zashchititelnoi rechiu O. O. Gruzenberga (Moscow, 1916), 7. 


47 Ibid., 18-20. In particular, it was established that the Jews hid a Russian intelligence 
agent from the Germans, confirming the Marijampolė Jews’ loyalty and patriotism (ibid.), 
15. See also Gruzenberg, Yesterday, 163-168 and the writer V. G. Korolenko's description, 
printed as a separate brochure: V. Korolenko, O mariampol’skoi “izmene” (Petrograd: 
Tipografiia D.P. Ruzskago, 1917). 


48 Jacob G. Frumkin, *Pages from the History of Russian Jewry (Recollections and 
Documentary Material)" in Russian Jewry (1860-1917), ed. Jacob Frumkin, Gregor 
Aronson, and Alexis Goldenweiser (New York and London: Thomas Yoseloff, 1966), 
40-42. 


49 Keletskie gubernskie vedomosti, 11 April 1915, 3. 
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In September 1914, rabbis from the town of Kraśnik (Lublin 
gubernia), Mordko Mendel’son and Eisesk-Fishel’ Ceslia, and also 
Shmuel and Gersh Goldenberg were convicted by military authorities for 
welcoming the Austrians; they were sentenced to capital punishment and 
hung. Their bodies were buried in the prison yard. In January 1915, their 
wives appealed to the Supreme Commander posthumously to rehabilitate 
their “slandered” husbands and to permit their remains to be reburied in 
the Jewish cemetery.°? 

As the trial of Colonel Miasoedov showed (a fabricated case), even 
a military court could yield to pressure and judge prejudicially.?! It 
would have been too bothersome and complicated, however, to orga- 
nize such pressure for the innumerable and secondary cases of all the 
Gershanoviches and Aizenbigels.?? 

On the whole, because of the need to observe the judicial process, the 
military court system was unable effectively to review the many hundreds 
of cases brought by counterintelligence of “suspicions of espionage” by 
Jews.°* Cases that very frequently were based on vague and unreliable 
testimony of agents and informers would collapse in court like a house of 
cards. 

The counterintelligence organs themselves understood this very well. 
On 5 September 1915, seventeen-year-old Mordechai Fingerut was 
detained at Russian troop positions; in his possession was a list of 
policemen in the town of Kovel (Volhynian gubernia) (Fingerut himself 
was a member of the civil militia there) and the song “Reizele” in Yiddish. 
The KRO of the Eighth Army petitioned to expel Fingerut to Irkutsk 


50 As proof of their husbands? innocence, the wives appended to the request a note of 
the condemned from prison: *We are completely innocent; we did not go to meet the 
Austrians.” CAHJP, HMF/584; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 161. 


51 Puller, The Foe Within, 136-140. 


52 As the military judge told Prince P. D. Dolgorukii, he did not have to sign death 
sentences for Jewish espionage as “every regimental and battalion commander hangs 
without trial those who seem to them as spies.” Cited in O. V. Budnitskii, “Proiskhozh- 
denie evreiskikh pogromov perioda Grazhdanskoi voiny v Rossii,” in Bol’shaia voina Rossii. 
SotsiaPnyi poriadok, publichnaia kommunikatsiia i nasilie na rubezhe tsarskoi i sovetskot 
epoch. Sbornik statei, ed. K. Bruish and N. Katser (Moscow: NLO, 2014), 150. 


53 At Headquarters, they discussed a draft plan to organize special courts for cases of 
espionage and state treason because the military courts “were not coping” with the mate- 
rial in cases based on circumstantial evidence and were acquitting the accused. Zvonarev, 
Agenturnaia razvedka, 2:83. 
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gubernia as “there is no basis for handing him over to a military court 
for espionage.”°* Brusilov, commander of the Eighth Army, decided 
differently and on 15 September 1915, ordered handing him over to 
a military court.?? After the court acquitted Fingerut of espionage, the 
army commander nevertheless ordered him expelled to Irkutsk gubernia 
for the period of the war.°° 

Expulsion, implemented by the military administration, became the 
convenient solution prepared for hundreds of suspect Jews who did not 
land in the hands of military justice but were not released cither. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPULSIONS 


As we have seen, those who had the authority to deport people 
during wartime included army and corps commanders, governors-general 
(commanding military districts), and also fortress commandants.?/ The 
prerogative to expel people from the military operating theater thus 
belonged to the high-level military command. The army merely informed 
civil authorities of the measures taken by them although the local 
administration headed by the governors was responsible for their imple- 
mentation.59 

Military authorities widely utilized the right to expel people, clearing 
the military operating theater of what they regarded as suspicious and 
unreliable elements.?? At the very beginning of the war, on 27 July 1914, 
the quartermaster-general of the Second Army ordered the head of the 
Grodno GZhU (gubernia gendarme department) to expel 21 people, 


54 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7s, d. 15, 1. 549-550. 
55 Ibid., 551. 
56 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 138, I. 22 ob. 


57 Lemke, 250 dnei, 42, 48; Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii, 66; Danilov, Rossiia v 
mirovoi voine, 103. 


58 Thus, on 18 September 1914, N. V. Ruzkii, commander of the Northwestern Front 
ordered the Warsaw governor-general: “...Governors of the territory (krai) must immedi- 
ately expel from the area of the army front all those arrested on suspicion of espionage." 
RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 340, part 1, I. 23. 


59 For example, expelling prostitutes from the frontal zone. See Hearne, “Sex on the 
Front,” 107-108. 
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including 12 Jews, over the Volga, without the right of return during 
wartime.©? 

Expulsions were regarded as a means of clearing the theater of mili- 
tary operations of all undesirable elements, not necessarily those suspected 
of disloyalty. The commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk military district 
thus sent the Jew Fridman to Narymsk territory “for loitering,” and he 
expelled Vitebsk shoemakers “for poor work.”°! 

A. L. Leibern and Haim Frenklakh were detained in Dvinsk on 
22 October 1915, because their behavior (“two unfamiliar people, 
evidently Jews”°”) seemed suspicious. Although the investigation did not 
reveal anything improper, in January 1916, both were expelled by the 
commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk military district. He contended that 
*the presence of such people in the area of the military operating theater 
is undesirable,” as “they represent suitable material for enemy use in 
espionage...."6? 

In that same Dvinsk on 31 October 1915, Mordukh Zamegaler and 
Mordukh Frumin were detained. Zamegaler appeared in the gendarme's 
card file as a former anarchist-communist, and Frumin was his friend. 
They expelled the two *as harmful to the general tranquility and order 
and capable not only of revolutionary propaganda but also of aiding the 
enemy....”°4 

Precisely the absence of proofs of guilt served military counterintelli- 
gence agents as a basis for expelling arrestees rather than handing them 
over to a military court. For example, on 18 August 1915, the KRO of 
the Eighth Army detained the Jew Solomon Karp and the sixteen-year- 
old Pole Ludwig Gaas on suspicion of espionage. “Not finding sufficient 
grounds for sending them to a military court for espionage,” the head of 
the Eighth Army KRO asked the army commander to expel them to Perm 


60 The basis for expulsion was that three of them “are suspected of espionage,” nine 
“agitated against the war,” and the crime of another four consisted of the fact that they 
are “typesetters by profession.” RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6s, d. 3, 1. 163-164 ob. 


61 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 138, 1. 18; CAHJP, HM2/7911.3; original: RGVIA, f. 
1932, op. 12, d. 81. 


62 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, |. 76. 
63 Tid. 
64 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, I. 470 (they were expelled on 6 February 1916). 
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gubernia “as Austrian citizens” under police supervision. On 30 August 
1915, General Brusilov expelled both of them.9? 

The medic Mendel Vindovskii was expelled by the commander-in- 
chief of the Dvinsk military district on 18 January 1916 on suspicion 
of self-mutilation although no proofs or witnesses were found. It sufficed 
completely to expel Vindovskii on the basis of general discussions about 
the depraved practice of aiding self-mutilators that was widespread among 
Jews. 

Testimony of informers and counterintelligence agents was sufficient 
for expulsion.°” In October 1914, eight Jews were expelled to Tomsk 
gubernia on the basis of a report to General Bobyr’, the commandant of 
the Novogeorgiev fortress. They allegedly signaled to the Germans (an 
electric lantern was found on one of them) and communicated with the 
enemy; the proof was a path in the mud.? The Jew Kutyzhner from 
Kovno gubernia, who was traveling at night, was detained because of a 
statement by the peasant Liutynski, who assumed that Jews were prohib- 
ited from traveling at night. On 2 August 1915, Kutyzhner was expelled 
by the Kovno governor on suspicion of military espionage. 

Jews who were Russian citizens were automatically considered candi- 
dates for expulsion after returning from an enemy country. The KRO 
of the Dvinsk military district reported on 11 March 1915 that Jews 
returning from Germany explained their release by illness *although they 
look completely healthy." The KRO concluded: “Undoubtedly, the Jews’ 
entry into Russia results from [the Germans’ ] receiving espionage reports, 


65 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7c, d. 15, 1. 391-392. 
66 Ibid., ]. 121-123. 


7 The absurdity of a report often played no role: in Galicia nine people (including 
three Jews) were considered hostile by Russian troops and expelled in October 1914 
to trans-Volga gubernias on the basis of a report that allegedly they were transporting 
Austrian soldiers and arms in wagons deep into the rear of Russian troops. TDIAUK, f. 
361, op. 1, d. 221, I. 175-176. 


68 CAHJDP, HM2/7916. 4; original: RGVIA, f. 2005, op. 1, d. 21. Cf. the expulsion 
of Leizer Bzurowski from Lomza (evidently at the beginning of 1915); his assurances 


that they mistook fireworks at his daughter's wedding for signaling to the enemy did not 
help. CAHJP, HMF/585.G; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 


6? RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, 1. 3, 7 ob. 
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which the Germans had required of all departing Jews."/? On 2 April 
1915, the commander-in-chief of the Northwestern Front ordered the 
expulsion to Tomsk gubernia of all Jews without exception, *and also of 
suspicious persons of other origin” who had returned from Germany.?! In 
July 1915, all 185 returning Jews were expelled from Grodno gubernia./? 
On 3 August 1915, the head of supplies of the front determined that *not 
every returning Jew should be expelled from his permanent residence, 
only suspicious ones."/? 

A sufficient basis for expulsion was the lack of a travel permit in the 
frontal zone. On 28 July 1915, Haim David Evselevich from Lutsk trav- 
eled to Rivne for flour (to bake bread for soldiers). After a three-month 
imprisonment, he was expelled to Irkutsk gubernia./* Taiba Bebchuk, an 
illiterate 64-year-old woman traveled without a permit on 6 September 
to Rivne to accompany her son to the army; she was arrested for three 
months and deported to Irkutsk.7° 

A widespread charge against the Jews was a refusal to give coins in 
change [during the war there was a general shortage of metal coins] 
also served as a basis for expulsion. For refusing to give change for 
three rubles, Adolf Levi was expelled from Kurland gubernia. Searches 
confirmed that Levi did not have coins, and on 11 May 1915, P. G. 
Kurlov replaced expulsion with residing outside the military operating 
theater.”° The staff of the Northern Front, located in Pskov, considered 
one of its tasks was a struggle against the Jews’ unwillingness to give 
coins in change." On 20 August 1915, the staff of the front arrested the 


70 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 68, 1. 854. From 20 July 1914 through 15 May 1915, 
1370 Christians and 1732 Jews arrived in Warsaw alone. Ibid., 1. 885. In Vilna gubernia, 
332 people returned from abroad, among them 271 Jews. Ibid., 1. 943-958. 


71 Ibid., 1. 856. 
72 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 68, 1. 879. 


73 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 68, 1. 896. “The expulsion of unreliable people is undesir- 
able in view of the lack of harm from them and the high expenditures for their upkeep.” 
Ibid., 1. 930. 


74 GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 140, 1. 62-63. 
75 Ibid., 1. 91. 
76 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 184, 1. 2, 8, 10. 


77 An order to the staff from 19 August 1915 notes: “the staff officers noticed the 
presence of a large number of Jews in Pskov. Some of the staff officers witnessed the 
refusal of merchants to give change in coins." RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4s, d. 80, 1. 5. 
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merchant Iosif Borkhov; 900 rubles in silver and 465 rubles in gold coins 
were found in his possession. Borkhov was expelled to Irkutsk./? 

The reason for the expulsion could have been a direct misunder- 
standing, tragically altering a human fate. Haim Shaban (Panevézys 
district) in April 1915 did not give horses to two strangers. On 4 
May 1915, at the time of the Jews’ expulsion, one of the two (the 
peasant Chmielewski) noticed him and accused him of relations with the 
Germans. Shaban was arrested and sent to Grodno to headquarters of 
the Tenth Army. They interrogated him there and wanted to release him 
but decided just in case to send him to the Kovno GZhU to check his 
trustworthiness. The gendarmes then decided that once Shaban had been 
arrested by military authorities, there were grounds to suspect him of espi- 
onage./? Shaban was kept in prison for half a year (until February 1916) 
and then sent on a transport to Irkutsk.®° 

Pesach Geier from Vladimir-Volhynia district encountered a no less 
tragic situation in August 1915, when he brought home grocery goods. 
On his way, Geier was detained by Cossacks who decided that these goods 
were for the Germans. Geier was sent to Kiev, released after three days, 
but as he had no money, he was sent home on a transport. During this 
time, his village had already been occupied by the Germans, and at first 
Geier was detained in the police station for seven weeks and then expelled 
to Siberia. In Irkutsk, because of another misunderstanding, he spent five 
months in a hard labor prison.?! 

Expulsions quickly turned into a means of settling accounts and black- 
mail for extorting bribes. For example, Movsha Losovskii from Grodno 
refused to give a bribe to a police supervisor, who then wrote a report on 
the unsanitary condition of Losovskii's home. Losovskii was arrested at 
the order of the commandant of the fortress for two weeks and expelled 


78 Borkhov asserted that he was not violating the ban on keeping coins because the 
corresponding order appeared only on 22 August. RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4s, d. 80, 1. 1, 
6, 12, 41. The staff of the Dvinsk military district reported to the Pskov governor that 
Borkhov intentionally collected the money found on him and “it is entirely possible for 
the purpose of sending it to enemy states." Ibid., 1. 61. 

79 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, l. 470-471. 

80 «And completely broken at this.” GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 140, 1. 62. 


81 GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 140, 1. 64. 
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administratively to Poltava, and from there sent to Irkutsk with other 
Jews.8? 

Swindlers also appeared who extorted money with the aid of counter- 
feit orders for expulsion. In Rivne (July 1915), Ios and Vol'tse Yukenzon 
organized a band that dealt with false expulsions for the purpose of 
blackmail. The Gorenberg brothers were thus arrested; Vol'tse Yukenzon 
declared to one of them in prison that for 6500 rubles, the Fifth Army 
headquarters would cancel the order for his expulsion. A Rivne police 
captain was fired in connection with this affair (one of the counterfeit 
orders was printed on his typewriter).5? In Białystok, too, money was 
extorted by blackmail from city residents and from refugees under threat 
of charges of espionage and arrest.5* 

Even blatant mental illness did not save a person from the threat of 
expulsion. Itsik Rivkin, known in Dvinsk to be abnormal, asked a soldier: 
“I know that you are from the 19'^ regiment; then there is also a 20.” 
The commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk military district on 3 May 1916 
ordered that Rivkin be placed in the care of relatives or sent to a psychi- 
atric hospital or else he would be expelled.?? Perets Markus was detained 
in November 1915 by soldiers because he was looking out the window 
and started to run away. The doctors refused to give an unambiguous 
diagnosis without lengthy observation, and Markus was expelled on 26 
February 1916.86 

A relatively accurate account of the extent of administrative expul- 
sions from occupied Galicia can be established. On 21 September 1915, 
Count Bobrinskii, the military governor-general of Galicia formed a 
Special Commission to clarify the number of hostages and deportees 
from Galicia and to check the grounds for continuing to keep them 
under guard.?/ The commission discovered that 4680 people who had 


82 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 138, I. 24 ob. 
83 CAHJP, HMFE/588; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 
84 IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 71, L 2. 


85 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 68, 1. 418, 421. Cf. with the story of Zelik Shevtsovskii, 
detained on 10 September 1914 near army positions in Łomża gubernia. In view of 
evidence of feeble-mindedness, he was handed over for certification; only half a year later, 
in February 1916 in Moscow, was he recognized as feeble-minded and released. RGVIA, 
f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, 1. 812-813. 

86 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 322, I. 817-818. 


87 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 389, 1. 6. 
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been administratively expelled from Galicia were located in 16 guber- 
nias.55 Twenty-five expellees (including 20 Jews) were in prison; the 
reason for the expulsion of five of them could not be established.8? Natu- 
rally, a significant percentage of those expelled were Jews. Out of 127 
expelled from Galicia to Tomsk gubernia 91 were Jews.?? Here, too, the 
motivation for the expulsions was vague: expelled for “loafing near our 
positions,” “loafing for no reason,” “expelled for further expulsion into 
the depths of Russia.”?! 

After the February revolution in 1917, military authorities began to 
permit the return from exile. Thus, on 12 August 1917, the commander- 
in-chief of the Kiev military district permitted Abram Rapoport, a 
deported resident of Tulchin (Podol’ gubernia) to return from Enisei 
gubernia?? On the same day, David Gurevich, expelled in 1916, 
returned”? and also Grinberg, expelled in September 1915 for purchasing 
cattle from German settlers.”* 

In one way or another, precisely administrative expulsions, often from 
misunderstandings and without the least proof, served military author- 
ities as a basic and very convenient method of solving the problem of 
“untrustworthy” elements of the population. 


MILITARY CENSORSHIP 


On 20 July 1914, a tsarist decree, “Temporary Statute on Military 
Censorship” came into force; it encompassed printed works, postal- 
telegraph dispatches, and also texts and conspectuses of public speeches 


88 Ibid., 1. 26. 


8? Ibid., 1. 129-129 ob. Thus, the Pole Józef Woide, aged 58, was expelled for refusing 
to close the small window in his apartment, not far away was the telephone of the 


headquarters of the 34th division, located in a property that Woide managed. Ibid., 1. 97 
ob. 


90 Otchet kantseliarii, 82-86. 
91 Ibid., 31, 32. 
92 RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, d 1816, I. 68. 


93 Ibid., 1. 82. Expelled for theft, Gurevich’s appeal is very pathetic: “Indeed, I was 
not expelled for political crimes or for espionage. I am an innocent, accidental victim of 
war.” Ibid., 1. 78-79. 


94 Ibid., 1. 100. 
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and reports? At the military operating theater, military censorship 
departments were formed at front headquarters, armies, and military 
districts; the institution of military censors was introduced.”° 

The military censorship was more liberal than the civilian in political 
matters. According to a telegram of Yanushkevich from 31 July 1915, 
military censors were supposed to limit themselves only to preserving 
military secrets and were to avoid utilizing their powers for political 
surveillance. Headquarters’ order evoked sharp dissatisfaction at the 
Council of Ministers and was rescinded by the tsar on 9 September at 
the recommendation of I. L. Goremykin.? 

After the declaration of war, the Jewish press, in the words of Labor 
Party Duma Deputy A. S. Sukhanov, took an “ultrapatriotic position,” 
calling on Russian Jews to "fulfill their duty to the fatherland, temporarily 
forgetting about that civil lack of rights that weighs down on them in 
this fatherland."?? Notable in the Jewish press of the military era was 
the appearance of newspapers published in Moscow by D. Sh. Kumanov, 
Voina i evrei [War and the Jews] and Evrei na voine [Jews at war],?? 
which strove to show the heroism of Jews—soldiers and civilians. 

M. H. Bomash’s archive contains a note about military censorship’s 
treatment of reports about Jews in the press. According to the note, from 
the start of the war, newspapers were instructed, on the one hand, not 
to publish articles defaming the Jews and other nationalities, but on the 
other hand, not to feature the Jews' exploits at the front. 

Novoe Vremia, however, freely published anti-Jewish attacks while the 
censorship did not permit Rech’ to print articles on spy mania directed 
against the Jews. Reports deleted from the Jewish press included those 
about unjust charges against Jews; about the Russian army's positive atti- 
tude toward the Jews; about antisemitism in the Polish and Latvian press 
and population; and also, a description of the tribulations of the expellees 
and appeals to organize help for them.!°° 


95 *Vremennoe polozohenie o voennom tsenzure”; see Prilozheniia k polozheniiu o 
polevom upravlenii voisk v voennoe vremia (St. Ptbg., 1914), 144. 


96 Ibid., 146-147. 

97 Yakhontov, Pervyi god, 309-310. 

98 Cited in El'iashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia politika, 489. 

9? Thid. 

100 CAHJP, HME/583.A; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 
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The military censorship permitted blatantly antisemitic passages of 
the Black Hundreds press. The newspaper Russkoe znamia, for instance, 
asserted that in field hospitals, Jewish doctors were injecting syphilis; that 
“treason is in the Yids’ blood and you can’t vouch for a single Yid”; and 
that Jews in the fighting units are only “miserable Yids” who did not 
manage to “evade conscription.”!°! At the same time, censors diligently 
blotted out Jewish surnames in published lists of awards. In May 1915, 
the military censorship department of the Kiev military district headquar- 
ters forbid dissemination in the district of the journals Voina i evrei, and 
Evrei na voine, whereas the antisemitic Russkoe znamia and Zemshchina 
were distributed to the troops without interference.! ? 

In the first period of the war, until spring 1915, the Jewish-language 
press did not experience special harassment, that is, directly specifically 
against it.!0? For comparison, the Ukrainian-language newspaper Rada 
was banned by military authorities immediately after the start of the war, 
in July 1914.! The situation of the Jewish press changed in spring 
1915. On 24 March, according to the order of the commander-in-chief 
of the Southwestern Front, without any explanations, it was forbidden, 
“during the entire period of martial law” to publish in Yiddish in the 
territory of the Kiev military district.!°° A little before that, in February 
1915, military authorities decided that any “correspondence in Yiddish— 
as unsuitable for transmission—will be destroyed by the censorship."!06 
An order was issued to confiscate correspondence and periodicals in 


101 Cited in El'iashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia politika, 491—493. 


102 Ibid., 493. Cf. with the request (July 1915) of the Minsk military district head- 
quarters to the editorial board of Minskaia gazeta-kopeika to report “from where did 
you receive the report about the heroic deed of the Jew Appel, which appeared in a 
note under the heading ‘Jewish hero’; that kind of remark was eliminated by military 
censorship." GARE, f. 579, op. 1, d. 2011, I. 15. 


103 Epiashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia politika, 497. 


104 TR NBUV, f. 44, d. 13, 1. 1. Members of the editorial board complained to the 
headquarters of the Kiev military district, asserting that the newspaper shows “no signs 
of a lack of sympathy or hostility to Russia....”. Ibid. 


105 EPiashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia politika, 498. 


106 Kovenskie gubernskie vedomosti, 18 February 1915, 1. Cf. with the declaration of 
the Warsaw governor of 12 February 1915 about the ban on sending all postal-telegraph 
correspondence in Yiddish because of the difficulty in censoring it. CAHJP, HMF/590.B; 
original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 167. 
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Yiddish and Hungarian and send them to the KRO at military district 
headquarters. 07 

Military censors' instructions concerning postal dispatches in the 
region of the Dvinsk military district declared: “subject to complete 
confiscation will be ... postal dispatches ... in Yiddish, German, and 
Hungarian or written in those languages with Cyrillic letters ... with 
reports about refugees and evacuation from Galicia.” Individual words or 
phrases in a letter in German, Yiddish, or Hungarian had to be erased or 
taped over.!°8 For the millions of Jews living in Russia, these measures 
meant a ban on using their native language, even for personal corre- 
spondence. For the military censorship itself, this reduced the volume of 
work because letters written in Hebrew script were considered inherently 
suspicious and were examined particularly carefully.!0? 

The next step was the order of the commanders-in-chief of the South- 
western (26 June) and Northwestern Fronts (5 July 1915) to close Jewish 
newspapers.!!° Jewish publications in Odessa were also banned. 

The banned items included: 7 daily publications; 1 weekly; 1 biweekly 
children’s journal; and two monthlies. At the time, two Warsaw newspa- 
pers in Yiddish had a print run of over 100,000. On 9 July 1915, editors 
of Warsaw Jewish newspapers (N. Sokolov—Hatsefira; H. Prilutskii— 
Der Moment; Sh. Yatskan—Haint) in their appeal to Senator Liubimov 
(aide to the Warsaw governor-general for civilian affairs), which they 


107 RGVIA, f. 2122, op. 1, d. 975, 1. 39. 
108 RGVIA, f. 2122, op. 1, d. 975, 1. 13-14. 


109 Cf two letters in the archives of the Eighth Army counterintelligence translated 
from Yiddish from one Yankel, sent to Odessa from Zhmerinka on 1 August 1914. 
Apparently, a pimp, Yankel invited his friends to transport prostitutes to the front: “...take 
two to three girls, but pretty, and come now ... [here] they pay 10 or 15 and they [the 
girls] do not have to be able to sing." RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 39,1. 77. The author of 
the letter touchingly worried about his own reputation: *I would like to come myself, but 
it is inconvenient (because of the children)." Hide this letter from Anna; say that there 
are no letters (ibid.). Yankel also asked to “grab” 8 kilos of sugar and 1000 cigarettes. 
Ibid., l. 78. It is unlikely that the escapades of Yankel and his friends would have drawn 
the attention of the censorship and counterintelligence had these letters been written in 
Russian. 


110 The order for the Southwestern Front: “In view of having received indubitable 
information that the Jewish press and correspondence in Yiddish to a significant measure 
facilitates espionage ... forbid the appearance and dissemination of newspapers published 
in Yiddish and confiscate all correspondence in Yiddish." El'iashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia 
politika, 499. 
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intended to be conveyed to headquarters of the Second Army, requested 
cancelation of the ban on Jewish newspapers but were rejected.!!! 
Military authorities, evidently, sincerely considered the Jewish press a 
source of espionage information for the enemy. As a reason for the ban, 
contemporaries noted the fear of “particularly incomprehensible signs” 
that Jewish newspapers allegedly placed in “barely noticeable corners.” 11? 
Typical of the military authorities’ suspiciousness regarding the Jewish 
press is P. G. Kurlov’s recommendation to pay special attention to 
announcements in Jewish newspapers because: “... our patrols sized 
correspondence of German spies and German officers; among other 
papers they frequently found Jewish newspapers with marks in colored 
pencil in various places in the text, especially in announcements.” 113 
After the evacuation of Warsaw and Vilna, the measures forbidding the 
local Jewish press lost their meaning. The Jewish press started to develop 
in Petrograd, but already on 4 November 1915, Petrograd’s appointed 
mayor, Prince A. N. Obolenskii, guided by the decrees of the headquar- 
ters of the Northern Front and the Petrograd military district, halted 
during the war footing period the appearance of all Jewish periodicals 
in Petrograd.! ^ 
Jewish languages were officially recognized as hostile in an order signed 
by M. V. Alekseev on 10 February 1916 regarding the ubiquitous ban on 
receiving, sending, or delivering postal dispatches in Yiddish, and inside 
Russia also in German.!!5 


111 CAHJP, HME/581.D; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 158. In a letter submitted 
on the same day to the interior minister, the editors of the Jewish newspapers remark: 
“the ban of the Jewish press represents an undeserved, heavy mental blow for the entire 
Jewish community." El'iashevich, Pravitelstvennaia politika, 502. Simultaneously with the 
ban on the Jewish press, in Vilna, the army command also forbade theatrical performances 
of the professional Jewish troupe. Ibid., 500. 


112 Tid. 
113 CAHJP, HME/581; original GARF: f. 9458, op. 1, d. 158. 


114 [n the draft of the appeal of Jewish Duma deputies to the interior affairs minister, 
the deputies wrote that “in essence, this order is illegal.” GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 157. 
German-language newspapers and journals were closed two months after the Jewish ones, 
in December 1915. El'iashevich, Pravitelstvennaia politika, 506. 


115 Epiashevich, Pravitel’stvennaia politika, 505. 
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The Jewish press was not the sole national press harassed by military 
authorities; publications in Caucasian and Baltic languages, and also in 
Ukrainian were harassed.!!° 


A BAN ON MOVEMENT 


Restrictions on freedom of movement for Jews in the frontal zone began 
from the first days of war. With the declaration of mobilization, “entry 
of Jews and all suspicious” individuals into fortresses was “uncondition- 
ally forbidden.” Only Jewish contractors were allowed to enter, but from 
January 1915, they, too, were denied entry into fortress areas. They had 
to carry on their affairs via “reliable Russian proxies.”!!7 

As already mentioned, a statement published in January 1915 to “pro- 
tect our troops from espionage, which the Jews engage in on our entire 
front, the Supreme Commander forbade Jews’ presence in the region of 
the Army...."!1? Practical steps to implement this order soon followed. 
A decree of 13 February by Count Bobrinskii, military governor-general 
of Galicia, completely forbade the entry of Jews, including suppliers, to 
Galicia, and also Jews’ transit from one region of Galicia to another.!? 

Individual armies also restricted the Jews’ right to freedom of move- 
ment. An order of the Third Army, from 20 September 1915, declared 
to the Jewish population: *it is forbidden to move freely between 
settlements," and movement from east to west is particularly strictly 
forbidden. !° 

Residents, including Jews, who were planning a trip had to justify their 
requests in detail. Thus, Abram-Yudel Eidels turned to the head of the 
Dvinsk military district “with a humble appeal.” Indicating that he “was 
raised in a patriotic spirit,” and is a “loyal subject of my Sovereign and 
a faithful son of my dear Fatherland,” Eidel asked permission to spend 
his vacation at his uncle’s estate in Suwatki gubernia. The commander- 
in-chair of the district did not dare to resolve this question himself and 


116 Tbid., 503. 
117 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 67, 1. 63. 
118 ARR, 19:250. 


11? Thid., 251. Violations of this decree were punishable by a fine up to 3000 rubles 
or up to three months imprisonment. 


120 ARR, 19:266. 
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reported to Eidels that he has “to turn to the commander of the Tenth 
Army ... regarding the request to spend a vacation at the estate of 
Budvitsa.” 121 

The request of a group of Warsaw Jews for permission to travel to the 
fruit orchards they had rented to harvest the fruit became the subject 
of a lively correspondence between headquarters of the Second Army 
and the Warsaw gendarme department, including the army headquarters’ 
inquiries about the Jews’ trustworthiness. !?? In December 1915, Head- 
quarters itself considered it undesirable to allow Jewish students to enter 
the city of Mogilev and its environs. 1?’ 

In the case of a request to obtain a foreign passport, the police also 
requested the consent of military authorities. Thus, 30 December 1914, 
the Warsaw police chief asked the KRO at the headquarters of the Second 
Army whether it was possible to issue a foreign passport to a Warsaw 
resident Benyamin Berliner, who wished to travel to England. Army head- 
quarters replied that “there is no compromising information on Berliner 
in the files of the counterintelligence department, but ... it is desirable to 
reject the appeal.”!?4 In another case, Second Army headquarters agreed 
to issue a passport to Hanch-Rivka Sobalska.!7° 

Issuing travel passes or permits enabled military authorities to control 
the Jews’ movement. A permit given by the forward post commandant to 
Abram Minc, a resident of the town of Nesvizh [now Nyasvizh, Belarus] 
provides a notion of the nature of such documents: he was permitted 
to accompany his daughter Liuba to Starye Dorogi station and back; 
the permit indicated Mine’ distinguishing features.!?° As we have already 
seen, lacking a permit served as a sufficient basis for expulsion to Siberia. 

Civil authorities also issued travel permits, although the military did 
not consider itself bound by them. Thus, on 13 July 1915, B. M. Surdu- 
tovich, a merchant of the second guild, having received from Kovno 
governor Griazev a stamped permit to travel for two days on business to 


121 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 69, 1. 24-25. 


122 Ibid., f. 2110, op. 6, d. 69, l. 954-963. It is not clear from the file whether 
permission was given. 


123 RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 12, d. 49, 1. 216. 

124 Thid., 1. 22-23 (reply of 4 January 1915). 

125 Ibid., l. 156-165 (permission from 7 June 1915). 
126 Ibid. 
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the area of total expulsion of Jews, set out for Vilkomir [ Ukmergė]. In the 
town, he was told that here *Cossacks are prowling, searching for a Yid to 
hang." Surdutovich went to the commandant, who started to yell when 
he saw him: *Where did these Yid spies come from?" The commandant 
then tore up the governor's permit and roared: “Griazev is a scoundrel. 
How did he dare to give a permit to Yid-spies in wartime?" *I accuse you 
of espionage," said the commandant and turned to the Cossacks standing 
there: “Well, brothers, catch him in espionage.” Ultimately, after a local 
resident certified Surdutovich’s identity, the commandant said: “You are 
free. But don't stay in my region for more than two seconds." At the 
request to issue another permit in lieu of the torn one, the comman- 
dant replied: “I didn't invite you. And if something happens, I'll be 
happy — there will be one less Yid spy."!?7 

On the whole, restrictions and bans on Jews' access to regions of direct 
troop deployment and serious control over movement in the frontal zone 
served one goal: assuring the Russian army's “protection” from Jews 
while minimizing direct contacts. The same goal was served by restric- 
tions on Jewish suppliers and contractors and also on Jews helping the 
army in public volunteer organizations. 


JEWISH SUPPLIERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
JEWS IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


According to the rules confirmed in 1913, Jews could not be supply 
agents for other persons to any place where they themselves were not 
permitted to be contractors. Jews’ rights to participate in supplying had 
to be “carefully examined,” i.e., limited.!?9 

At the start of the war, however, military authorities realized that it 
would be hard for them to find people other than Jews as suppliers for the 
operating army. General Mavrin, head of supplies for the Southwestern 
Front army, on 18 December 1914, concerned about the presence of 
“Jewish agents” among the suppliers, found “the presence of Jews at 
the head of firms supplying goods to the army completely improper.” 129 


127 Surdutovich gave the policeman two rubles and he conducted him out of the city. 
The entire episode: CAHJP, HMF/588.B; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. d. 165. 


128 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4, d. 431, 1. 10 ob. 
129 ARR, 19:248. 
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Judging by the Supreme Commander’s request of 23 August 1915 to 
cease “such harmful activity of the Jews,” the military authorities were 
extremely concerned that specifically Jews were the purchasing agents for 
military units. !?0 

Orders were issued that localities should not buy goods from Jews. An 
order for the Vitebsk unmounted guards from 25 August 1915 requested 
that they not order candy for lower-level officers from local Jewish firms 
*because there are many unhealthy things in candy from Jewish manu- 
facturers."!?! An order to the Dvinsk military district from 28 September 
1916 forbade troops from purchasing from the Jew Naiman, the owner of 
a warehouse of telephone instruments *in view of the latter's suspicious 
activity.” 132 

How successful was the military’s effort to avoid Jewish contractors? 
As we saw, in February 1915, military authorities completely prohibited 
Jews’ entry into Galicia. Count Bobrinskii’s report to the Southwestern 
Fronts headquarters of 1 May 1915 describes what followed. The 
governor-general remarks that the question of Jewish contractors contin- 
ually arises. At first, the commander-in-chief of the Southwestern Front 
decreed that Jewish suppliers who had been working until 1 March could 
remain until 1 May. The front headquarters subsequently clarified that 
Jews could be suppliers even after 1 May 1915, however, without the 
right to enter Galicia but operating via other persons. The governor- 
general of Galicia considered it almost impossible to follow these rules 
insofar as Jews were controlling the entire commercial-industrial life in 
Galicia and in the southwestern region of Russia and also 75% of all 
supplies to the army. “This phenomenon is, of course, regrettable, but 
one has to take it into consideration,” noted Bobrinskii, and he added 
that the troops themselves requested that the Jewish suppliers continue 
conducting business directly or via Jewish agents. It was, therefore, 
necessary “in individual cases” to permit their entry into Galicia.!?? 


130 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4, d. 431, I. 30. 
131 ARR 19:262. 
132 CAHJP, HME/589; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 166. 


133 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, 1. 94 ob-95 ob. A telegram in reply from the front 
headquarters from General Elsner of 3 May 1915 permitted Jews to conduct business via 
intermediaries. El'sner also questioned Bobrinskii whether that would suffice or should 
they ask the commander-in-chief of the front to permit Jews’ entry into Galicia (ibid.), 1. 
99. An anecdotal fact: the head of the Galician police department, Colonel Mezentsov, 
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The command of the Northern Front saw the situation differently. On 
11 December 1915, M. D. Bonch-Bruevich, acting chief-of-staff of that 
front reported to the head of supplies of the front about the discovery of 
Jewish contractors: 


At Pskov Station ... the Jews Shlema Gutkovskii and Hevel Kremer are 
contractors. Their families live with them. I assume that their personal 
presence in Pskov, and even more so of their families, is totally not a 
necessary condition for the success of their work. At the same time, from 
the viewpoint of military interests, it is undesirable that persons of Jewish 
nationality be engaged in work on the Northwestern railroad.!*4 


The Northwestern railroad not only invited Jews to carry out work 
in Pskov but also turned to the front headquarters with a request to 
permit 14 suppliers—13 of them Jews—to enter Riga. The Northern 
Front headquarters KRO was sharply opposed: “... from the viewpoint of 
military interests, it is extremely undesirable to admit Jews to implement 
work for the country’s defense needs.” Proposing to reject the railroad’s 
petition, front counterintelligence alluded to M. V. Alekseev’s resolution: 
“Take extremely tough measures ... there will be no other method of 
struggle.”135 In light of this argumentation, Bonch-Bruevich's decision 
was completely expected. He not only rejected the railroad’s request but 
also asked “to raise the question of driving away Jewish contractors, for 
they are true spies."!?6 Subsequently, on 14 January 1916, P. A. Plehve, 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the Northern Front, ordered that 
Jews *not be appointed contractors for various supplies for army needs in 
view of the suspicion that the majority of Jews are implicated in military 
espionage.” 137 


utilized the services of Jewish suppliers who officially were forbidden to enter Galicia. On 
19 May 1915, the merchant Gokhfel’d, detained at the Volochisk Station, telegraphed 
Mezentsov in L’viv to order the gendarmes in Volochisk [now Volochysk, Ukraine] to let 
him pass (“I am bringing you food from your spouse”). Naturally, Mezentsov asked to 
let Gokhfel’d enter. Ibid., f. 365, op. 1, d. 31, 1. 57-58. 


134 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4, d. 431, I. 14. 
135 Ibid., 1. 19-20. 

136 Tbid. 
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Part of the military’s struggle to minimalize troop contacts with 
Jews entailed efforts to purge them from the so-called “public orga- 
nizations” aiding the front, the Zemgor. Toward the end of 1915, 
military authorities and police structures engaged in active correspon- 
dence about revolutionary propaganda, allegedly conducted by Jews.!?? 
Supposedly, suspicious Jews were discovered, among other places, in the 
organs of the Zemgor (for example, at the Northwestern Front, 9.3% of 
the Zemgor personnel were Jews [6.1% among males, and 17.5 among 
females]).!?? Exacerbating the situation was the appeal to Headquarters 
of the Orsha marshal of the nobility of 4 November 1915, according to 
which, the personnel at some Zemsto Union cafeterias for trench workers 
consisted exclusively of Jews. *Such alimentary organizations can easily 
turn into places that nurture and expand unrest and dissatisfaction with 
the governmental authority." 140 

Underlying the desire to eliminate Jews trying to aid the front in the 
ranks of volunteer public organizations was a belief in their untrustworthi- 
ness and fear of their demoralizing presence at the rear. On 27 December 
1915, M. V. Alekseev, chief-of-staff of the Supreme Command, reported 
to Prince G. E. L’vov, leader of the Zemstvo Union: “... in the institution 
of the All- Russian Zemstvo Union, they employ people of Jewish origin, 
among whom are persons evading conscription or trying to infiltrate the 
operating army with the special goal of party agitation"; he requested the 
removal of the Jewish “element” from work in the Union.!*! 

On 8 January, an order called for the dismissal of all Jews from zemstvo 
organizations of the Northern Front, supplemented subsequently by a 
refusal to leave even Jewish medics.!^? A few days later (19 January), 
Alekseev personally turned to the head of the Zemgor of the Western 
Front V. V. Vyrubov: *I request the immediate dismissal of all Jews 
without exception from the engineering-construction corps; if it is impos- 
sible to manage without the Jews, then it is better completely to do 


138 Sec above (Chapter 4) the correspondence between Northern Front headquarters 
and the police department about the EKOPO [Jewish Committee to Aid War Victims], 
Plehve’s letter to Alekseev, and K. D. Kafafov's textually parallel circular. 


139 Lówe, The Tsars and the Jews, 327. 
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without the aid of such units” [my italics, S. G]. Vyrubov “undertook 
to implement” Alekseev's order.!^? Around March 1916, Alekseev never- 
theless agreed not to dismiss immediately all Jews, requesting merely to 
reduce “gradually the number of Jews in the indicated organizations to 5 
percent” and completely to remove them from hospital trains.!^* 

In July 1916, Headquarters again inquired of the Northern Front 
command whether the Interior Minister reports were true about the 
excessive number of Jews in public organizations, about their “careless 
and even hostile? attitude toward soldiers, about *gathering information 
about our troops and transmitting it to the enemy," and also about the 
prostitutes “circulating” in social organizations. 145 

The replies from the armies of the front testified that they had not yet 
succeeded in getting rid of the Jews: in the Twelfth Army, Jews repre- 
sented 8% of the total in public organizations and no “above-mentioned 
cases? of hostility or espionage had been observed. In the First Army 
an OZE [Jewish Public Health Organization] unit was operating; there 
were no cases of the appearance of women with credentials of public 
organizations.” In the Fifth Army, Jews were 3% of the total in public 
organizations; there were no “above-mentioned cases.” The official reply 
of N. V. Ruzkii, commander-in-chief of the Northern Front boiled down 
to noting that “reports ... were not fully confirmed?!46 [?!S. G.]. At the 
same time, by the summer of 1916, rear organizations aiding the front 
had to a significant degree been “purged” of Jews. Whereas in January 
1916, 90 Jews were serving in the Union of Cities on the Northern Front, 
in July there were only 31. In the Zemstvo Union only 4 out of 32 Jews 
remained. 147 

From 1915 to 1916, the military leadership of Russia thus expended 
considerable efforts to limit, or, ideally, completely exclude, the possi- 
bility of the army’s utilizing the work of Jews—suppliers and professional 


143 Lemke, 250 dnei, 472. 


144 RGVIA, f. 2031, op. 4, d. 864, I. 1. The order for a 5% norm for the Northern 
Front: CAHJP, HM2/7912.5; original: RGVIA, f. 2032, op. 1, d. 166. 
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medics. In my opinion, the authorities viewed all such measures as “defen- 
sive,” and they testified to the dead end reached by the entire Jewish 
policy of the Russian army command. 


SUMMING UP THE JEWISH POLICY 
OF MILITARY AUTHORITIES 


The January (1915) declaration of Headquarters thus concisely elabo- 
rated the charges against the Jews and noted practical measures to correct 
the situation: expulsions, including to the enemy side, hostage taking, 
and restrictions on movement in the frontal zone. These measures were 
supposed to assure the Jews’ loyalty by instilling fear of expulsions and 
executions, or at least to minimalize possible harm by Jews. 

An above-mentioned (Chapter 5) document—Eleventh Army 
commander D. G. Shcherbachev’s letter to the governor-general of 
Galicia, Count Bobrinskii (May 1915) enables us to evaluate the 
Russian command's ability to attain these goals. Shcherbachev, in fact, 
acknowledges the impotence of the supposedly omnipotent military 
administration to solve the Jewish “problem.” “The means of struggle 
against the Jews are extremely limited." Bringing someone to a military 
court requires indubitable proofs; expelling Jews to the enemy side is 
undesirable, as is expulsion to the rear regions of the army. Finally, 
deporting Jews deep into Russia leads to enormous logistical difficulties 
and might introduce into Russia “political contagion and infectious 
disease,” inevitable as a result of the “well-established physical and moral 
slovenliness of the Jewish population.” 148 

Shcherbachev's description omitted one aspect: the sharply nega- 
tive political-propagandistic effect of mass repressions against the Jewish 
population both domestically and abroad.!^? It was also impossible to 
ignore the damage to the economy of the frontal regions, i.e., ultimately, 
the army's defense capacity. The wave of protests against the military's 
anti-Jewish policy reached the Council of Ministers, which turned to 


148 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 674, 1. 77-78 ob. As mentioned earlier, Shcherbachev 
suggested a completely fantastic “special measure"—expulsion of all Galician Jews to a 
reservation on the border with Romania (ibid.). 
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Headquarters in summer 1915 with a request to modify its indiscriminate 
measures against the Jewish population. 150 

In response to the government's request, Yanushkevich reported that 
he considered “all the repressive measures adopted regarding the Jews” 
to be “very weak,” and he was prepared to reinforce them “to an even 
more significant degree.” In his opinion: 


The essential obstacle to intensifying repressions is not considerations of 
the difficult economic situation of Jewish poverty ... not the public opinion 
of our allies on the issue, not even the attitude of stock market circles, 
which are under the overwhelming influence of the Jews but the practical 
difficulties that inevitably arise when civil authorities try to implement the 
mass expulsion of Jews from their permanent residences.!5! 


Only a change in the Russian army's high command in August 1915 
changed the tonality of the army authorities’ Jewish policy. Purging 
the frontal zone of Jews appeared unfeasible, whereas purposeful or 
“accidental” sweeping physical annihilation was never considered by the 
command, even by the antisemitic Yanushkevich.!?? The Russian mili- 
tary was left with the tactic of *small deeds"—a struggle against the press 
in Hebrew and Yiddish, against army suppliers, and against Jews in the 
organs of the Zemgor. 

Whereas until the middle of 1915, the most frequent charges against 
the Jews involved pervasive espionage on behalf of the enemy and an 
effort to evade frontline service, toward the end of that year, an accusa- 
tion of revolutionary propaganda and subversive political activity began 
to prevail.!°> The command strove as much as possible to “shield” the 


150 yakhontov, Pervyi god, 292-293. 
151 Tbid., 294. 


152 In this sense, the Russian army policy is not comparable to the genocide of 
Armenians in Turkey (for such a comparison, see Levene, “The Enemy Within,” 
145-146). 


153 This does not mean that the command thought Jews had turned into good 
soldiers. Alekseev reported on 8 December 1915 to the war minister that “Jewish soldiers 
often cross over to the enemy and betray our position.” “To avert this outrageous 
phenomenon,” Alekseev planned to use “repressive measures with regard to property and 
relatives of a Jew disappearing without a trace.” CAHJP, HMF/590.E; original: GARF, 
f. 9458, op. 1, d. 167. 
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troops and population of the frontal regions from the Jews’ “corrupting” 
influence. 

Measures against Jews such as the earlier mass expulsions had a limited 
effect. As before, Jews remained on the staff of medical and other volun- 
teer ranks in the frontal zone. Despite all prohibitions and restrictions, in 
many places Jews continued to implement orders of the Zemgor and did 
not feel very economically disadvantaged. 154 

Military authorities used individual expulsions as an unfailing instru- 
ment, but they could hardly be considered a decisive argument in the 
Russian command’s ambitious struggle since January 1915 to assure the 
Jews’ loyalty. 

Ethnic Germans living in Russia suffered in even larger measure than 
the Jews from the prejudice and hostility of military authorities. As 
mentioned earlier, repressive measures against them included expulsion to 
distant regions of conscription age foreign citizens and sweeping expul- 
sion of German settlers, including those who were Russian citizens. 
During the war years (primarily in 1915), around 256,000 foreign citi- 
zens, mainly Germans, were expelled.!°° From Volhynia alone around 
116,000 out of 211,000 colonists—Russian citizens living there before 
the war—were expelled.!57 As in the case with the Jews, repressions 
against Germans were based merely on suspicion, on the assumption that 
they would be hostile to the Russian army. General Brusilov, commander 
of the Eighth Army, on 2 May 1915 asked the governor-general of 


154 [n the opinion of Lev Shternberg, in D. (evidently Dvinsk, now Daugavpils, Latvia) 
at the beginning of 1917, “earnings are high and, in general, the population is living 
better than before the war. The improved well-being is felt in everything; you read it on 
the faces of passers-by, in the tone of conversations, in the animation reigning in stores 
and the market ... in everything Jewish enterprise was manifested." L. Shternberg, *Na 
front s podarkami," Evreiskaia nedelia 19-20 (1917): 25. A similar situation developed in 
Rechitsa [now Rechytsa, Belarus] (Mogilev gubernia). During the war, the town became 
much richer and “continues to earn well," and the same in nearby Mozyr [now Mazyr, 
Belarus]. Delo pomoshchi 4 (1917): 33, 37. 
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Galicia immediately to remove German settlers from the army oper- 
ating zone “as possibly able to act to our detriment."!5? In a letter to 
the commander-in-chief of the Kiev military district of 12 July 1915, 
Yanushkevich expressed astonishment that settlers from Volhynia and 
other border gubernias, “a ready base for a German invasion” had not 
been conclusively expelled.5? Army counterintelligence and the police 
actively monitored ethnic Germans in the frontal zone, arresting them 
upon the least suspicion. 160 

Unlike what occurred with the Jews, repressions against ethnic 
Germans and against so-called “German dominance” during the war 
extended beyond the range of activity of military authorities and the 
nationalist press, having become an important sphere of general state 
policy. A commission to fight against *German dominance? was formed 
by Senator A.S. Stishinskii that prepared, in particular, the tsarist decrees 
of February and December 1915. According to those decrees, citizens 
of states warring with Russia were deprived of property rights to agricul- 
tural and other lands belonging to them in Russia, which in fact became 
state property.!°! A process began of expropriating lands of over 500,000 
settlers, which was interrupted by the February revolution.!9? 

In addition, a campaign against German and Austrian capital led to 
nationalization or absorption by Russian capital of several major firms.!6? 
Leonidia Mertke, expelled from Volhynia, stridently complained about 
discrimination against Germans in comparison to other (including Jews) 
people of the empire, although the settlers considered Russia their 
motherland just as the *Russian, Pole, and Jew" did. 164 


158 RGVIA, f. 2134, op. 7, d. 39, I. 220. On the basis of suspicion, Germans and 
Lithuanians were expelled from Suwalki gubernia. RGVIA, f. 1932, op. 2, d. 140, part 
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see N. S. Andreeva, “Pribaltiiskie nemtsy," 467-472. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Soldiers, Officers, and the Jewish Population 
of the Frontal Zone 


This chapter will discuss the attitude of Russian soldiers and officers 
toward the Jewish population: having examined the command's decrees, 
we shall now turn to the interaction between troops and Jews in the 
frontal zone. The Russian army's attitude toward the Jews was influ- 
enced by several factors: the command's assertion that they were spies and 
traitors, the tension of bloody battles, and the inherent hostility toward 
them of many soldiers and officers.! 

In his memoirs, the archpriest of the Russian army (the head of the 
military's clergy), G. Shavel'skii thus described the connection between 
accusations against the Jews and the soldiers? behavior: 


From the first days of the war at the front, the Russian military began to 
speak persistently about the Jews, that the Jewish soldiers are cowards and 
deserters, Jewish citizens are spies and traitors. They related many examples 


l John Klier, *Kazaki i pogromy. Chem otlichalis’ ‘voennye’ pogromy?” in Mirovoi krizis 
1914-1920 godov i sudba vostochnoevropeiskogo evreistva, ed. O. V. Budnitskii (Moscow: 
Rosspen, 2005), 57; Lohr, *1915 and the War Pogrom Paradigm in the Russian Empire," 
in Anti-Jewish Violence. Rethinking the Pogrom in East European History, ed. Jonathan 
Dekel-Chen et al. (Bloomington and Indianapolis, IN: Indiana University Press 2010), 
43. With regard to the problematics of using the term “antisemitism” to describe any 
situation of hostility or hatred toward Jews, see Engel, “Away from a Definition,” 48-49, 
53. 
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of Jewish soldiers’ crossing over to the enemy or deserting from the front; 
that civilian Jews signaled to the enemy; that during enemy offensives they 
turned over lagging soldiers, officers, and so forth. The longer time wore 
on and the more our situation deteriorated, the more the hatred and malice 
toward the Jews intensified ... from the front the rumors went to the rear 

. a mood was created that was dangerous for all Russian Jewry ... within 
the country, especially in the frontal zone there was a threat of pogroms 
in the air. 


SOLDIERS, OFFICERS, AND JEWS 


In World War I, the Russian army consisted primarily of mobilized peas- 
ants (of 15.8 million mobilized men by fall 1917, 12.8 million came 
from villages). The soldiers felt isolated from their accustomed envi- 
ronment and often hated all civilians. The moral qualities encouraged 
in civilian life switched at the front, sometimes to the exact opposite.” 
Behavior that was sinful and depraved by peacetime standards became 
the norm; plundering and violence against the civilian population was 
perceived as a deserved reward and compensation for danger. Moreover, 
frequently the soldiers? sustenance and survival depended on their ability 
to “independently organize” supplies.” 


2 Shavel’skii, Vospominaniia, 2:271. 


3 O.S. Porshneva, “Sotsial’noe povedenie soldat russkoi armii v gody Pervoi mirovoi 
voiny (1914-fevral’1917 gg.)," in SotsiaPnaim istoriia. Annual 2001/2002 (Moscow: 
Rosspen, 2004), 358. Over half of Russian soldiers were illiterate, and a significant number 
were physically weak and undersized: 75% were shorter than 169 cm. A. B Astashov, 
“Russkie soldaty i Pervaia mirovaia voina,” in SotsiaPnaim istoriia. Annual 2001/2002 
(Moscow: Rosspen, 2004), 400-401. 


* Sanborn, “Unsettling the Empire,” 298-300. 


5 See the despairing letter of a soldier from the front: “I am learning everything anew. 
The Lord, the divine son, said, “Don’t kill": that means hit, don’t spare.... Love your 
neighbor as yourself: that means tear off his skin. And don't avoid the good - chop with 
an ax...." Porshneva, Sotsial’noe povedenie, 366. 


6 See the memoirs of L. Voitolovskii: “In war there is no theft but there is booty; 
there is no malice and hatred, but there is patriotism. Thief, brigand, looter — that is the 
driveling terminology of peacetime. Now there are other wars: not hardheartedness but 
courage; not brigand but victor." Voitolovskii, Vskhodil krovavyi, 191. 


7 Sanborn, “Unsettling the Empire," 308. The absence of necessary supplies for the 
troops was one of the reasons for mass plundering. A. B. Astashov, Russkii front v 1914- 
nachale 1917 gg. (Moscow: Novyi khronograf, 2014), 528. 
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Constant, deep stress during battles left its mark on the psyche 
and behavior of soldiers and officers. The frontal area and combat 
zone turned into an area of criminalization where desertion, pillaging, 
drunkenness, hooliganism, and sexual crimes became the new behavioral 
norms.” 

The soldiers’ deep discomfort at the front found an outlet in hatred 
directed against “enemies”: both foreign—Germans—and domestic — 
including “Yids,” allegedly responsible for the rise in prices, speculation, 
and abetting the enemy.!? The soldier Maksim Chepurnyi’s letter from 
the front (sent 12 August 1914) clearly conveys this attitude: “Our cursed 
Jews disclose everything, how and where our troops are and where they 
are going ... and now we shall loot and beat all the Jews and it follows 
from their wanting to deceive everywhere.”!! A band of artillerymen 
robbing exclusively Jews near Biatystok explained their actions by a desire 
“to take revenge on the Jews,” whom they considered “responsible for 
many betrayals.”!? Jews frequently became the target of “symbolic, even 
theatricalized” violence by soldiers and officers.!? Moreover, the Jews 
were defenseless, that is, commanders often considered violence against 
them “tolerable” or even encouraged it!* (Fig. 7.1). 

From the start of the war, the troops blatantly abused the Jewish popu- 
lation. In Zolochiv (Galicia), in September 1914, Jews were prohibited 
from leaving their homes except for two hours in the morning (from 
8 to 10:00 a.m.); violators were whipped publicly.!5 In the town Buzil 
(Galicia) on 5 September 1914, an officer accompanied by several soldiers 
appeared during morning prayers at the synagogue. They cut off the 


8 Astashov, Russkii front, 358. 


9 Ibid., 716. The soldiers’ sale of uniforms, ammunition, and even arms at the rear 
acquired enormous dimensions. At the same time, military authorities tried to convince 
soldiers that it was “base and despicable” to sell army property to “Jewish fences” Ibid., 
518-521. Despite the “dry law,” drunkenness at the front and in the rear was unbelievably 
widespread. Ibid., 540-545. 


10 Astashov, *Russkie soldaty,” 418. 


ll Cited in Volodymyr Sergiichuk, Pogromy v Ukraini: 1914-1920 (Kyiv: Vid-vo im. 
O. Teligi, 1998), 62-63. 


12 Astashov, Russkii front, 531. 

13 Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence, 54. 

14 Budnitskii, *Proiskhozhdenie evreiskikh pogromoy,” 148-149. 
15 CAHJP, HME/583.C; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 
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Fig. 7.1 Russian soldiers and a Jew in the frontal zone (possibly during a 
search), 1915-1916 (Reproduced from a photograph by an anonymous photog- 
rapher, with permission from the Central Archives of the History of the Jewish 
People [Jerusalem]) 


beards and sidelocks of all those praying and part of Meilakh Yakubovich's 
16 
ear. 

The forced labor to which only Jews were sent became a means of acute 
abuse.!7 In many Polish gubernias, punishment of Jews entailed making 
them clean streets; for example, in February 1915, Jews were obligated to 
maintain cleanliness in Eomza.!? In Ostrowiec (Radom gubernia), Jews 


16 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 246. C£. with the case in Przemyśl, occupied 
by the Russian army, where they tied the elderly rabbi to a horse's saddle by the beard 
and let the horse gallop. Helena z Sejfertów Jabłońska, Dziennik z oblężonego Przemyśla, 
1914-1915 (Przemysl: Potudniowo-Wschodni Instytut Naukowy w Przemyslu, 1994), 150. 


17 For example, the earlier-mentioned in Chapter 4 work in September 1914 in Suwalki 
gubernia and summer 1915 in Brest-Litovsk. IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 59. 


18 CAHJP, HME/585.C; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 
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were forced to roll barrels with lime to Opatów (18 km) and to scoop up 
sewage with bowls.!? 

The military unhesitatingly used corporal punishment, which had long 
ago disappeared from Russian life.?? In September 1914 in Stopnica 
(Kielce gubernia), the commandant ordered the flogging of five Jewish 
merchants (20 lashes) for “inflating prices” and the rabbi (25 lashes) 
for permitting the deed.?! In Wachock (Radom gubernia) in October 
1914, a Cossack officer ordered the rabbi flogged (40 lashes) because 
the stores in the town were closed.?? In Ostrowiec, ten Jews had to 
“run the gauntlet” and were beaten almost to death.?? Probably, the 
same thing occurred in the village Maleniec (Radom gubernia) in January 
1915, when a Cossack unit on the Sabbath led out all the Jewish males, 
including boys, to the square, where they had to pass between two rows 
of Cossacks, who beat them with clubs and sabers.?* 

Indiscriminate beatings of Jews, usually accompanied by similarly indis- 
criminate robberies, occurred frequently in localities that changed hands 
in the course of fighting. Kovno gubernia became such an arena in April 
1915 (an area of future total expulsions). In Ariogala, Jews were charged 
with aiding the Germans and whipped (50 lashes); the town suffered total 
looting.?? In Babtai, beatings and looting were also omnipresent. They 
cut off the ear of the Jew Mazinter with a horsewhip, injured his eye, and 
struck his hand through to the bone.?° In Tirkšliai, on 9 May 1915 (after 
the Germans’ departure), dragoons brought the 25 most respected Jews 
to the commandant. Each was ordered to lower his pants and was beaten 


19 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 258-258. In Przemyśl, too, Jews were forced to 
clean streets and dispose of garbage and then also to repair roads. Jabłońska, Dziennik, 
159, 163. 


20 As mentioned earlier, General Yanushkevich advocated corporal punishment for 
*Jewish swindlers." 


21 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 261. 


22 NLI, V358 (on cloth). The stores were subsequently plundered by the Cossacks 
(ibid.). 


23 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 258-259. 
24 Thid., 259-260. 
25 CAHJP, HME/583.A; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. 


26 The Jews said that “they would have been happy to flee.” IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, 
d. 60, 1. 2-4. 
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by six soldiers with whips and sabers. They were beaten for 15 min and 
then arrested.?7 

Even in this context, the events in Balbieriski (Suwalki gubernia) are 
shocking. On 30 April 1915, an officer in a horse cavalry guard unit 
billeted there demanded that the Jews bring him prostitutes. They told 
him that the town was too small and there were no prostitutes. The officer 
then began chasing after young women, fiercely beating the father of one 
of them. Then the Jews were ordered to bring a pig into every Jewish 
home. On the following day, all the Jewish men were assembled at the 
market square and swept it with brooms. Then they forced them to sing 
Jewish songs; the Jews began to sing Kol Nidre [prayer of Yom Kippur] 
and to weep. The soldiers shouted at them: *Don't you dare whine; sing 
something cheerful"; the elderly Jews were supposed to dance to this. 
The next day the soldiers forced the Jews to bring willow twigs and to 
weave whips. They began to whip the Jews, forced them to urinate on 
the whips, and drove them through the gauntlet. Suddenly the regiment 
received an order to advance and the abuse ceased.?? 

Officers of various ranks laughingly told S. An-sky how the Cossacks 
loot and destroy “the Yids’ goods” and “frighten the Yids” with shots.?? 
An-sky noted that hostility toward the Jews infected the soldiers, too, who 
imagined that “Austrians” are Jews; consequently, the Jew is the cause of 
all the soldiers" misfortunes.?? 


27 CAHJP, HME/581.A; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 158. In Tauragė, too, Jews 
were arrested “for aiding the enemy”; for lack of evidence, they were not brought to trial 
but simply whipped—one received 25 lashes, the other 35. TDIAUK, £. 1010, op. 1, d. 
3, 1. 264. 


28 Note of the local rabbi B. Bodgros. GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 152, 1. 115-116, 
337-339. Several Jewish girls were brought to the officers; the Jews categorically refused 
to give their names saying, ^We've been shamed enough." Ibid., 1. 339. 


29 CAHJP, HMF/582.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 159. With enthusiasm, as 
if it were a matter of a military victory, a young second lieutenant explained to An-sky 
how one should *rout the Yids": first, empty the feathers out of the pillows, then break 
the mirrors, and so forth (ibid.). 


30 Ibid. Cf. with Fedor A. Stepun's description: “Galicia, spring, wonderful weather. 
Along the stony mountain road, a shoddy sleigh gallops along. In the sleigh, tugging a 
bumptious scalp lock from under his fur hat, sits a young Cossack. On the emaciated 
nag hitched to the sleigh ... jounces a ragged, ancient ‘Yid,’ with gray sidelocks, his face 
petrified with horror. With a long whip, the Cossack beats the ‘Yid’ on the back, and 
the ‘Yid’ transfers the blow to the horse. As a group of soldiers, a majority of them 
officers, chuckle heartily, this pogromist specter is concealed by a turn in the road. I saw 
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The reports spreading from the frontal zone about the Russian army’s 
atrocities and violence against the Jewish population worried the author- 
ities. On 17 March 1915, the official “Petrograd telegraph agency” 
disseminated the soothing announcement: 


The army and the Russian people declare that not one pogrom has been 
recorded neither in the Empire nor at the war theater because the military 
authorities, striving to maintain calm among the civilian population, which 
is so necessary in wartime, would not tolerate any disorders. Undoubtedly, 
the property of Jews in areas of fighting suffer from destruction ... but the 
Jews here are not suffering any more than other residents. As for isolated 
cases of plunder, they are always severely punished.?! 


Representatives of the military and civilian administration also tried to 
calm the passions. Thus, in March 1915, the Jewish community turned to 
the commandant of the Grodno fortress, General Kaigorodov, requesting 
protection from an allegedly imminent pogrom.?? Having listened to the 
Jews’ pleas of their innocence with regard to treason, the commandant 
noted: “All this, of course, is true.... But there is always a traitor, who 
betrays his own, there are Jewish spies, but it would be foolish to accuse 
all Jews of this or, similarly, Russians, of the treason of the Orthodox....” 
The commandant considered that fears of disturbances were exaggerated, 
evoked by nervous agitation. “So, what if some soldier talked nonsense. I 
will not permit disturbances....” In reply to the explanation that it was a 
matter of intentional slander against the Jews, the general remarked: “You 
are thinking of the Poles.” The commandant promised to speak with the 


this myself. And here is the story of an eyewitness. On the highway, Cossack and soldier 
meet. Stopping, the soldier complains to the Cossack that he has no boots and nowhere 
to get them.... Suddenly the shoed ‘Yid’ appears on the road. The Cossack suddenly has 
the magnanimous idea to bestow the ‘Yid’s’ boots on the soldier. No sooner said than 
done. The ‘Yid’ tries to protest. The Cossack is indignant and ‘folk humor’ suggests the 
following joke: ‘Pull down your pants,’ he tells the soldier... ‘Kiss his behind, give thanks 
that you remained alive,’ yells the Cossack to the ‘Yid, waving his large fist above him. 
The completely terrified ‘Yid’ obediently fulfills the demand.... It’s terrible that all this 
could occur. It’s more terrible that an officer could witness all this, but the most terrible is 
that, good-naturedly relating this incident over cognac, the raconteur unquestionably had 
great success with his audience." F. A. Stepun, Iz pisem praporshchika-artillerista (Tomsk: 
Vodolei, 2000), 75-76 (letter from 10 April 1915). 


31 Cited in Voina i evrei 7 (1915): 16. 
32 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 93, 1. 69-69 ob. 
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governor and to make an appeal to the population. Such an appeal really 
appeared a few days later.?? 

For their part, Jewish community leaders strove to demonstrate loyalty 
to Russian authorities. In Szczuczyn (Eomza gubernia) in 1914, a rabbi, 
in the presence of soldiers and an officer urged all the Jews in the syna- 
gogue to be loyal to Russia and placed a curse on those who were not.?* 
In Busko, Kielce gubernia, the rabbi placed in “herem” (excommunica- 
tion) bootleggers (the proclamations in Yiddish and Hebrew were posted 
on the streets). A witness of the events remarked melancholily, *This 
measure did not intimidate anyone.”*> 


PILLAGING. THE BEHAVIOR OF COSSACK UNITS 


The war struck at societal and personal security in the frontal zone and 
at the inviolability of belongings and property. Military activities were 
accompanied by numerous cases of theft and pillaging by Russian soldiers 
and officers, primarily Cossack units.*° 

Russian army officers’ memoirs abound with descriptions of the 
excesses and destruction that accompanied the army’s entry into popu- 
lated areas. In East Prussia, “only the walls remained of German pros- 
perity. Everything was destroyed, everything was shattered, the furniture 
was broken, the trees cut down. This is the real picture of war. I was 
extremely struck by the picture of pillaging."?7 


33 Ibid., 1. 70. In summer 1915, the Kiev governor with the consent of the district 
headquarters also published a declaration that he would not permit any disturbances *on 
the grounds of national enmity.” RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, d. 1673, 1. 546. 


34 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 265. 


35 CAHJP, HMF/588.B; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. In this same Busko in 
March 1915, 32,000 rubles were stolen from the cashbox of the regiment staying there, 
and local Jews were obligated to return the money if it turned out that the thief was a 
Jew. 


36 Contemporaries remarked that *every Russian officer and soldier who had marched 
into Austrian or German territory since the war began would have been found" guilty of 
looting. Fuller, The Foe Within, 140. 


37 A. I. Verkhovskii, Rossiia na Golgofe (iz pokbodnogo dnevnika 1914-1918 gg.) (Petro- 
grad: 5ia Gos. Tip., 1918), 18. Cf. with the description of the Russian army’s pillaging in 
Eastern Prussia in Tomas Balkelis, War, Revolution, 18; Alexander Watson, “‘Unheard-of 
Brutality’: Russian Atrocities Against Civilians in East Prussia, 1914-1915,” The Journal 
of Modern History 86 (December 2014): 788. 
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Another memoirist remarks: 


No matter how difficult it is for me, a Russian, I must testify that the 
Germans and Austrians were incomparably more disciplined than our 
troops. I never heard anywhere grievances against the enemy or complaints 
of looting on their part. It was altogether different with our troops ... 
It turned out that the Germans who occupied Kozienice did not touch 
anything anywhere. But when Russian troops came in their place, the 
property of many residents was looted and destroyed.?9 


The widespread marauding was no secret to the command, which 
tried to punish looters. (General Brusilov, commander of the Eighth 
Army gave an order on 11 August 1914 “to whip them mercilessly.”) 
The commander-in-chief of the Northwestern Front, General Ruzkii, 
in an order from 16 November appealed to the *good sentiments of 
the Russian soldier," calling on the troops not to plunder the popu- 
lation.?? The idea arose to hang the marauders, because, according to 
Yanushkevich “it’s a pity to waste bullets on such scoundrels."4? 

Pillaging and looting, however, continually accompanied the army. 
Local newspapers from the end of 1914 to the beginning of 1915 abound 
in reports about looting, assaults, and bold holdups. They are interspersed 
throughout police reports to the Warsaw governor-general.*! A problem 
of the immediate rear was the presence of armed deserters surviving by 
robbery. For example, in Galicia, a band of six deserters (including one 
Jew—Moisha Polonskii) was caught; they had deserted with weapons and 
were robbing the local population .*? In Galicia, the army executed Pavel 
Samarskii, a private in the 52nd Volhynian regiment who had deserted in 
August 1914, was hiding in the woods and robbing peasants.*? 


38 E. A, Nikol'skii, Zapiski o proshlom (Moscow: Russkii Put, 2007), 199-200. 
39 Lemke, 250 dnei, 203. 
40 Astashov, Russkii front, 525. 


41 See, for example, AGAD. Pomocnik Warszawskiego General-Gubernatora, file 1474, 
211. 

42 TDIAUK, f. 363, op. 1, d. 30, 1. 79. 

43 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 30, 1. 1-4. Small groups of Russian soldiers, who either 


lagged behind or deserted during the army's retreat in 1915, formed bands that stole and 
terrorized the local population. Liulevicius, War Land, 78-79. 
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Soldiers using their weapons for looting was a ubiquitous phenomenon 
that afflicted not only the Jewish population. As noted earlier, soldiers 
considered that in war “it is not a sin to steal.”*4 Some cases of plun- 
dering were relatively harmless?? but in others, it went as far as murder. 
The night between 16 and 17 January 1915, soldiers murdered Tadeusz 
Nowca, the owner of the estate Kisielewo, Płock gubernia. When eight 
soldiers who broke into his house demanded money and ran to find his 
wife, Nowca blocked their way. His wife found him with a slit throat, 
slashed chin, and teeth knocked out.*° 

Jewish merchants, and entrepreneurs owning material goods and 
traveling with money and merchandise—became “natural” victims of 
brigands. Police reports describe some typical cases. The night of 12 
December 1914, two Cossacks approached Srul’ Willer, a milk salesman in 
Wola Baglewska (Warsaw gubernia), asking him for directions. Bursting 
into the home, they demanded money and received 28 rubles. One of 
the Cossacks tried to rape Willer's wife, but when she tried to resist, he 
shot her in the chest, wounding her fatally (she died a few hours later). 
Both Cossacks then went into hiding." In another case, on 6 February 
1915, on the Markuszów-Lublin highway, *rogues dressed in soldiers' 
overcoats and fur hats"? attacked Jewish travelers. After shooting from a 
revolver, they took 400 rubles from Abram Libkhaber.*® 

The Jews who had been robbed complained to authorities, trying to 
receive compensation for their losses. For example, Mariia Brandt, owner 
of a grocery store in Leszno (near Warsaw) describes that in September 
1914, she was robbed three times by soldiers, after which she hid with her 
children in the forest for nine days. She calculated her losses in the store at 
3000 rubles. The rabbi of the village Jeziorna (Warsaw district) evaluated 
his losses in November 1914 after a robbery at one thousand rubles— 
“complete ruin.”4? A store owner in Praga Targówek (Warsaw), Aizik 
Alembik, eloquently wrote an appeal to the authorities (1914): *Soldiers 


44 Porshneva, “Sotsial’noe povedenie,” 368. 


45 For example, 14 September 1914, three soldiers robbed a restauranteur in L'viv. 
TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 30, 1. 162. 


46 AGAD. Pomocnik Warszawskiego General-Gubernatora, file 460, 10. 
47 Ibid., file 1474, 211. 

48 Ibid., file 460, 5. 

49 CAHJP, HME/580.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 157. 
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and Cossacks come to me all the time, they grab and carry away goods, 
which they later sell for rock bottom prices at the nearest Polish stores. 
When I ask for money, they beat me. In view of this, I began to keep 
my store closed ... but this is not very helpful. The soldiers demand 
that I open it and they beat me if I refuse; they beat with horsewhips 
or whatever's at hand.”°? 

Authorities reviewed the complaints of the robbed Jews but did not 
compensate them. For example, the owners of a forest, Rahmil Blias and 
Moshek Rapoport, appealed to the Lublin governor for compensation 
for losses of 1,683 rubles and 50 kopecks for wood taken by troops. The 
governor refused because *it is not indicated precisely which units caused 
the losses."5! In another instance, the quartermaster of the Tenth Army 
corps headquarters refused to compensate Jews for the cost of burned 
property in the town of Zaliztsi in Galicia, indicating that it was burnt 
*by Jews themselves in the hope subsequently to assure their well-being 
on its ruins."5? 

Both at the front and in the rear, Cossacks were famous for looting, 
which they considered a legal method of conducting war.5? The Cossacks 
influenced other troops, instilling the habit of brigandage and a view 
of marauding as a virtue.?^ A Polish memoirist remarked that Russian 
officers “speak squeamishly about Cossacks.... The Cossacks’ main role 
is looting at the army's rear. Witnesses of events consider the fantastic 
stories about Cossacks’ bravery, exploits, and victories as tall tales."55 


50 CAHJP, HMEF/580.A; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 157. I chose only a few 
of the most typical complaints from dozens preserved in the archive of Duma deputy 
M. Kh. Bomash. Cf. similar complaints from Praga (Warsaw) merchants Sh. Raffenberg 
and Simha Wichtel, who also suffered from marauding soldiers (ibid.) or the statement 
of Leibush Gorowic, robbed by Cossacks on 30 September 1914: *They came into my 
apartment and stole whatever they wanted..." GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 152, 1. 35. 


51 CAHJP, HME/589.A; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 166. 

52 Sergiichuk, Pogromy, 92. 

53 S. P. Mel’gunov describes the following anecdote in his diary: A news item was 
dispatched to Russkaia Mysl about Cossack excesses in Galicia. The correspondence was 
published and everywhere “Germans” appeared instead of “Cossacks.” When they asked 


the editor about this, he answered in amazement, “We are living in Russia and everyone 
knows that instead of Germans you mean Cossacks.” Melgunov, Vospominaniia, 1:188. 


54 Buldakov, Krasnaia smuta, 29. The command was well informed about the Cossacks’ 
behavior and tried unsuccessfully to oppose it. Astashov, Russkii front, 532-533. 


55 Miklaszewski, Memorabilia, 92-93. 
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A Russian officer recalled: “In general, I was struck by the Cossacks’ 
amazing passion for destruction. Often, if you entered a German home- 
stead where Cossacks had been earlier, you would find horrible traces 
of destruction: shattered doors, windows, and mirrors, piano, sideboards 
slashed paintings on the wall, sofas, armchairs, even beds ripped apart 
with picks.”°° 

William W. Hagen noted the Cossacks’ attitude toward the Jews: 
“Their anti-Jewish violence will have been a theatricalized — or otherwise 
culturally structured — enactment of deep-rooted memories of communal 
murder, desecrating the religion of Judaism, plundering Jews of their 
supposed wealth (but also pragmatically sparing lives through bribes), and 
sometimes suggesting, if not accomplishing, an exterminatory removal of 
Jewish presence generally.”°” Cossack patrols that crossed the border in 
1914 declared to Polish peasants: *We have come to liberate you from 
the Germans and the Jews. Now the Jews will not be able to possess 
land; we shall take their homes from them and divide all their property 
among you.”°8 

For the Cossacks, Jews were an entirely “legitimate” object of pillage. 
When in 1915 in Glubokoe (now Hlybokaye, Belarus), soldiers arrested 
a rampaging Cossack and brought him to the commandant, he exclaimed 
in disbelief: “What? You really can’t beat the Yids?” and he decided that 
the soldiers “were Yids themselves.”°? In another incident (4 October 
1914), a squadron of “Circassians” (15 to 20 men) suddenly dashed 
out from a nearby farm toward a group of arrested Jews in the Warsaw 
district and began to beat the Jews with horsewhips and sabers. The 
“Circassians”? robbed and literally undressed the Jews (took away their 


56 A. A, Uspenskii, Na voine. Vostochnaia Prussiia—Litva 1914-1915 g. Vospominaniia 
(Kaunas: Tip. Butlera, 1932), 65. Cf. with Stepun’s description: “Opinions differ whether 
or not they spare themselves in battle ... but that they are professional marauders ... there 
cannot be two opinions.” Stepun, Iz pisem, 20 (letter of 20 November 1914). 


97 Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence, 78. 

58 Gazeta Krakowska, 16 March 1915, 3. 

59 ES, no. 10 (1918): 272. Cf. with the letter home of the Cossack Aleksei Verin 
complaining about front line living conditions: “Beating a Yid - he also has nothing, but 


they beat them like dogs; really, there's no sense to it; they themselves are hungry here? 
(ibid.). 


60 It is unlikely that these were ethnic Circassians; more likely they were Cossacks 
from one of the North Caucasus regiments wearing long cloaks with ammunition 
pouches. According to the testimony of A. F. Kerenskii, who visited the war zone, the 
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clothing). Bleeding, the Jews spent the night on the bare ground; the 
next morning they let them go home.°! 

Material from the investigation of an incident in Gliniany (Galicia) on 
3 November 1914 well illustrates Cossack troops’ behavior. A Cossack 
unit passed through the town, while the officers rode behind and arrived 
several minutes after the Cossacks had already left Gliniany. As a result 
of the Cossacks’ passage, ten Jewish stores and four stalls were robbed, 
goods and 450 rubles in cash were stolen. Around 70 Cossacks took part, 
whereas the police who arrived at the scene failed to halt the excesses 
because the Cossacks threatened them with sabers.Ó The case of the 
robbery in Gliniany reached the military district court but was closed 
because of the “inability to identify the guilty ones."9? 

When the Cossacks had more time, thievery turned into large-scale 
looting. Rabbi N. L. Twersky from Koprzywnica (Radom gubernia) 
described how the Cossacks entered the town in September 1914 and 
raped and robbed the Jews. An artillery officer told the rabbi that 
artillerists do not do anything bad to the Jews; the Cossacks, however are 
*wild, steppe people." The Cossack officer replied to the rabbi's request 
to halt the looting: *Believe me, Mister rabbi, we ourselves fear them...." 
Later, that particular officer along with the other Cossacks robbed the 
home of the rabbi himself (he took 36,000 rubles, valuables, etc.).9* 


Jews frequently termed Cossacks “all who were on horseback”—all the Russian cavalry, 
including the dragoons, border guards, and so forth. CAHJP, HM2/7954.1; original: 
TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 11. 


61 These Jews had been arrested (apparently by an informer’s report) as spies. CAHJP, 
HMF/580.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 157. They gave the police commander 
1200 rubles for their release. TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 269. 


62 In the police’s opinion, it would be difficult to find those guilty of robbery, impos- 
sible to prove their guilt, and the case should be closed. TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, d. 
30, l. 11 and ob. According to the police officer, using picks and sabers, the Cossacks 
broke windows and doors of homes and stores, and they threw the goods onto the street. 
They shouted to the police: “You intervene for the Yids” but “they [the Cossacks] didn't 
stop looting.” Ibid., d. 86, 1. 23-26. The military investigator of the Eleventh Army 
corps wrote indignantly about the conduct of the Cossacks, who beat the residents with 
horsewhips and “blatantly, in front of the owners, stole their property.” Ibid., 1. 31. 


63 Sergiichuk, Pogromy, 98-100. 
64 N. L. Twersky noted the rumor circulating among the troops: “The retreat is because 
of the Jews’ treason.” CAHJP, HMF/585.C; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 162. 


Cf. with the remark of a Russian commander: “Anyone who encounters our Cossacks 
acknowledges their kindness and cordiality.” Gurko, Voina, 156. 
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In Bodzentyn (Kielce gubernia), too, in September-October 1914, 
Cossacks robbed, raped, and murdered. A Cossack officer (who had a 
list of rich Jews in the town) demanded 500 rubles from the storekeeper 
Zil'berberg. He waited 20 min, and when he did not receive it, he allowed 
the Cossacks “to stroll.” “Then shooting began and many women were 
raped.” In three days of looting, many non-Jewish local residents partici- 
pated. When an explanation for the corpses on the street was demanded, 
the Cossacks declared that the Jews shot at the officer but missed. The 
Cossacks raped the wife of Shliama Safer, cut off his hand with a saber, and 
shot him. After an investigation, many stolen items were taken from local 
Polish residents and returned to the owners, but there were no arrests.°° 

Certainly, not all Cossacks were robbers and rapists. For example, the 
commander of the Third Zaporozhe regiment of the Kuban Cossack 
troop on 29 August 1914 gave silver items found in the wrecked syna- 
gogue in Tarnopol (Ivano-Frankivsk) to the commander of the Tarnopol 
district to guard (the items were stored in a wooden box, evidently hidden 
by the Jews).°° 

Jewish public figures called the robberies and pillage “pogroms”; by 
January 1915 in Russian Poland alone, over 150 such incidents were 
recorded, a figure given to the chairman of the Council of Ministers I. 
L. Goremykin.?7 *Pogroms" that constituted organized violence initiated 
by army forces with the massive use of arms and with dozens of victims, 
however, differ sharply from the simple looting of Jewish property by a 
number of individuals—regular soldiers or Cossacks. 


POGROMS IN THE BATTLE ZONE 


Adopting the terminology of contemporaries of the events, today we 
usually refer to the organized and massive violence carried out by regular 


65 CAHJP, HMF/583.F; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. Another witness of 
those events—a resident of a settlement, L. Kh., said the Cossacks killed five Jews. One 
(Bornshtein) was killed because he went outside and began to call for help. The Cossacks 
gave the goods from the Jews’ stores to the Poles. In view of everyone, they led the 
women away and raped them. According to the medic, “they raped one of the girls such 
that her sexual organs became inflamed.” CAHJP, HMFE/586.D; original: GARF, f. 9458, 
op. 1, d. 163. 


66 TDIAUK, f. 361, op. 1, 1210, I. 1. A list of the items: *a small silver thing (pointer 
hand on a stick with a chain, 4 large and 2 small silver-tipped sticks" (I. 2). 


67 CAHJP, HM2/7954.2; original: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 13. 
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military units as “pogroms.” In my opinion, any explanation of this 
phenomenon must take into account the “morale component?—soldiers 
and officers beat and raped defenseless Jews or took their property not 
merely for the sake of profit. With the aid of organized violence, they 
corrected, from their viewpoint, an “incorrect” world order that had 
given the Jews a relatively privileged social and economic position.? A 
natural continuation of these violent acts were the bloody Jewish pogroms 
of 1918-1919 during the Civil War and the military conflicts on the ruins 
of the Russian Empire, which also were carried out by regular military 
units, with massive use of weapons and a large number of victims.”° 

The report prepared, evidently, in fall 1914 by S. An-sky provides a 
notion of the Jews’ situation in the war zone in Galicia. An-sky notes that 
“officers do not control the soldiers on the battlefield."/! Throughout 
Galicia, troops *looted, burned, destroyed Jewish goods ... raped and 
murdered Jews."/? Everywhere events proceeded “according to the same 
pattern: a provocative shot or something like that and then shooting, fires, 
looting...” Thus, in broad daylight, in the Jewish section of L’viv, a shot 
rang out, and as if in reply to this, in various streets populated by Jews, 
shooting and looting started, continuing for around two hours. There 
were 19 casualties, 17 of them Jews. 

In Brody, occupied by the Russian army, An-sky saw traces of fire and 
destruction in the center of town, broken windows, the synagogue ceiling 
riddled by bullets—all the result of a pogrom, not of military actions. Six 
Jewish males, 12 Jewesses, and one Christian woman were killed in the 


68 Budnitskii, *Proiskhozhdenie evreiskikh pogromov," 145. Regarding the problematics 
of the term *pogrom," see David Engel, *What's in a Pogrom? European Jews in the Age 
of Violence,” in Anti-Jewish Violence. Rethinking the Pogrom in East European History, ed. 
Jonathan Dekel-Chen et al. (Bloomington and Indianapolis, IN: Indiana University Press 
2010), 19-23. An early example of this organized army violence called a “pogrom” can be 
seen in the events in the Polish town Siedlce in August 1906. Brought into the town to 
punish “rebels,” the troops widely used firepower and artillery, shelling residential areas. 
Victims of this “pogrom” were 26 people, almost all Jews. Szymon Rudnicki, “Pogrom 
Siedlecki,” Kwartalnik Historii Żydów 1 (2010): 18-39. 


69 Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence, 56; Engel, “What’s in a Pogrom,” 24. 


70 See in more detail Budnitskii, Russian Jews, 216-274; Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence, 
123-172, 305-362; Prusin, Nationalizing a Borderland, 75-113. 


71 CAHJP, H:MF/582.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 159. 


72 “All Russian press reports about German atrocities are true except instead of 
‘Germans,’ you need to insert the word *Russians."" Ibid. 
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town. The pretext for the shooting and pogrom—a Jewish girl allegedly 
killed a Cossack officer and Russian troops took revenge. At the time 
of An-sky's arrival, crosses and icons were still placed in the windows of 
Christian homes in the town—as in Russia at the time of pogroms.’* Note 
the habitual accusation that Jews—most often Jewesses—shot a soldier 
in the back. O. V. Budnitskii justly notes that this “wandering” topic 
“materializes” the expected treason by Jews, which is followed by harsh 
revenge. ^ 

Other sources confirm An-sky's information. Thus, in the Khotyn 
district of Bessarabia gubernia in April 1915, when the Tenth cavalry divi- 
sion expelled the Austrians, 600 homes were looted, 11 synagogues were 
wrecked, around 8500 Jews were brought to ruin.”° 

In November 1914, when Russian troops reoccupied Jarostaw (West 
Galicia), a terrible outburst of violence took place.” From nine o'clock 
in the evening until five o'clock the next morning, Cossacks and 
soldiers looted, raped, and murdered. They dragged women out of 
their homes and raped them on the street. The lawyer Zal'cenberg's 
wife was raped and murdered. A Cossack swung a five-year-old girl 
(Szwarkop’s daughter) in the air and then bashed her against a wall./7 
Toward morning in the town there were 250 murdered and 189 seri- 
ously wounded (70% of them Jews, the rest—local Polish residents). It 
is astounding that at that very same time, the headquarters of the Third 
Army with the commander General R. D. Radko-Dmitriev was stationed 
in the town. The staff was located in the city hall and could not help but 


73 bid. See also 1915 Diary of S. An-sky, 65-68. Cf. with the memoirs of V. F. 
Dzhunkovskii, who noted *in occupied L'vov , order is exemplary, in the windows of 
apartments there are icons (the residents fear a pogrom and placed them, including Jews)." 
Dzhunkovskii, Vospominaniia, 2:449. On pogroms in Brody and Stryi, see also Holquist, 
“The Role,” 55-56. 


74 Budnitskii, “Proiskhozhdenie evreiskikh pogromov," 154. See also, idem, Russian 
Jews, 236. 


75 CAHJP, HME/586.C; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 163. 


76 A detailed description is found in the archive of M. Kh. Bomash. CAHJP, 
HMF/588.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 


77 Cf. the description of Russian soldiers in Persia. *A Cossack is standing. In front of 
him lies a naked, abandoned Kurdish infant. The Cossack wants to kill him; he strikes 
him once and pauses, thinking; he strikes him a second time and pauses again. They say 
to him: “Kill him immediately," and he: “I can't; it's a pity.” Shklovskii, Sentimental’noe 
puteshestvie, 113. 
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know about the enormous violence and mass murders in the small town 
of about twenty thousand inhabitants.” 

During the pogrom in Novi Sambir (Galicia), the Cossacks who burst 
into the synagogue satisfied their “natural needs — as if on command, in 
various corners ... shouting that silk is soft....” At a hospital train first 
aid station as a result of this pogrom, they recorded 17 broken skulls, 18 
fractured limbs, 4 cut off tongues, 1 case of cut off ears, and 7 mutilated 
bodies.”? 

As already indicated, the Russian army’s defeat and retreat all along the 
front in spring-summer 1915 was accompanied by attempts to evacuate 
all the able-bodied population and to destroy any material goods able 
to serve the enemy.?? Although the Russian army decided against the 
total expulsion of the Jews, the retreating forces felt they had the right to 
carry out “total looting."9! In the words of a witness, “our people looted 
everywhere, whatever they could, especially the Cossacks.”°? At a session 
of the Council of Ministers, Acting Interior Minister N. B. Shcherbatov 
graphically described the “savage bacchanalia” of this “hungry mob,” its 
“drunkenness, looting, and depravity."5? 

Upon the Russian army's retreat in July-October 1915, the wave of 
Jewish pogroms spread over the gubernias of Kovno, Vilna, Minsk, and 
part of Grodno and Volhynia gubernias. Throughout, the adequately 
proper behavior of the Russian infantry and artillery was noted—the 
looting and pogroms were the deeds of Cossacks and other cavalries.?* 
In Kovno gubernia, 15 small towns (to the east of the May expulsion 
line) suffered in July 1915. Dragoons devastated the town Troskunai as 
described by a witness: “From everywhere cries rang out; one could hear 
the sound of broken glass and dishes, the creaking of furniture, feathers 
flew out of the ripped open pillows, flour spilled from sacks. The vandals 
took what was necessary and unnecessary; much was uselessly spoiled and 


78 CAHJP, HME/588.A; GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 

79 Tbid. 

80 Sanborn, “Unsettling the Empire,” 310-312. 

81 Voevikov, S Tsarem, 159. 

82 Lemke, 250 dnei, 88. 

83 Yakhontov, “Tiazhelye dni,” 74 (session of 16 August 1915). 
84 ES, no. 10 (1918): 274. 
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destroyed; they invited the peasants and gave them things for pennies or 
for free.”8° 

They not only wrecked the town Viešintos but also systematically 
burned homes.?6 In Anykščiai, on 14 July, infantry along with Cossacks 
and dragoons participated in a total pogrom. The soldiers were hungry, 
looking for bread; they smashed stores, gave goods to neighboring 
peasants, and beat the Jews half to death.°” 

In the course of heavy fighting in August-September 1915 in Vilna 
gubernia, Russian troops devastated 19 Jewish small towns.?? In Postavy, 
Cossacks entered the town thrice, each time looting and beating the 
Jews.9? In Koziany, Cossacks looted and also proposed that the peasants 
take anything they wanted from Jewish homes and stores; all the Jewish 
property was seized and destroyed.?? 

A pogrom and subsequent expulsion in Smarhon? turned this town 
with a population of 9000 (of which 7000 were Jews) “into a heap 
of ruins."?! The looting, in which, as in other places, the non-Jewish 
population participated, was accompanied by the beating of Jews and 


85 The Jews asked the officer to take the soldiers away, but he replied that in any 
case they do not obey and the pogrom continued. ES, no. 10 (1918): 275. According 
to another report, the officer calmly drank tea while the soldiers looted. CAHJP, 
HMF/588.B; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. In Debeikiai, however, soldiers 
who were wrecking a Jewish store immediately withdrew as soon as the officer made a 
remark to them. ES, no. 10 (1918): 276. 


86 ES, no. 10 (1918): 276. The same fate befell the small town Kréva (Vilna gubernia) 
in September 1915. Ibid, 281. Possibly, the instruction to leave “scorched earth” for the 
enemy was thus carried out. 


87 «The Cossacks whipped one Jew with birch rods until he lost consciousness because 
they noticed an umbrella above the door of his house and took it for a signal to the 
enemy." CAHJP, HMFE/588.B; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 


88 ES, no. 10 (1918): 278. 


89 The first time, the Jews collected tobacco for rolling and cigarettes and handed 
them out to the Cossacks who entered in August 1915; those, nevertheless “looted 
tirelessly.” The Germans, who subsequently entered the town, “paid for supplies and 
behaved properly.” When the Russians again entered the town, “upon hearing the singing 
and hooting of the Cossacks, many Jews hid in the cellars." ES, no. 10 (1918): 279-280. 


90 The Cossacks decided to hang the Jewess Ikhelchik, who complained to the Cossack 
officer about the looting of her store and identified the looters; they tied her to a horse 
and dragged her through the market place. “The sight of the weeping children,” however, 
touched the Cossacks and they released the woman. Ibid., 280. 


91 Ibid., 281. 
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rape of women. Some officers helped the pogromists; others tried to 
disperse them (one officer even shot into the rampaging mob). One of 
two instances known to me when Jewish soldiers tried to defend the local 
Jewish population occurred in Smarhon’. A group of about 40 Jewish 
soldiers burst into the Old synagogue, where the Cossacks were raping 
the Jewesses who had hidden there. “A brawl broke out between the 
Cossacks and Jewish soldiers that continued onto the street; it resulted 
in two killed and many wounded [Jews — S. G.]; Cossacks also suffered 
seriously."?? 

On 15 September 1915, Don Cossacks arrived at Dokshytsy, Minsk 
gubernia, and a pogrom started; mobs of peasants appeared in the town, 
receiving goods from the soldiers and participating in the looting. The 
losses from the looting constituted 30,000 rubles; the officers demanded 
the Jews pay *100 rubles per person for a peaceful night." The pogrom 
ended after the arrival in town of infantry units.?? At the same time, 
the Cossack division commander demanded that the Jews keep the stores 
open, threatening if not, “to hang the rabbi and destroy the entire town.” 
As soon as the stores were opened, the peasants and Cossacks began 
ransacking them in the presence of the general, “indifferently gazing at 
this scene. "?4 

In Volhynia gubernia, seven pogroms of Jewish small towns were 
recorded during the Russian army's retreat.?° Cossacks and dragoons 
equally participated in the looting and pogrom in the Lokachi (Vladimir- 
Volhynia district, July 1915); moreover, officers supervised the action. 
The dragoon officer to whom the Jews complained replied that he would 
order all the Jews of the town to be flogged *for slandering a soldier." He 
permitted the soldiers “to take advantage of the Yids’ goods.” The Jews 
fled outside the town away from the violence; the dragoons and Cossacks 
arrived there, searched the Jews (during the search they laid them on the 
group and groped them), and took away concealed money. All the Jews’ 


92 Ibid., 282. Another case of Jewish soldiers’ helping Jews occurred in fall 1914 in 
Busko, Kielce gubernia. CAHJP, HMF/588: original: GARF: f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 


93 IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 62, |. 1-5. 
94 ES, no. 10 (1918): 288. 
95 Ibid., 291. 
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property at that time was seized and sold to the peasants of surrounding 
villages.?ó 

Evidently, in all the pogroms of 1914-1915 that have been described, 
a key element was the position of officers and military authorities, who 
in theory should have restrained the soldiers. Precisely their refusal or 
inability to help the defenseless Jewish population and sometimes their 
direct participation in the violence would lead to a completely uncon- 
trolled rampage. It is worth noting again the role of Cossack units (who, 
it was generally acknowledged, were more difficult to control) in the 
atrocities against the Jewish population.?7 

When military authorities would interfere in the situation, it was 
possible to restrain the soldiers. In particular, the forward post comman- 
dants acted that way in Vilyeyka, Belarus, and Molodechno [now 
Maladzyechna, Belarus]? In Vilna, where before the Russian army's 
retreat, the threat of a pogrom also arose, on 28 August 1915, General 
E. A. Radkevich issued a statement in which he warned the troops that 
disturbances and violence would be severely punished.?? A telegram of 
General A. I. Litvinov (commander of the First Army) from 17 October 
1915 warned the troops: *The Sovereign Emperor orders applying the 
most severe measures, no matter the ranks, against the direct culprits and 
the commanders who permit such disorders....”!°° Major-General Peters, 
commander of the Fourteenth Cavalry division was held responsible for 
permitting a pogrom in Dokshytsy.!?! 


96 CAHJP, HME/588.B; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 1655. 
97 Klier, *Kazaki i pogromy,” 62; Lohr, “1915 and the War Pogrom,” 42. 


98 IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 126, I. 2-3. Cf. with L. Voitolovskii—in response to 
the Jews’ request to restrain the Cossacks’ looting of Jewish shops in Turobin (Lublin 
gubernia), the commander of the artillery brigade resolutely refused: “We cannot do 
anything. You see; we are leaving.” The commander then added: “We’ll drive these away; 
in another hour, others will start." Voitolovskii, Vskhodil krovavyi, 23-24. 


99 ES, no. 10 (1918): 272, 278. Radkevich, responsible for the total expulsion of 
Jews in May 1915, warned also lest “isolated cases of Cossacks’ rough treatment of 
the population will convey an overtone of almost total robbery and violence against the 
civilian population.” Ibid., 278. 

100 CAHJP, HME/588; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 


101 In the pogrom, as was clarified, the Twentieth and Fifty-fourth Cossack regiments 
participated (ibid.). Peters, nevertheless, was not dismissed and commanded the division 
until February 1916. Zalesskii, Kzo byl kto v Pervoi mirovoi voine (Moscow: Astrel; AST, 
2003), 874. 
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Records indicate that during its retreat from Poland and Galicia in 
1915, the Russian army did not cause as extensive devastation in Jewish 
towns as it did in Lithuania and Belarus.!°? Evidently, a total loss of 
control over troops did not occur everywhere during the retreat.!°% 


EXECUTIONS IN THE FRONTAL ZONE 


In the war zone, human life became devalued and was cheap.!9^ The most 
extreme expression of the atmosphere of violence and lawlessness at the 
front was executions of civilian Jewish residents in the war zone. These 
executions were carried out either without a trial (at the soldiers’ initiative 
or officer's order) or by sentencing of so-called “field court martials,” 
which had nothing in common with proper military legislative procedure. 
Executions frequently took place directly in the heat of battle or imme- 
diately afterwards. Thus, on 12 August 1914 in Zamość, at the order of 
the commander of the 184th Warsaw infantry regiment Colonel Zhuli- 
abin, ten Jews (including one woman) and five Christians (including 
people aged 78 and 84 years) were shot. During a battle, crossfire started 
among Russian units and a rumor started that the Russian soldiers were 
being shot at from nearby homes. The soldiers grabbed everyone who 
was hiding in the cellar of Al'tberg's home, explaining that these were the 
people shooting at them. The commander ordered all of them shot.!9^ 
On 7 November 1914, Russians burst into Kernozia, Warsaw 
gubernia. Two women hiding in a bakery were shot; seven people were 
stabbed with bayonets, of whom two died. The glazier Moisha Litwak 
was shot; Moisha Frenkel and his wife were seized on the street, made 
to drop to their knees, and shot. Meilakh Bronshtein, eighty years old, 


102 On looting of Jewish property during the Russian army's retreat from Warsaw, see 
Robert Blobaum, *A Warsaw Story: Polish-Jewish Relations during the First World War," 
in Warsaw. The Jewish Metropolis. Essays in Honor of the 75th Birthday of Professor Antony 
Polonsky, ed. Glenn Dynner and Francois Guesnet (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 278. 


103 Cf during the Russian army’s departure from Persia in 1917; many towns were 
looted two or three times. The garrison divided the city of Dilman [now in Azerbaijan] 
into sectors, “each team routed its own sector. For illumination they burned the city.” 
Shklovskii, Sentimental’noe puteshestvie, 109. 


104 Sce the melancholy remark of the British military representative Knox, “The General 
[Brusilov] told me today that he had hung three Jews for attacking a Cossack. The Jews 
here are in consequence very polite.” Knox, With the Russian Army, 171. 


105 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 312-313. 
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was stabbed in his apartment; Zlata Gold'farb was bound to a tree and 
shot. 106 

Shooting also took place in the town of Brzeziny, Piotrków gubernia. 
On 9 November 1914, during a fierce battle, when the Sixth Siberian 
division was storming the town, a rumor circulated that the Jews were 
shooting those soldiers in the back.!7 The soldiers arrested 39 Jews, 
led them into a field, and declared that they would now shoot them. 
A colonel came up and ordered them to release the Jews. The Jews ran 
through the field and the soldiers opened fire at them (it is not clear 
whether this was by command). Twelve people were killed on the spot, 
many were wounded, and only eight Jews were uninjured. An officer 
ordered them to return home, but the Jews were afraid and joined a 
group of German prisoners who were being driven to Warsaw. In Warsaw, 
the convoy guards declared that they had brought “spies,” but they had 
no papers. Only when it was explained to the guards that the Jews would 
be hung and the sin would be on their conscience did they acknowledge 
that they knew nothing about the Jews who had joined them on the way. 
They sent the eight Jews home.199 

Even in the absence of fighting, Jews became the object of vigilante 
law. In Radom on 21 August 1914, Hersh Mordka Sankevich, the owner 
of a leather factory, his brother-in-law, and a cousin were hung. The hung 
corpses were barely clothed, with cut off beards and many bruises.! 0? 
On the night between September 18 and 19 September 1914, in Zawi- 
chost (Radom gubernia), soldiers halted five Jews who were traveling with 
merchandise. After a brief examination, the soldiers released the peasant 
haulers but shot the Jews.!!? In Chmielnik (Kielce gubernia), a Jewish 
baker and his neighbor did not let a Cossack *take some kind of things 


106 Thid., 1. 316-317. According to a report of the Fourteenth Siberian infantry division, 
Jews were caught signaling to the enemy and stabbed on the spot. RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, 
d. 177, l. 14 ob. Cf. with an episode in East Prussia when on 28 August 1914, in the 
village Santoppen, 21 civilians were shot as spies because the bell rang in the belfry. 
Watson, *Unheard-of Brutality," 808. 


107 General Smirnov, commander of the Second Army, claimed that the Jews guided 
an entire German artillery brigade to the Russian rear, and on 9 September 1914, they 
fired from machine guns and hid German soldiers in their homes. RGVIA, f. 2110, op. 6, 
d. 177, 1. 18 ob. 14, 14 ob. 


108 CAHJP, HME/582.C; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 159. 
109 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 3, 1. 326. 
110 Thid., d. 9, I. 324. 
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from them.” Both Jews were seized and immediately hung because they 
allegedly wanted to kill the Cossack.!!! 

An informer’s report or false accusation was sufficient cause for execu- 
tion. On Yom Kippur 1914 in Szczegów (Radom gubernia), Jews praying 
in one of the homes were arrested on the basis of a peasant’s report (the 
peasant testified that one of them had burned down his house). All 11 
Jews were shot on the spot. ? 

An impromptu field court martial would also condemn Jews to capital 
punishment. For example, in Buchany (Vilna gubernia) on 27 July 1915, 
soldiers asked Naftali Nos whether he had seen the Germans. He replied, 
*You are asking nonsense...." The field court martial (two officers and a 
doctor) immediately sentenced Nos to death, and he was hung. !? 

The zone of sweeping expulsions of Jews in spring 1915 (Kovno 
gubernia) became an arena of lynching. In Viekšniai, the Jews Klaf 
and Markus went to buy meat. Soldiers stopped them and wanted to 
shoot them for no reason. A peasant acquaintance, however, recog- 
nized Markus, vouched for him; they let him go but they shot Klaf on 
the spot.!!^ Rafael Korabel’nik dared to remain in that town after the 
expulsion; he was accused of espionage and shot.!!^ 

World War Is battles exhibited unprecedented cruelty and strongly 
affected the mental state of its participants. *The enormous losses in 
manpower, when each shell knocks 70-100 men out of action ... thou- 
sands of corpses, the sight of wounded and killed companions, the sound 
effects, the thermal shocks?!!ó all had their effect on Russian soldiers. 
Jews became victims of that stress, which was manifested, in particular, 
in lynching. For comparison, it is worth noting Russian soldiers’ brutal 
behavior in Anatolia, where their victims were about 30,000 murdered 
Muslims. The Cossacks’ behavior toward local Kurds, declared enemies 
of the Russian army, in many ways was analogous to their attitude toward 
Jews in the Pale of Settlement.!!7 


111 Thid. 

112 CAHJP, HME/585.C; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 162. 
113 IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 54, I. 1. 

114 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 9, 1. 324. 

115 Ibid., d. 3, I. 329. 

116 Astashov, *Russkie soldaty," 407. 


117 Reynolds, Shattering Empires, 143-144, 158; Holquist, “Forms of Violence during 
the Russian Occupation of Ottoman Territory and in Northern Persia (Urmia and 
Astrabad): October 1914-December 1917," in Shatterzone of Empires. Coexistence and 
Violence in the German, Habsburg, Russian, and Ottoman Borderlands, ed. Omer 
Bartov and Eric D. Weitz (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 2013), 345, 350. 
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SERVICEMEN AND WOMEN 


As we have seen, the troops brutal conduct in the frontal zone was some- 
times accompanied by sexual violence. The war made sexual contacts 
more accessible (in particular, widespread venereal diseases in the army 
testify to this).!1? Sexual violence as part of the general bacchanalia of 
violence gripping the army, however, is explained not only by the soldiers’ 
sexual needs but also by the inclination to see women as legitimate 
trophies and rape as a form of social involvement and affirmation of one's 
social status.!!? “Lines for women, all this with the war has become part 
of everyday life,” noted a memoirist.!?? During the Russian army's brief 
occupation of part of East Prussia in summer 1914, over 300 rapes were 
recorded; 48 children were born from this violence.!?! 

There is almost no testimony about cases of rape at the time of 
battle.!?? The descriptions of sweeping expulsions of Jews from various 
localities also do not include mentions of sexual violence. 

Rapes occurred usually either in the close rear or in the war zone—not 
at the time of the battle itself but during a pogrom by troops. Unlim- 
ited power over defenseless victims took the form of sexual aggression 


For comparison, in East Prussia during several weeks of occupation in 1914, Russian 
troops executed almost 1500 civilians. Watson, “Unheard-of Brutality,” 796. 


118 Dan Healey, “Love and Death: Transforming Sexualities in Russia, 1914-22,” in 
Russian Culture in War and Revolution, 1914-22. Book 2: Popular Culture, Identities, 
Mentalities, and Memory, ed. Murray Frame et al. (Bloomington, IN: Slavica, 2014), 
159-178. 


119 Dara Kay Cohen, Rape during Civil War (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
2016), 17, 21, 28. 


120v. Aramilev V dymu voiny Zapiski vol’noopredeliniushchegosia (1914-1917) 
(Moscow: Molodaia gvardiia, 1930), 262. The same memoirist describes that in autumn 
1915, during the retreat, a company commander reacts very calmly to a mother’s 
complaint that soldiers raped her sixteen-year-old daughter. The officer simply does not 
understand what the mother wants: “money for her shame?” “That’s what war's for"—to 
rape; “if it's not our soldiers, it’s the Germans who rape." Ibid., 110. 


121 Watson, *Unheard-of Brutality,” 796—797. 


122 The only case of rape during a battle that is known to me occurred in September 
1914 in the village Kamyanka Volos'ka near L’viv. CAHJP, HMFE/588.A; original: GARF, 
f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 
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by soldiers and Cossacks. Terrible scenes played out in the battered small 
towns.123 

In Novi Sambir (Galicia) after a pogrom, 46 rapes of women were 
recorded (not all of them Jewesses).!** In Tytuvėnai (Kovno gubernia) at 
the beginning of May 1915, Hussars robbed Jews and looked for women. 
The Jews hid the women in cellars; the cavalrymen found them and the 
violence began. The raped daughter of Leizerovich burst out and ran 
through the town stark naked; the daughter of Haim Blium was raped by 
five soldiers in front of her father.!?* 

Up to a hundred Jewesses were raped in Glubokoe in September 
1915: *Many girls gathered in the synagogue of Kraut. A group of 
Cossacks entered there, some with bare sabers encircled the synagogue 
while another group burst inside. The groans and shrieks of the violated 
women resounded throughout the town but no one was able to help 
them, »126 

In Smarhon', soldiers burst into the cellars of the Pergament factory, 
where 400 Jews were hiding; they separated the young girls and led 
them away. One of the raped women then became mute; another later 
died.!*7 In a fight between Jewish soldiers and Cossacks in Smarhon’, 


123 V, Grabar, a lawyer assigned to Headquarters, noted in his diary that rapes, 
including of minors, by soldiers turned into a daily occurrence. Holquist The Role, 
54. Compare with sexual violence during 1919 Jewish pogroms in Ukraine. Elissa 
Bemporad, Legacy of Blood: Jews, Pogroms, and Ritual Murder in the Lands of the Soviets 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 29, 33. 


124 Data of the L’viv rabbi. CAHJP, HME/588.A; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 
165. 


125 CAHJP, HMF/583.B; original GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 160. Details from another 
source: Blium begged them to release his daughter, sobbed, and kissed the soldiers’ 
feet. They took three rubles from him, beat him with horsewhips and took turns raping 
his daughter. They dragged Gekker and his son out of the house, and the remaining 
Cossacks raped the daughter Etel. GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 152, 1. 154-156. Cf. in 
Malinitsi (Volhynia gubernia), Cossacks raped a mother and daughter (thirteen years old). 
The mother offered herself instead of her daughter. The narrator notes the behavior of 
the raped woman: she “is silent,” “does not lift her eyes” to her interlocutor, “is burning 
with shame”; everyone around knows about her shame. CAHJP, HMFE/586.C; original 
GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 163. 


126 ES, no. 10 (1918): 293-294. According to other data, in Glubokoe over 15 girls 
were raped. IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 161, I. 1-2. 


127 ES, no. 10 (1918): 294. 
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the Jews discovered in the old synagogue the bodies of “tortured, raped 
women. "128 

In situations where commanders lost control over troops, there were, 
evidently, also instances of violence against Christian girls and women. 
In An-sky's archive, a report states that during the Russian army retreat, 
these women were raped “much more often,” than Jewesses.!?? 

The officers, who were supposed to stop the soldiers, sometimes 
“set an example" themselves, sadistically exploiting their power. In 
the settlement Zarnów (Radom gubernia), in March-April 1915, one 
lieutenant-commandant raped Jewish girls one after the other.!?0 

Cases are known of local rabbis courageously interfering to defend 
Jewesses. In the fall of 1914, 80 Jewish girls and women from Koprzy- 
wnica (Radom gubernia) were hidden in the home of Rabbi N. L. 
Twersky, who soothed them: *I shall defend you, even if it will cost me 
my life.”!3! In Debeikiai, Kovno gubernia in July 1915, Cossacks began 
to tear the clothing off Tserna Kantor on the street. Seeing this from his 
window, Rabbi Naftali Soloveichik ran to help her; they beat him with 
horsewhips and tore up the sacred books in his home.!?? 

One could plead with the violators; sometimes this helped.!?? Bribery, 
however, was a more reliable method. In Volhynia gubernia, women 
bribed the Cossacks, with the price reaching up to 200 rubles.!?^ In 
September 1915 in the village Ilya (Vilna gubernia), the daughter of 
Kontorovich the religious teacher bribed her way out of a rape for 25 


128 All the Jewesses hiding in the synagogue in Vidzy (Kovno gubernia) were raped. 
Ibid. 293. Rapes were also recorded in Anykščiai, Troškūnai, Viešintos (all in Vilna 
gubernia). CAHJP, HMF/586.2; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 

129 TR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 70, I. 2. 

130 ANLI, V254 (on cloth); see also Hagen, Amti-Jewish Violence, 233. 

181 Indeed, the violence was averted. CAHJP, HMF/585.C; original: GARF, f. 945, 
op. 1, d. 162. 

132 Tt is not clear whether Soloveichik’s intervention saved the girl. IR NBUV, f. 321, 
op. 3, d. 190, I. 1. 


133 Soldiers brought the soldier's wife Hava Smidt (summer 1915, Kovno gubernia) 
“to the division, planning to rape her on the way. She begged them to let her go”; her 
little daughter kissed the soldiers’ hands; they had pity and let the Jewess go. CAHJP, 
HMF/588.A; original: GARF, op. 9459, op. 1, d. 165. 


134 TR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 107, 1. 1. 
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rubles.!?? In Smarhon’, Jews ransomed women—the witness Riva M. was 
ransomed for 20 rubles; a father ransomed his sixteen-year-old daughter, 
who had already been seized by the soldiers, for 75 rubles (the soldiers 
wanted 100).1%° 

One could, ultimately, hide carefully and hope that the shelter would 
not be discovered. In Zhylovets (Volhynia gubernia) Cossacks demanded 
a ransom from Gersh Yakir for his daughter. He gave them 200 rubles, 
then crawled into a barrel with his daughter and sat there for two days.!97 

A mass rape in the village of Lemeshevichi in September 1915 (Minsk 
gubernia) received publicity; the police conducted an investigation whose 
details were described and partially published.!?? The history of abuse of 
defenseless Jewish women who fled to the rear!?? reflects the unbridled 
conduct of the troops, which was covered up by commanders. 

A nineteen-year-old, evidently well-educated Jewish girl, Mariia Yosi- 
fovna Lifshits, addressed an official request to military legal bodies, 
demanding that rapists and thieves be punished. According to her testi- 
mony, her father, a wealthy Pinsk merchant (together with other Jews) 
purchased a ship, loaded it with merchandise, and planned to leave via 
the Pripiat river. On 5 September 1915, the barges with the Jews stopped 
for prayers on Yom Kippur. In the morning, Cossacks arrested the men 
and led them away.!4° Cossacks and peasant began to steal the goods 


135 Melancholy sources remarked: “Various rumors are circulating about the outcome 
of this trade." IR NBUV, f. 321, op. 3, d. 12, 1. 1. 


136 CAHJP, HMFE/586.E; original: GARF, f. 9458, op 1, d. 163. 


137 CAHJP, HME/586.C; original GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 163. Cf. with the descrip- 
tion of V. Shklovskii (Persia, 1917): *When our men burst into a village, then the 
women, trying to escape rape, rubbed excrement on the face, chest and body, from the 
waist until the knees. [The soldiers] wiped it off with rags and raped them." Shklovskii, 
Sentimental noe puteshestvie, 115. 


138 CAHJP, HME/588.C-D; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165; ES, no. 10 
(1918): 294-295. 


139 Cf, with the deportation of Armenians in East Anatolia in 1915: women who 
happened to be away from their home and community became the object of mass sexual 
violence. Matthias Bjornlund, “‘A Fate Worse Than Dying’: Sexual Violence during the 
Armenian Genocide,” in Brutality and Desire. War and Sexuality in Europe^s Twentieth 
Century, ed. Dagmar Herzog (Basingstoke UK: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009), 25. 


140 According to another document, after their arrest, the Jews were sent to Slutsk 
and then by foot to Roslavl (Smolensk gubernia); laggards were beaten (there were 18 
elderly men among the arrestees). In Slutsk, when the Jews declared to the commandant 
that they were not guilty of anything, he indifferently answered: “Why are you wailing; if 
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from the ship, and the Cossacks looked for Jewish girls “to utilize.” The 
Jewesses hid and in the darkness were able to avoid rape. The following 
evening, when the ship had been completely looted, the Cossacks lined 
up all the Jewish women and “sorted” them by candlelight and matches 
into adolescents, mature women, and “old ladies.” Two Jewesses were 
then raped while the rest scattered and again hid in the darkness in 
reeds by the river. The peasants from the neighboring village did not 
give shelter to the Jewish women and girls, explaining: “The Cossacks 
... gave the order to rape you.” The next day, 15 Jewesses were raped 
on the barges, and the Cossacks took 28,000 rubles from M. I. Lifshits. 
On 8 September, Lifshits herself, her twelve-year-old sister, and mother 
were also raped. Lifshits’ official appeal to the military legal unit of the 
Third Army headquarters reported that 24 women, including minors, 
were raped in Lemeshevichi. The document further states: “I saw the 
most numerous participants in the looting and rape among those Cossacks 
who were at the estate of Bisherevichi when my mother and I first went 
on 22 September to General Khelmitskii to present the complaint." The 
list of those raped includes an eleven-year-old girl; three twelve-year-old 
girls; the oldest victim was 42 years old.!^! The testimony of the women 
is horrifying: according to Styhsha Flaksman, she was raped by *not less 
than 15 men"; four months pregnant, the rape caused her to suffer from 
protracted hemorrhaging. Basia Aronovich (21 years old) was raped twice 
(each time by three Cossacks). She later identified a Cossack who took 80 
rubles from her. After lengthy entreaties by the regimental priest (“they 
shoot a person for 80 rubles, but many did worse things; if they shoot 
him, it will be bad for all the Jews”), Aronovich retracted her identifica- 
tion, received the 80 rubles back and a permit to move to Kazan. They 
tried to hide Sara Ikubovets from the Cossacks, but when they failed, her 
mother and elders threw themselves on the Cossacks and tried to take 
back Sara, “as I was the sole person not raped, and all considered it their 
sacred duty to defend at least me....” The interference of the women and 
elders was futile, and they raped Sara: “I told the investigator that there 
were three Cossacks (rapists) because people were standing around and I 


you were guilty, you would have been hung long ago.” CAHJP, HMF/586.A; original: 
GARE, f. 9458, op. 1. d. 163. 


141 Including Mariia Yosifovna and Haya Yosifivna Lifshits (age 12). CAHJP, 
HMF/589.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 166. 
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was embarrassed, but in fact there were five of them... I was sick for two 
months and saved from disgrace by the action of a Jewish doctor.” ? 

On 6 October 1915, Lifshits again arrived with a police escort at 
the division headquarters of General Khelmitskii for a search and iden- 
tification of rapists. Outraged at the police, who “carry on with Yids,” 
Khelmitskii shouted: “So that’s what you bother with. You should all be 
hung together with your governors.” The general derogatively addressed 
the police officer as “ty” [familiar form of “you” ]; he called M. I. Lifshits 
“that [female] Yid.” 

Four Cossacks were identified, on whom were found the Jews’ clothing 
and belongings. For a search in the village of Kurazhevo, the military 
assigned ten Cossacks for encirclement, and many peasants escaped past 
the cordon. In the village, more than a thousand stolen items were found 
(in fact, in every home); thirty peasants were arrested. Stysha Flaksman 
and Riva Gleiberman implored them not to serve charges and to halt the 
search; upon seeing their belongings, they began to collect them (that is 
“to remove material evidence?).!4? I do not know how this investigation 
ended. 

The conduct of the Cossack general Khelmitskii, sincerely not under- 
standing why the police bother with such trifles as Cossacks’ raping and 
robbing Jewesses sheds light on the psychology of no small segment of 
Russian army commanders. 144 

A comparison of the sexual violence of Russian troops during World 
War I with the Soviet Army's behavior in occupied Germany at the end 
of World War II reveals many similarities. For example, in Kónigsberg on 
6—7 April 1945, a military pogrom took place: “they killed men and raped 
many women." In some communities in East Prussia, all the women were 
raped.!45 Evidently, the scale of rapes committed by the Red Army in 


142 CAHJP, HMEF/590.E; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 167. 


143 IR NBUM, f. 321, op. 3, d. 66, l. 1-3. Aside from the residents of Kurazhevo, 40 
families from the village of Tunchitsa, ten families from Chernovo, and others participated 
in the looting. CAHJP, HMF/588.D; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 


144 Cf. with Stalin’s reaction to M. Djilas’ complaints about the unbridled behavior 
of Red Army units in Yugoslavia, an ally of the USSR (1944): *Can't he understand it 
if a soldier who has crossed thousands of kilometers through blood and fire and death 
has fun with a woman or takes some trifle?” Milovan Djilas, Conversations with Stalin 
(Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1967), 76. 


145 Norman Naimark, The Russians in Germany. A History of the Soviet Zone of Occupa- 
tion, 1945-1949 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1995), 74. See also Miriam 
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Germany far exceeds the phenomenon in the frontal zone in 1914-1915. 
In Berlin in 1945, an enormous number (up to 130,000)—according to 
some reports, the *majority"—of women were subjected to violence; up 
to 70% of those raped were infected with venereal diseases. ^^ 

Evidently, Soviet soldiers saw the German population as the personifi- 
cation of the hated enemy and strove to take revenge, including raping 
women.!47 Violence against German women also expressed hatred and 
scorn of the men; many Russian soldiers, who came from a tradi- 
tional society, viewed the inability to defend the women as a disgrace, 
a “symbolic castration” of the German men. Rape was, thus, an open 
provocation to enemy men.!48 

Sexual violence by Russian soldiers during World War I was not on 
such a massive scale!^?; nor was it a planned and widely executed war 
strategy.!°? Almost always, except for some known cases, it was confined 
to the battle zone itself, where the authority of commanders and mili- 
tary discipline were naturally weakened and the soldiers and Cossacks’ 
traumatic psychological state intensified. At the same time, in the abuse 
of Jewish women one can see by analogy to Germany in 1945-1947 
an aspect of open challenge and revenge for the Jews’ alleged group 
*treason. "151 

Another noteworthy aspect of the Lemeshevichi affair—local peasants' 
actively aiding rapists and robbers in uniform—requires careful attention 
to the role of the Jews’ neighbors in such occurrences. 


Gebhardt, Crimes Unspoken: The Rape of German Women at the End of the Second World 
War (Cambridge, UK and Malden, MA: Polity, 2016), 31-35, 39-44. Cf. with the 
description of sexual violence in East Prussia in the memoirs of Lev Kopelev, To Be 
Preserved Forever (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1977), 39-58. 


146 Naimark, The Russians in Germany, 81; Elisabeth Jean Wood, “Variation in Sexual 
Violence during War,” Politics and Society 34, no. 3 (2006): 309-310. 


147 Naimark, The Russians in Germany, 107-108, 114. 


148 Ibid., 114. Cf. with similar motivation for sexual violence against Armenians in 
Anatolia. Matthias Bjornlund, “A Fate Worse,” 29-30. 


149 Eric Lohr, having analyzed descriptions of 54 pogroms of 1915, discovered instances 
of sexual violence in one third of those pogroms. Lohr, “1915 and the War Pogrom,” 
42. 


150 About rape as “war strategy,” see Cohen, Rape during Civil War, 20, 32. 


151 On motives for violence in Germany, see Wood, “Variation in Sexual Violence,” 
310. 
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JEWS AND THE NON-JEWISH 
POPULATION IN THE FRONTAL ZONE 


Practically all descriptions of the pogroms carried out by the Russian 
army during the retreat of 1915 emphasize the active participation of 
the local non-Jewish population, which received loot either for free or 
at rock bottom prices. Seeing an opportunity to make a profit, peasants 
would arrive at the plundered town with wagons and would organize 
into groups headed by Cossacks and soldiers looting Jewish homes and 
stores.!?? An official investigation of the theft of Jewish property by peas- 
ants, if undertaken at all, never ended in anything serious for the thieves. 
In one case, an officer from headquarters sent to conduct an investigation 
told the peasants: “Don’t be afraid of the Jews; they are all traitors.” 183 

Possibly, the order to leave “scorched earth” for the enemy encouraged 
looting not only by troops but also by the local population . A similar 
picture, however, was seen in 1914 during the Russian troop offensive 
into Galicia. An Austrian prosecutor, participating in an investigation of 
events in Galicia during the Russian occupation, noted peasants’ active 
role in the widespread looting: 


From apartment windows and doors soldiers tossed out bed linen, clothing 
and various housewares; from stores [they threw out] goods onto the 
streets, and the gathering crowds seized them and took them away.... One 
of the victims asked the peasant who had looted his belongings why he 
did this. The peasant replied. ‘Our Tato [Father] ... arrived; now it is our 
right... They also looted the property of escaping Christians, for example, 
Austrian officials... Entire village communities participated in the looting, 
with no distinction of sex or age - even children up to fourteen years old 
accompanied by older family members.... The looters sold the greater part 
of the stolen property in towns, primarily to Jews [! — S. G.] who dealt 
with buying up various items without considering their origin....15* 


152 See, for example, descriptions of pogroms in Anykščiai, Troškūnai, and Viešintos. 
CAHJP, HME/588.D; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 165. 

153 CAHJP, HME/585.D-F; original: GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 162. At the same 
time, practically all accounts of the non-Jewish population's participation in pogroms note 
the completely proper relations between them and the Jews before the war. ES, no. 10 
(1918): 269. 


154 Piotrowski. Wplyw wojny na moralność ludnoíci. Wspomnienia z wojny 1914 r. 
CAHJP, HM2/8110.18; original: V. Stefanik National Library of the Academy of Sciences 
sof Ukraine (Lviv), ms. Division, f. 9, d. 38. 
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In this way, the wave of violence, looting, and pogroms that swept over 
the frontal zone in 1914-1915 “washed away” the prewar stable relations 
between Jews and non-Jews.!>° 

At the time of mobilization in 1914, for example, a pogrom already 
occurred in Igumen [Chervyen,] (Minsk gubernia). On 21 July 1914, 
a crowd of conscripts and escorts almost completely wrecked a market 
in the town (losses of over 20,000 rubles). Shops and stores in the town 
“were all Jewish”; hence the Jews suffered.!°° The events in Igumen were 
not unique. In Ilūkste (Kovno gubernia) in August 1914, police had diffi- 
culty in pacifying a crowd of peasants who gathered on the square and 
threatened a pogrom.!?7 

The account of the Warsaw police commissioner to the Police Depart- 
ment about the attitudes of the population in November 1914 states: 
“In general, judging by the attitude of the local Polish population and 
of wounded soldiers, one may expect after the war a sharp exacerbation 
of Christians! attitude toward Jews, not only in Warsaw but also in other 
places in Russia to which soldiers returning from war spread rumors that 
every Jew is a spy and traitor."!5? 

As the document indicates, the authorities lost control of the situation. 
Already in June 1915, the head of the Plock GZhu reported: *dissatisfac- 
tion with the Jews among the Polish masses is growing, with the most 
fantastic deeds being attributed to the Jews in the espionage sphere." 
Therefore, *the least pretext can serve for the start of a pogrom against 
the Jews; moreover, sharp dissatisfaction with the Jews is noted also in 
the lower ranks."!5? 

The total deportation of Jews in May 1915 from Kovno and Kurland 
gubernias led to an exacerbation of relations between Jews and the non- 
Jewish population. First, in many places, the deported Jews saw peasants 
dragging out goods and property in full view of the police.!?? In Kovno 


155 Prusin, Nationalizing a Borderland, 65-71. For testimony about the sharp hostility 
to the Jews by the administration and police appointed by Russian authorities in Galicia, 
see Hagen, Anti-Jewish Violence, 83-84. 


156 ‘Rech’, 15 August 1914, 4. 

157 GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 140, 1. 60. 

158 AGAD. Pomocnik Warszawskiego General-Gubernatora, file 491, 5-6. 
159 Tbiq., 192. 

160 ES, no. 10 (1918): 240. 
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gubernia, the police occasionally guarded the property left behind, but 
more often it was ransacked without hindrance.!?! After the expulsion 
of the Jews in Livani (Kurland gubernia), [non-Jewish] shopkeepers sold 
goods wrapped in pages of the Talmud; in the synagogue of the town, 
torn scraps of Torah scrolls lay around, soiled by human feces.!° 

The attitude toward the Jews in the places not affected by expulsions 
quickly took a turn for the worse. In Traunas (also Kovno gubernia) 
the peasants, regarding the Jews as outside of the law, took away their 
merchandise, asserting that “the bosses ordered [us] to beat the Yid 
spies.” A rumor circulated that the authorities would pay ten rubles for 
each thrashed “Yid.” The local police agreed for a bribe to draw up a 
protocol and recorded all the peasants accused of hooliganism as new 
conscripts (in order not to open cases against them).!° 

Military authorities, seeing what had happed to Jewish property after 
the expulsions of May 1915, tried to assure order during the summer 
evacuation. The commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk military district Prince 
Tumanov on 21 July 1915 issued an order to protect the property of the 
expelled and evacuated local residents. Those caught looting had to be 
brought to a field court martial with punishment up to capital punishment 
inclusively. 164 

The following episode illustrates the effort to introduce order. In July 
1915, Duma Deputy N. M. Fridman sent an inquiry to the Interior 
Ministry and the War Ministry about the Jewish cemetery in Panevėžys, 
used by the troops for their needs. In consequence, cows of the quarter- 
master’s department were grazing there, gravestones had been overturned 
and graves desecrated. In this case, the military authorities acted quickly 
and resolutely. The commander-in-chief of the Dvinsk district demanded 
that the Kovno governor Griazev take energetic measures “to end this” 
and “urgently to report, whether you know why this was permitted and 
who was responsible for what happened.” 165 


161 Memorandum of N. M. Fridman. TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 16, 1. 6. 
162 GARE, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 140, I. 73, 73 ob. 


163 While speaking, he mocked the accents and gesticulations of the Jews. GARE, f. 
9458, op. 1, d. 152, I. 105-1052. 

164 RGVIA, f. 1759, op. 4, d. 1673, 1. 565 (l. 568 is an analogous declaration from 
26 August by the Kiev military district.). 


165 RGVIA, f. 1932. Op. 12, d. 50, |. 410-411. Griazaev’s answer: “The fact of grazing 
. took place. Measures to halt this were taken"; a police officer inspected the cemetery 
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The Jews’ relations with the non-Jewish population in the frontal zone 
during wartime deteriorated almost everywhere. The active participation 
of their neighbors in looting and pogroms and the growing conviction 
that the Jews were responsible for all the calamities and difficulties of 
wartime did not bode well for the Jews also in the postwar years. 


x OK x 


The Russian army’s crude, harsh treatment of the civilian population in 
World War I was not unique to them. Germany troops brutally treated 
the population of occupied territories; beating and humiliating civilians 
was the norm, and harsh and systematic requisitions were carried out. 166 

The Russian army, however, acted that way not only to residents of 
occupied regions but also to their own citizens.!°” Possibly, the Russian 
soldiers’ mental state was particularly difficult. At the front they were 
victims of depression and neuroses (letters from the front handled by 
censorship give reason to consider that up to 20 to 30% of Russian 
army soldiers and officers, possibly even the greater part, were suffering 
from various forms of mental deviations).!°° This psychological situation 
created a need to find “the guilty ones,” a role convenient to ascribe to 
the Jews. The Russian soldiers’ aggression was fed by “reliable” rumors of 
mass German atrocities against civilians, including executions and sexual 
violence, but also by hatred toward “profiteers” and traitors sitting in the 


rear. 16? 


and did not find any desecration of graves or destruction of gravestones. Ibid., l. 412, 
414 ob. 


166 On the situation on the Eastern front, see Liulevicius, War Land, 63, 66; on 
occupied Belgium, see Isabel V. Hull, Absolute Destruction. Military Culture and the 
Practices of War in Imperial Germany (Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell University Press, 
2005), 230-242. 


167 This was not a unique phenomenon; cf. the genocide of Armenians in Anatolia; 
Suny, “They Can Live in the Desert"; Donald Bloxham, The Great Game of Genocide: 
Imperialism, Nationalism, and the Destruction of the Ottoman Armenians (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005). 


168 Astashov, *Russkie soldaty," 410, 414, 425. For a discussion on Russian soldiers as 
war victims, see also The Legacy of the Great War. Ninety Years On, ed. Jay Winter 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press; Kansas City, MO: National World War I 
Museum, 2009), 116. 


169 Laura Engelstein, “ʻA Belgium of Our Own’ The Sack of Russian Kalisz, August 
1914," Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 10, no. 3 (Summer 2009): 
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One can try to explain the behavior of rank-and-file soldiers toward 
the Jews by the heavy shock of war and the Cossacks’ behavior by their 
centuries-old habits of conducting war. The support, acquiescence, and 
direct participation of Russian army officers and commanders with the 
looters and abusers cannot be explained outside of the general context of 
the military authorities’ attitude toward the Jews.!/? Russian soldiers and 
officers’ attitude toward the Jews is characterized by “violence which is 
neither ordered nor authorized but is tolerated by commanders."! 7! 

Hostility to the Jews, transferred from the language of staff documents 
into the reality of the frontal zone was transformed into soldiers and offi- 
cers’ brutal acts of looting, executions, and rapes.!/? This behavior and 
the official accusations against the Jewish population by military author- 
ities in 1915 turned into an acute political problem that was discussed 
both in Russia and abroad. 


451-454; Igor’ V. Narskii, “The Frontline Experience of Russian Soldiers in 1914-16," 
Russian Studies in History 51, no. 4 (Spring 2013): 43, 46. 


170 On the key role of officers in the anti-Jewish violence, see Engel, “What’s in a 
Pogrom,” 33. 


171 Cohen, Rape during Civil War, 22. 
172 Lohr, “1915 and the War Pogrom,” 42-43. 
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CHAPTER 8 


“The Jewish Question" and the Political 
Situation in Russia 


From the beginning of 1915, the military's anti-Jewish policy and the 
Russian-Jewish elite's opposition to it turned into a serious political 
problem facing the Russian government and society. 


HOPES or THE First MONTHS OF THE WAR 


The Russian-Jewish political elite consisted of Jewish activists and public 
figures who belonged to various political camps and engaged in the polit- 
ical struggle concerning the *Jewish Question."! Naturally, the Jewish 
Duma deputies were in the epicenter of events. Three Jews were elected 
as deputies to the Fourth Duma (1912)—N. M. Fridman from Kovno 
gubernia, E. B. Gurevich from Kurland, and M. Kh. Bomash from 
Piotrków gubernias. All were members of the Kadet Party.? 

Jewish deputies cooperated with Jewish political organizations via an 
informal consultative organ, the so-called Political Bureau affiliated with 


l See Christoph Gassenschmidt, Jewish Liberal Politics in Tsarist Russia, 1900-1914. The 
Modernization of Russian Jewry (New York: New York University Press, 1995), 110-135; 
Vladimir Levin, Mi mahapeha le-mahapeha. Ha-politika ha-yehudit berusiya, 1907-1914 
(Jerusalem: Merkaz Shazar, 2016). 


2 Frumkin, “Pages from the History,” 53-54. 
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the Jewish deputies, consisting of representative of four Jewish non- 
socialist parties in Petersburg—the National (zarodnaia) group, the 
Zionists, the Folkspartei (Jewish Peoples' Party), and the Democratic 
group. The Bund and other socialist parties did not participate in the 
Political Bureau.? The Political Bureau's prewar activity was irregular 
and often paralyzed by disagreements among the participating political 
forces.* 

A wave of patriotic enthusiasm engulfed Russia in the first days of 
the war, and Jewish Duma deputies also issued patriotic declarations. In 
a speech on 26 July 1914, N. M. Fridman declared: “We Jews lived 
and are living under extremely difficult legal conditions, and neverthe- 
less, we always felt like citizens of Russia and always were loyal sons of 
our fatherland.... Jews are ready to defend the motherland not only as a 
conscientious duty but also from a feeling of deep attachment to it."? 

Probably, the Russian-Jewish elite sincerely hoped that the war would 
favorably affect the situation of Russian Jewry. The Supreme Comman- 
der’s appeal to Poles and to the population of Galicia (Chervonnaia Rus’) 
engendered rumors about the tsar’s preparing a similar appeal to Russian 
Jews, promising them equal rights for loyalty during the war. The August 
1914 appeal of the German and Austro-Hungarian command to Russian 
Jews seemingly rendered it impossible to promulgate such an appeal.” 
This did not, however, shake the emphatic patriotism of the Russian- 
Jewish elite. N. M. Fridman’s archive contains a draft of a loyal reply 
to the Austro-Hungarian command’s appeal to Russian Jews: “Perse- 
cuted and restricted in rights, we [Jews] nevertheless always considered 


3 Ibid., 54. See also Stockdale, Mobilizing the Russian Nation, 183-184. 
* Levin, Mi mahapeha, 122-124. 


5 Cited in Pervaia mirovaia voina v otsenke sovremennikov: vlast i vossiiskoe obshchestvo, 
1914-1918, vol. 1, Evoliutsiia vzgliadov, ed. V. V. Zhuravlev (Moscow: Rosspen, 2014), 
94-95. Fridman’s speech received an ovation from leftists and rightists in the Duma. 
Stockdale, Mobilizing the Russian Nation, 25. 


6 IR NBUV, f. 339, d. 25, I. 1-2. The English press, in particular, published reports 
of the alleged preparations for rescinding the Pale of Settlement and restrictions on Jews. 
Sam Johnson, “Breaking or Making the Silence?: British Jews and East European Jewish 
Relief, 1914-1917," Modern Judaism 30, no. 1 (February 2010): 98. 


7 IR NBUV, f. 339, d. 25, l. 1-2. 
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„He ayradüreco munue. Mu ue n5uqu." 


He gyrwfrect naer masara mi e» Sloman Tporens Hae» me crane) mo man. an oxora, 
Bengy peoc XIWO.—^To a» Doer&Xg. vro soa Tarm vro mu wb sewy—ses nama ptoora! 


Fig. 8.1 “Don’t be afraid of us, we are Cossacks from the Don. We live happily 
everywhere — whether as guests or at home. We won't touch you, why should we 
hurt you, So all your retching is for nothing!." Moscow, Chelnokov's printing 
pres, 1914 (Reproduced from a lithograph by Alexander Petrowitsch Apsit 
[1880-1943], with permission from the Museum of Jewish History in Russia 
[Moscow ]) 


ourselves Russian citizens ... and no affronts can drive away this feeling.”® 
(Fig. 8.1). 

According to S. An-sky, Petrograd Jewish intelligentsia circles sincerely 
believed that the tsar was more favorably inclined toward the Jews under 
the influence of the patriotic demonstrations of the first days of the war.? 
Initiatives thus appeared to publish declarations of loyalty in the name 
of Russian Jewry, which would evoke a responsive gesture from author- 
ities. Drafts of notes and appeals to governmental spheres affirmed the 


8 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 92, 1. 3. 
9 An-sky, Hurban, 1: 37. 
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self-sacrifice of Jews loyal to Russia and proposed weakening Russian 
legislative restrictions imposed on Jews. In particular, it was suggested 
that improving the situation of Russian Jews would attract Galician Jews, 
who were informed of the low status of their fellow believers in Russia.!° 

The Political Bureau affiliated with Jewish deputies operated more 
regularly in the first months of the war.!! Evidently, the librarian and 
activist A. I. Braudo played a key role here, acting as a mediator among 
the reluctantly cooperating Jewish political movements.!* From fall 1914, 
plenary sessions of the Political Bureau met monthly with the participa- 
tion of delegates of Jewish political organizations; a narrower bureau met 
weekly “that included ex officio State Duma deputies.”!* In addition, an 
Information Bureau was created, “with the goal of gathering informa- 
tion on the Jews’ situation in the area of military activities."!^ Braudo 
directed the work of this office. Correspondence from the frontal zone 
arrived there; it sent emissaries to gather material, and it prepared reports 
for official bodies, inquiries to the Duma, and collections of material for 
domestic and foreign newspapers.!? 

Material reached the Information Bureau from Jewish organizations, in 
particular from the EKOPO (Jewish Aid Committee for War Victims).!° 
“The Information Bureau checked the incoming data most carefully, 


10 Ibid., 37-38. The drafts are kept, in particular, in An-sky’s archive. IR NBUV, f. 
339, d. 3, I. 4-8, 9-10, 11-11 ob. 
1l Zavadivker, “Reconstructing a Lost Archive," 428-429, 433-435; V. E. Kel’ner, 


*Politicheskoe biuro pri evreiskikh deputatakh IV Gosudarstvennoi Dumy v gody voiny 
1914-1917 gg," Peterburgskii istoricheskii zhurnal, no. 1 (2015): 70-73. 

12$. Pozner, “Stranitsy proshlogo (iz vospominanii o A. I. Braudo,” in Aleksandr 
Ivanovich Braudo (1864-1924). Ocherki i vospominaniim (Paris: Izdanie kruzhka russko- 
evreiskoi intelligentsii v Parizhe, 1937), 88-89. 


13 Ibid., 89. This narrower weekly working meeting was also called the Executive 
Bureau. Dubnow, *Vstrechi s A. I. Braudo,” in Aleksandr Ivanovich Braudo (1864-1924). 
Ocherki i vospominaniia (Paris: Izdanie kruzhka russko-evreiskoi intelligentsii v Parizhe, 
1937), 47. Others in this group included M. S. Aleinikov, L. M. Bramson, A. I. Braudo, 
M. M. Vinaver, O. O. Gruzenberg, Ya. G. Frumkin, et al. ARR, 19: 246. 


14 Pozner, “Stranitsy,” 90. 


15 [bid. “Secretaries and transcribers” worked directly in Fridman’s apartment. Dubnow, 
“Vstrechi s A. I. Braudo,” 47. 


16 Frumkin, “Pages from the History,” 56-57. 
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aware that even one apocryphal document would cast doubt on all the 
other ones.”!7 

Information about the fate of Jews in the frontal zone led to a change 
in tone of documents prepared by Jewish political activists. From the 
fall of 1914, they began to prepare notes about the army’s hostility 
to the Jews. The activists considered that “calumnies,” provoked this 
phenomenon and proposed issuing “a secret order” about severe punish- 
ments “for arousing hostility toward the Jews.” The Jewish elite saw the 
source of the “calumnies” in the Polish antisemitic press, which “system- 
atically spread among the common people, and in particular in the army, 
poisonous slander against the Jews, alleging that they sympathize with 
and aid the Germans.”!® Jewish public figures, thus, considered that the 
basic cause of the troops’ hostility to the Jews lay with the non-Jewish 
population (primarily Polish). The Poles, “slandering, goading,” “these 
disgusting Jesuits,” allegedly engaged in behind-the-scenes intrigues 
against the Jews, but the Galician Ruthenian-Moscowphiles, “like a crude, 
less cultured force” were the “pogromists-perpetrators....”!? 

The draft of an appeal to the Jewish population of the frontal zone 
found in An-sky’s manuscript archive typifies Petrograd Jewry’s response 
to events, presenting detailed instructions for Jews’ behavior.?? Stating 
that “a terrible libel about Jewish treason is spreading like gangrene 
throughout the theater of military operations,” the author of the appeal 
suggests to the Jews: 


17 ARR, 19:246. Summaries of the documents in 200-300 copies were printed on 
a hectograph duplicator and distributed to ministers, politicians, newspaper editors, and 
so forth. See, for example, the Political Bureau’s decision (February 1915) to send the 
documents brought from the front by An-sky to Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
I. L. Goremykin, to the English ambassador G. Buchanan, to Headquarters, Kadet leader 
P. N. Miliukov, et al. 1915 Diary of S. An-sky, 110. 


18 IR NBUV, f. 339, d. 3, l. 1-2, 12. Cf. with the memoirs of G. B. Sliozberg, 
an important Jewish activist of a conservative orientation: “The army’s agitated mood 
easily succumbed to the Polish libel, and antisemitism started to spread extremely rapidly 
among Russian army units.” Sliozberg, Dela minuvshikh dnei. Zapiski russkogo evreia 
(Paris, 1934), 3:324. 


19 The report to Jewish State Duma deputies (probably An-sky was the author). See 
CAHJP, HMFE/592.A; original: GARF, f. 9458, op. 1, d. 159. 


20 IR NBUV, f. 339, d. 3, 1. 1-4. 
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. upon the arrival of Russian troops at a city or town, meet them 
hospitably, extend cordial attention.... Stores and small shops must be 
open, even on the Sabbath or holiday. Upon the first demands for produce 
from the military commanders ... they should be supplied from available 
reserves.... Take wounded and ill soldiers into your house, without waiting 
for an order....?! 


The Jews were required, in addition, “to establish the strictest super- 
vision over suspicious individuals or riff-raff among the population no 
matter to what nation they belong,” to report anything suspicious to mili- 
tary authorities and to remember that *the criminal act of one hooligan 
can lead to the most horrible consequences for the entire population of 
the town."?? 

The Jewish political elite's demonstration of solidarity with other 
peoples of the empire was reflected in the declaration of Jewish Duma 
deputies at the session on 27 January 1915: *In the past six months, 
Jews have suffered many terrible experiences. At this moment, however, 
when the struggle with the external enemy is in full swing, we shall not 
enumerate the offenses we have endured and are enduring. As six months 
ago, Jewish deputies declare that in the fight against the enemy, Jews will 
sacredly carry out their duty to the motherland, sparing no sacrifices."?? 

During the first months of the war, the Russian-Jewish elites political 
expectations were linked to the concessions that tsarism was supposed 
to extend to the Jewish population. These expectations were dashed by 
incoming reports about the Russian army's brutal treatment of Jews in 
the frontal zone. The Russian-Jewish elite switched from expectations of 
governmental indulgences to attempts to influence the government to 
curb the army's anti-Jewish policy. 


21 Ibid., 1. 2-3. 


22 Thid., 1. 3. As we see, the document contains an oblique acknowledgement that even 
among the Jews there can be “hooligans” responsible for aiding the enemy. Consequently, 
it was recommended not to help in any way or give any information, “even the most 
innocent," when the enemy enters a city or town. Ibid., 1. 2. 


23 Iz nedavnego proshlogo, 4. 
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RUSSIAN-JEWISH APPEALS TO THE AUTHORITIES 


From the start of 1915, Jewish public figures tried to obtain govern- 
ment support, resorting to the traditional tactic of “shtadlanut,” that 
is, appealing to the regime for help.?* From February to May 1915, 
successive Jewish delegations visited ministers, complaining about events 
in the frontal zone and requesting their help in restraining the military’s 
repressions against Jews. 

In connection with the January (1915) expulsions in the Warsaw 
region, a delegation including N. M. Fridman, the lawyer O. O. Gruzen- 
berg, and L. Davidsohn (a member of the board of the Warsaw Jewish 
community) met with the chairman of the Council of Ministers I. L. 
Goremykin on 12 February 1915.25 At the start of the meeting, Fridman 
declared: “The goal of our visit is to acquaint the government with 
the situation of the Jewish population in Poland." Goremykin replied 
immediately that he did not have the power to change anything: *I 
know, I know ... a sad situation.... They are carrying out pogroms, 
seizing property, expelling, but what can I do about it." The discour- 
aged Fridman remarked: “Nevertheless, I presume that you, as head of 
the government....” Goremykin continued, “Head of government, head 
of government ... but still, what can I do...." Gruzenberg, recently 
returned from the frontal zone, told the prime minister that he had not 
noticed hostility by soldiers and officers toward the Jews and that those 
responsible for the occurrences were “malevolent elements of the local 
population, its dregs.” Goremykin, interrupting the speaker, specified: 
“It’s Poles...." Gruzenberg continued: 


It's those dregs who create pogroms.... The Germans, having occupied 
some town or village would take whatever they could from the local popu- 
lation. The local dregs whisper to the hungry and exhausted Russian soldier 
about the Jews: *For the Germans, I dare say, they had everything but 
for us — nothing. The hungry, irritable soldier does not investigate, and 
excesses begin.... But we need to note another reason for the lamentable 
phenomena ... expulsions. 


24 On the traditional function of “shtadlanut” in Jewish society, see Scott Ury, 
“The Shtadlan of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth: Noble Advocate or Unbridled 
Opportunist?” Polin 15 (2002): 267-299. 

25 A memo of the meeting: CAHJP, HM2/7954.2; original: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, 
d. 13. The following quotations are from this memo of the mecting. 
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Goremykin reacted as previously, in a sympathetic, helpless tone: *I 
heard that they are expelling everyone from Plock gubernia ... what can 
you do? The central government is nothing here.... I intend to write to 
the Supreme Commander. I even think that some responsible parties are 
acting incorrectly." 

Goremykin asked the members of the delegation to present a memo- 
randum with the facts they had reported. (“Only be more cautious, 
avoid, especially, personal remarks," he added.?6) Goremykin patently 
rejected a request to alleviate freedom of movement for tens of thou- 
sands of refugees and expellees. “If you mean settlement outside the Pale 
of Settlement, I cannot ... it's the law.” 

Several days after the meeting with Goremykin (23 February 1915), 
N. M. Fridman and M. Kh. Bomash visited Foreign Minister S. D. 
Sazonov. Again they repeated the evidence presented at the meeting 
with Goremykin (the troops’ hostility evoked by the calumnies of the 
Polish population and the growing shortage of goods and products in the 
battle zone). Sazonov replied that he had other data: “Everyone says that 
Galician Jews are very hostile to us, even more so than Galician Poles.” 
Fridman countered the minister's assertion: *Galician Jews are Austrians, 
and they naturally relate as Austrians to Russian soldiers. After all, you 
are not surprised when an Austrian German relates hostilely to Russians." 
Sazonov responded, *Yes, but Jews, indeed, are cosmopolitans, and I am 
surprised that they did not change [their attitude]. ... Indeed, in Galicia, 
the Russian army is a force, and it is unreasonable, impractical not to take 
this force into consideration." Jewish Duma deputies told the minister 
about the declaration of the Supreme Commander published in January 
1915, accusing all Jews, not only Galician ones, of hostility toward the 
Russian army. They asked Sazonov to intervene with the command. The 
foreign minister promised elliptically “to speak with the military. "2? 


26 Perhaps under “ad hominem allusions,” he meant the well-known antisemitism of 
Yanushkevich. 


27 Record of the meeting: CAHJP, HM2/7953.2; original: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, 
d. 13. 


28 Cf. with Sazonov’s later conversation with the U.S. ambassador in Russia, D. R. 
Francis (interception of encrypted telegram to Secretary of State R. Lansing of 30 May 
1916): *Mr. Sazonov said that 90 percent of the spies are Jews, and that, nevertheless, 
the Jews see Russia as their country, and he himself does not approve of any prejudices 
against their race." Arkhiv vneshnei politiki Rossiiskoi Imperii [henceforth: AVPRI], f. 
134, op. 473, d. 126, 1. 10-10 ob. 
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The following two meetings of Jewish delegations with ministers dealt 
with the military’s massive hostage taking in Radom and Kielce gubernias. 
On 14 March, M. Kh. Bomash and N. M. Fridman met with Finance 
Minister P. L. Bark.?° Fridman explained the origin of the army's hostility 
toward the Jews: 


At the very beginning of the war, the Supreme Commander issued a 
decree to spare the life and property of the Poles. Many — soldiers and 
the local population — understood these words to mean that one did not 
have to spare the life and property of Jews.... In almost all localities where 
Russian troops passed through, there were pogroms, lootings, violence, 
and murders. By murders, I mean also those executions that were carried 
out without a trial and at the order of individual officers and sometimes 
by the soldiers themselves.... 


Bark responded to all the Jews? requests: *Certainly, certainly," and, 
in particular, he promised to raise the issue with the government about 
lifting restrictions on the right of residence for refugees and those expelled 
from the frontal zone. 

Five days later (19 March 1915), a delegation comprising Bomash, 
Fridman, and representatives from the communities of Radom and Kielce 
(I. I. Bekerman and F. M. Marberg) met with Interior Minister N. A. 
Maklakov . Jewish representatives spoke about the “agitation and anxiety” 
of the Jewish population throughout the Pale, not only in the area of 
military operations. Maklakov responded: *...I am familiar with all this 
but I cannot do anything.... There is such a fine line between military 
and civilian relations that great caution is required; you don't know how 
to hold back in order not to cross that line."?? 

Fridman complained to the minister about the terrible conditions 
under which hostages were held in the Poltava prison—40 people to a 
cell. Maklakov replied: *This does not come from me... I was at Head- 
quarters and I was given instructions.... I must keep them in prison.” The 
minister further advised: “Hostages themselves (italics in text) must appeal 
to the Supreme Commander for relief. He has a kind heart and because 


29 Cited in V. E. KePner, *Voina. Rossiia. Evrei. Stenogrammy vstrech ministrov 
russkogo pravitelstva s predstaviteliami evreiskoi obshchestvennosti v 1915 g.," Vestnik 
Evreiskogo universiteta 5, no. 23 (2001): 273-275. 


30 CAHJP, HMP2/7954.3; origina: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 14. 
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of the Sacred holiday (Easter), he will pardon them.... At Headquarters 
they said about the hostages that we are acting just like the Germans." 
Fridman objected: *The Germans take hostages from enemies, but we are 
taking them from our own." 

On the issue of expanding the border of the Pale to accommodate the 
refugees, Maklakov took a cautious position: “If they order, I shall do it, 
but I cannot take the initiative. After the war, it would be necessary to 
restore everything as it was." The interior minister replied philosophically 
to the remark that the hostages would be transferred to the prison in 
the city of Zen’kov [Zin’kiv, Ukraine] (in the same Poltava gubernia): “I 
know these places. The prison in Zen'kov is a good one."?! 

Jewish deputies made subsequent visits to members of the govern- 
ment during the tragic time of mass expulsions from Kovno and Kurland 
gubernias. A delegation including Duma deputy E. B. Gurevich, Mitava 
rabbi M. Nurok, and Riga lawyer J. Thron visited Goremykin on 4 May 
1915. The prime minister spoke first: “I know why you came.... About 
the expulsions.... But what can I do? This doesn't depend on civilian 
authorities... I admit this is harmful ... but we are helpless."?? 

On the following day (5 May), Gurevich, Nurok, Thron, and M. A. 
Varshavskii visited Maklakov. Thron described the horrors of expulsion to 
the interior minister and added: “The Jews are shaken by the Latvians’ 
accusation of treason.... Local commanders are flooded by Latvians? 
denunciations of Germans and Jews....” 

Maklakov replied: *I am helpless. I am against mass expulsions. You 
won't believe it, but it is a fact.”°° 

On 9 May 1915, a delegation comprising N. M. Fridman, M. Nurok, 
Ya. Kh. Frenkel, and S. I. Khoronzhitskii from Sauliai, and also G. A. 
Blokh from Telšiai visited Deputy Interior Minister I. M. Zolotarev. 
Fridman introduced the members of the delegation, *major factory 
owners, millionaires, now expellees.” Zolotarev began by admitting 
complete ignorance about events and asked to inform him of the details: 


31 Ibid. 


32 CAHJP, HM2/7954.3; original: TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 14. In the document 
Thron replaced by “Gron,” probably by misprint. 


33 Ibid. 
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“We have no information about who gave the order for expulsion; don’t 
you know who gave it?”.*4 

He then suggested that, nevertheless, there was reason for the expul- 
sions of the Jews: “... All the same, the authorities have many complaints; 
where do they come from?” Fridman replied that the “complaints” were 
based on mistakes and prejudices. “It is all based on the supposition that 
the Jews have it bad in Russia; therefore, they must be inclined to betray. 
It’s true that the Jews have it bad in Russia, but that does not mean that 
they are traitors. The accusations derive from denunciations by the local 
population and the biased attitude of specific commanders.” °° 

Zolotarev was satisfied with the explanation: “Yes, it often depends on 
the personality of the commander; I understand this well. I myself believe 
in the Jews’ loyalty, and it does not serve state interests to accused the 
entire mass of Jews of disloyalty.”*° 

As mentioned earlier, the Jewish elite wrote numerous notes to the 
government. Toward the summer of 1915, in the context of mass depor- 
tations, their tone began to change. One can follow this change in two 
draft appeals of the Petrograd EKOPO to the Supreme Commander, 
which are kept in the archive of L. M. Bramson. The appeals were 
prepared, evidently, in May-June 1915 in connection with a request to 
deliver hostages from among those expelled from Kovno and Kurland 
gubernias as conditions for permitting the expellees to return home. One 
of the drafts is written in a flattering loyal style: *The Almighty will 
bless the military efforts of Your Excellency for the glory of the Moth- 
erland.... The demand to deliver hostages caused inexpressible pain in 
the hearts of sufferers....”°” The tone of the second draft is firmer and 
harsher, not requesting but demanding free resettlement of expellees and 
refugees because the Pale of Settlement is overflowing with “totally inno- 
cent people doomed to hunger and disgrace."?9 Neither of these appeals 
was sent to Headquarters, possibly because of disagreements about which 
draft—the milder or harsher should be sent there. 
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Simon Dubnow wrote a sharp appeal to Goremykin in May 1915, 
which representatives of Jewish communities of Petrograd, Moscow, 
Kiev, and Odessa were supposed to sign.?? Dubnow demanded decisive 
measures to alleviate the situation of the Jewish people (that is, repealing 
restrictive legislation— "civil slavery.” He angrily questioned the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers: *The Jewish people must know now for 
what it is spilling its sons’ blood in this war, for what is the flower of 
its youth perishing, for what are its wives becoming widowed and its chil- 
dren orphaned - in order that after all these great sacrifices, it remains a 
slave and martyr on Russian land, or in order to live there as free citizens 
with equal rights?”4° The representatives of Jewish communities consid- 
ered the appeal was too sharp; in Dubnow’s words, “they lacked the civil 
courage [to sign it], and the draft got bogged down."*! 

Bomash and Fridman adopted a firm tone in an appeal to War Minister 
A. A. Polivanov (September 1915). The deputies asked the minister “to 
take measures to halt agitation in the army against the Jews."?? 

The Jewish political and public figures’ meetings with members of the 
government demonstrated the incredible impotence of ministers of the 
Russian empire and proved the futility of placing hopes on traditional 
“shtadlanut” in the period of anti-Jewish repressions.*? 

The Jewish elite's disillusionment over the possibilities of dialogue with 
the government was reflected in attempts to influence the situation with 
the aid of political parties represented in the Duma. 


3? Published by Dubnow, ES, no. 10 (1918): 227-231. 
40 Tbid., 230. 

41 Ibid., 196. 

42 TDIAUK, f. 1010, op. 1, d. 93, 1. 50-50 ob. 


43 Attempts at dialogue with military authorities were equally unproductive. At the 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE JEWISH QUESTION (1915) 


In the prewar years, Jewish Duma Deputies conducted a struggle for 
equal rights for Russia’s Jewish population, counting primarily on support 
from their main political ally, the Kadet Party. This support was far from 
automatic and depended on the degree that Kadet leader P. N. Miliukov 
considered it possible to support the Jews’ demands in a given political 
situation.** 

Miliukov's approach of conditioning discussion of the *Jewish Ques- 
tion" on the alignment of political forces and the Kadets? hopes of playing 
a central role in the political arena predominated during the war years.*° 

Beginning in the winter of 1915, the party's response to the "Jewish 
Question? was discussed frequently at central committee meetings. It was 
noted at the session of 22-23 February 1915 that the Jews accuse the 
“local population, i.e., the Poles” of inciting antisemitism whereas the 
Poles indicate that “accusing the Jews of espionage comes from the army, 
from the commanders." It was noted that the Jews? complaints had been 
brought to the authorities’ attention; Goremykin “promised to petition 
the Supreme Commander,” while Interior Minister Maklakov “declared 
that he had done the maximum for the Jews." The tone of the discus- 
sion boiled down to the position that the problem of persecution of the 
Jews can be solved with the Kadets’ active participation. This view was 
not spoiled by the recollection of “the Jews’ dissatisfaction” in connec- 
tion with the party’s refusal to support the Jews’ suggested declaration 
about a struggle against antisemitism, which the Kadets had considered 
“uncalled for and inopportune."^? As chairman of the Kadet Party I. I. 
Petrunkevich explained in a letter to M. M. Vinaver, such an appeal could 
evoke only “an exacerbation of antisemitism.”*7 

At a central committee meeting on 15 March 1915, Kadets discussed 
the military’s hostage taking from the Jewish population of Radom and 
Kielce gubernias. Miliukov reported that “a special delegation (M. M. 
Kovalevskii and Miliukov himself) would present the issue to Goremykin, 
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Sazonov, and “the commander-in-chief” [apparently, Nikolai Nikolaevich, 
S. G.], with an emphasis on the possible reaction of allied European 
powers to such an “an act of injustice and intolerance."4? 

Vinaver (member of both the Jewish Political Bureau and the Kadet 
central committee) supported the idea of appealing to Headquarters. He 
noted the importance of stressing the effect of the practice on European 
governments, which could not understand how one could take hostages 
from citizens of one's own state, ^how one could indiscriminately suspect 
a large group of the population of treason." At the same time, the 
appeal to Headquarters ought to be made by “influential people,” as 
the Jewish deputies’ approach to ministers produced nothing other than 
vague expressions of sympathy.^? 

At the Kadet central committee meeting of 19 April 1915, Vinaver 
proposed adopting the draft of his sharply worded resolution on the 
Jewish Question “against baseless accusations of a whole people indis- 
criminately suspected of treason." He urged not delaying adoption of 
the resolution as "feelings against the Jews are growing even in liberal 
circles." Miliukov opposed the central committee's adopting such a reso- 
lution, “in the form of a party directive” without preliminary discussion 
in wider party circles. With regard to growing anti-Jewish feelings among 
liberals (i.e., among Kadets), Miliukov reacted with an aggrieved remark: 
*Such distrust on the part of the Jews is even insulting to the party." 
Miliukov supported F. F. Kokoshkin, who considered it *awkward" for 
the Kadets to speak about the Jewish Question at the same time that the 
party did not speak out on other domestic issues. “Such an isolated inter- 
vention on the Jewish Question will psychologically have the opposite 
effect on the ordinary citizen.” The central committee decided to form 
a special commission to prepare a report on the Jewish Question for the 
upcoming June party conference. 

In expectation of this report, the Kadets did not react to accounts of 
mass deportations of Jews in May 1915. Miliukov resolutely opposed A. 
I. Braudo and Ya. G. Frumkin's effort to demand that the party organ, 
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the newspaper Rech’, condemn the deportations, as he considered it 
unacceptable to criticize military authorities in wartime. 

The Jewish Political Bureau’s request to visit, in particular, the town 
of Kuziai, where the official press presented the Jews’ treason as a reason 
for deportations evoked a receptive response not from one of the leading 
Kadets but from the Labor deputy A. F. Kerenskii.°! 

In the name of the Kadet central committee, Vinaver read a report on 
the Jewish Question at a party conference held from 6-8 June, and it was 
unanimously approved.?? The report described in detail the horrors expe- 
rienced by the Jewish population in the frontal zone during ten months 
of war but did not contain a word of criticism against military authori- 
ties. It indicated merely that in the context of the loyalty to the fatherland 
demonstrated by Jewish representatives in Russia, reactionary forces in the 
government camp, in alliance with the reactionary press ( Novoe Vremia 
was mentioned), advanced *an indiscriminate charge of treason against 
the Jews."5? Precisely these forces “pre-emptively are taking measures to 
dispose the army and people against Jewry.... Isolated cases of espionage 
are possible among border populations of all nationalities; they generalize, 
giving cause to the most improbable fabrications and dark legends...."5* 

The resolution adopted by the conference did not contain specific 
proposals; it did not mention the army's role in the suffering of Russian 
Jewry. The conference delegates vaguely called *to extend united oppo- 
sition to attempts by reactionary forces to exploit the Jewish Question to 
disrupt our link with the people and the army,” and to show “the masses 
that these forces again want to deceive them, arousing dark passions in 
them....”.55 

Even such an open-ended resolution drew criticism at a session of the 
Kadet central committee on 9 June 1915. V. A. Maklakov (the minister’s 
brother) called to represent “the position of those very same authori- 
ties when, faced with the fact that those [soldiers] who are going to 
their deaths, those who are to be killed, believe in Jewish espionage 
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and betrayal. In such a case, the authorities are forced to resort to such 
measures.”°° A, V. Tyrkova said, “the Jewish resolution is not good 
in that we seemingly grant a license on patriotism to the entire Jewish 
people."57 

The differences in attitude toward the Jewish Question of the left 
(Labor and Social-democrats) and the Kadets and also the Jews’ acute 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of their political allies was manifested, 
in particular, in the discussion of the report of the economist N. P. 
Oganovskii. 

Oganovskii presented a report of his trip to areas of the Jews? expulsion 
from Kovno gubernia. Representatives of the Social democratic, Labor, 
and Kadet parties along with Jewish public figures attended a special 
meeting called to discuss the report (evidently in June 1915).°8 

The report noted that, unlike the Germans, who acted “delicately,” 
*our troops treated the Jews like people of a hostile nationality ... against 
whom one must fight, conduct war.... The soldiers told the Jews: *hand 
over your goods; you prepared them all the same and hid them for 
the Germans. Open your purses; you have German money there." The 
soldiers were "sincerely convinced" that without exception, the Jews were 
hostile to Russia. 

The economic consequences of the expulsions were very difficult 
for both the Jews and their neighbors. The Jews were ruined, while 
merchandise for their neighbors became 20-30% more expensive (70% 
for footwear). In Oganovskii's words, some local peasants thought that 
the Jews purposely bribed the administration to expel them, wishing thus 
to prove that it was impossible to manage without them. 

Discussion of Oganovskii's report was very stormy. The Social Demo- 
crat N. S. Chkheidze declared: “The Jews are changing their attitude 
toward the Russian people and Russian intelligentsia. Until now they 
thought that pogroms and antisemitism are a matter of a small, very influ- 
ential party in Russia but the future lies with other parties. Now they think 
that everyone is against them.... We shall rebuke the Germans for using 
poisonous gases, but they will say: ‘What did you do to the Jews?". 


56 Cited in Budnitskii, Russian Jews, 277. 
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Kadet representative Prince D. I. Shakhovskoi tried to defend his 
party’s passivity on the Jewish Question: “If the Duma and Russian 
society did not do anything about the Jewish Question, it is because they 
were unable, not because they did not want to ... the Jewish Question is 
only one of a thousand questions where mistakes and crimes have been 
committed.” 

Chkheidze sharply objected to Shakhovskoi: “This meeting is not the 
first devoted to the Jewish Question. We have been discussing it for over 
half a year already.... It should not be acceptable — it is a shameful posi- 
tion. Whether to write proclamations or throw bombs - that is a tactical 
question.” 

Ya. G. Frumkin, a member of the Jewish Political Bureau, spoke against 
Russian society’s indifference to the Jewish people’s suffering: “Expul- 
sions reduce Russia to the level of medieval barbarism — Russian society 
did not understand this; it did not react even in elementary ways.” Oppo- 
sition Duma deputies “principally refused” to visit regions of expulsion 
in order to become familiar with the situation; the Zemgor did nothing 
to help the deportees. Frumkin, however, considered Chkheidze’s posi- 
tion irresponsible because real work to achieve equal rights would take 
years, whereas the draft proposed by Chkheidze, which was predestined 
to failure “is no different than mere conversation.” 

D. O. Zaslavskii, representing the Bund at the meeting, sharply 
criticized the Kadets: 


We must speak about the responsibility not of Russian society but of a 
specific political group, that is, the Kadet party, which ... did not hinder 
the government from leading Russia to defeat. Persecution of the Jews is 
completely unequaled, and one cannot lump it together with other crimes 
that are taking place now in Russia. Influential groups of the Jewish polit- 
ical elite linked to the Kadets are also guilty of political hushing up of the 
Jewish Question. 


On the whole, the meeting did not elaborate any precise recommenda- 
tions or specific plan of actions, demonstrating to Jewish political figures 
the futility of attaining any real support for their demands. 

In July 1915, in the context of military defeats and the tsar’s demon- 
strative gestures to the demands of the “public” (firing of despised 
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ministers, in particular, War Minister V. A. Sukhomlinov and Inte- 
rior Minister N. A. Maklakov), preparations began for the next Duma 
session.?? 

On 2 July 1915, M. Kh. Bomash met with Miliukov. Bomash wanted 
to know exactly what the Kadet Party planned to undertake in the Duma 
on the Jewish Question, but Miliukov answered elliptically.9? 

Bomash inquired whether there would be discussion of draft laws 
on rescinding, even partially, restrictions on the right of residence for 
refugees or on canceling the percentage norm for Jews’ entry to univer- 
sities. Miliukov refused to support the Jews’ request, declaring, “It 
is inopportune." Miliukov also rejected Bomash's request to at least 
mention the crimes against the Jews in the Duma resolution, saying, “It 
won't gain the majority of the Duma ... and will provoke the rightists to 
an offensive.”°! The Kadet leader offered as a compromise to present to 
the Duma a resolution about rescinding restrictions for all nationalities 
“without singling out the Jews” (italics in text).9? 

The political situation in the summer of 1915 can explain Miliukov’s 
refusal to take an active stand on the Jewish Question. On a base of 
rightist and centrist parties in the Duma, a Progressive bloc was formed, 
which demanded the creation of a “cabinet of public trust," but also 
demonstrated “conditional loyalty to autocracy."?? Miliukov, apparently, 
was apprehensive about irritating his partners in the Progressive bloc with 
a blatantly pro-Jewish position.9* 

At the same time, in his Duma speech, Miliukov spoke about the 
Jews’ suffering in the frontal zone.9? On 20 July 1915, N. M. Fridman 
spoke in the Duma in his own name, not as a Kadet party member.óó 
Describing the calamities befalling Russian Jewry during the war years 
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(without, however, ever mentioning the role of the military command 
or the army), the Jewish deputy called on the Duma “to say a bold 
word, to carry out the action that can bring the Jewish people out of 
its desperate situation, which can restore its strength and courage."^7 In 
his speech, he mentioned A. F. Kerenskii as a defender of the Jewish 
people, who traveled to the town of Kuziai to prove the absurdity of 
treason charges against local Jews.°* Greeted by applause from the left, 
Fridman's speech did not offer any concrete proposals and remained an 
act deprived of real significance. A similar act was a parliamentary poll 
given on 20 July 1915 to the chairman of the Council of Ministers by a 
group of 31 deputies (including Kerenskii and Miliukov). In it, expulsions 
of Jews were termed *a return to the Middle Ages," however, it did not 
specify the guilty parties—Headquarters, military authorities, and General 
Yanushkevich personally.9? 

In the first half of 1915, the Kadets and representatives of other parties 
frequently discussed the Jewish Question. The Jews’ situation in the 
frontal zone evoked sympathy and symbolic acts of solidarity with the 
Jews. Neither the Kadets nor the leftist parties, however, were able to 
extend real aid to the suffering Jewish population. 

The reasons for the Kadets’ restrained attitude toward the Jews? 
primary request—to end the military authorities" harassment and alle- 
viate the situation by rescinding restrictions on the right of residence 
in the Pale of Settlement—were deeper than the effort to wait for the 
suitable moment. An image of a “pro-Jewish” party could hinder them 
from forming a broad political bloc that in the summer of 1915, in 
fact, demanded that the government share power with them. Moreover, 
supporting the Jews’ request to curb the military could be perceived as 
an unpatriotic act at a time when the army was spilling its blood trying to 
withstand the enemy offensive. 

In these circumstances, the government again engaged in discussing 
the Jewish Question but this time not as a result of Jewish representatives’ 
moderate requests. Effective pressure was applied externally via Russia’s 
allies and international Jewish circles. 
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“THE JEWISH QUESTION" 
IN THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT (1915) 


Jewish circles in the West began to pressure Russia to alleviate the situa- 
tion of Russian Jewry well before 1915. American Jewry’s position began 
to have an effect on official U. S. policy already in 1880.7? In the prewar 
period (particularly in connection with the Kishinev pogrom of 1903 
and other bloody pogroms in 1905), international Jewry’s aid to its 
Russian brethren included effective political lobbying. For example, in 
1911, as a result of this pressure, the U.S. government did not extend a 
Russo-American trade agreement from 1832.7! 

Jewish financial circles in the West pressured the Russian government 
in connection with conditions for extending credit.’* The most important 
Jewish American banker Jacob Schiff, on principle not only did not give 
Russia credit,/? but also organized a large loan to Japan during the Russo- 
Japanese war.’* Schiff declared to Sergei Witte at a personal meeting that 
*so long as a Tsar's government would continue its anti-Jewish policy, he 
would exert every effort to make it impossible for Russia to get a kopeck 
in the United States. "75 

A. I. Braudo, the organizer and moving spirit of the work of the Jewish 
Political and Information Bureau during the war, already played an active 
role starting in 1903 in work with Jewish circles in Germany, France, and 
England. The press of those countries constantly covered the situation 
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of Russian Jewry; special press organs were established to concentrate on 
that topic.”° 

This informational-propagandistic activity continued during the war. 
Having worked in Berlin in 1904-1905, R. Blank was sent by Braudo 
in November 1914 as a “delegate” to England and France to serve as a 
link between the Petrograd Political Bureau and Jewish organizations of 
those countries and to attain their help in pressuring the Russian govern- 
ment (in Blank's words, *to defend the honor and interests of Russian 
Jewry?).77 

The material assembled by the Information Bureau about the Russian 
military authorities! persecution of the Jews was sent to the West. Accom- 
panying the material with suitable commentary about the “barbarism” of 
Russian antisemites, Jewish organizations brought this information to the 
attention of Western governments and the media. In particular, an article 
in the New York Times of 19 March 1915 by the Danish writer and intel- 
lectual Georg Brandes attracted wide attention. He eloquently described 
the tragic fate of the Jews of Poland, who had become victims of Russian 
army persecution, and he also mentioned the *abnormal" antisemitism of 
the Polish press.7® 

For their part, the governments of England and France, agreeing that 
persecution of the Jews was not a Russian “domestic” matter began 
to pressure the Russian government." From spring 1915, the English 
government actively demanded that its Russian allies improve the situa- 
tion of the Jews. This pressure was exerted both in London (for example, 
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during the time of talks between Russian Finance Minister P. L. Bark 
and War Minister G. Kitchener) and in Petrograd (via British ambassador 
G. Buchanan).?? On January 1915, A. K. Benkendorf, Russia's ambas- 
sador in Great Britain, estimated that the situation of the Jews is the 
sole “serious difficulty” among the allies and that “one way or another, 
concessions will be extracted" from Russia?! 

Russia's ambassador in the U. S., Yu. P. Bakhmetev, reported to the 
Foreign Ministry on 29 November 1914 about a meeting with Amer- 
ican politician and Zionist activist Oscar Strauss, who requested “an 
improvement of the plight" of the Jews in Russia. Bakhmetev explained 
to Strauss that “at the current political moment, their loyalty is already 
valued by the fatherland; the sovereign emperor kindly received a delega- 
tion from them, our generals visited synagogues ...”; however, changes 
in Jewish legislation are not expected before the end of the war. Strauss 
seemingly agreed to these explanations, *acknowledging" that the agita- 
tion of American and European Jews against Russia ought to be halted. 
In Bakhmetev’s optimistic evaluation, Strauss's very appeal “indicates an 
intention to merit the benefits they desire and not to try to extort/grab 
them."9? Strauss described this meeting entirely differently: he declared 
that the Jews’ situation in Russia weakens the Entente and turns U. S. 
public opinion against Russia. Three months later, on 28 February 
1915, Bakhmetev reported a change: English and French ambassadors 
in the U. S. “frequently spoke with me about the desirability ... of our 
calming local public opinion ... by some kind of easing or promises to 
Russian Yids” [sic! S.G. ].5* 

Pressure on Russia regarding the Jewish Question was evoked not by 
the allies’ ardent sympathy for the Jews but by pragmatic considerations: 
an effort not to antagonize public opinion in the still neutral U. S. and 
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to assure the support of Jewish financial circles. As the British govern- 
ment minister, Lord Robert Cecil, noted, Russian antisemitism would 
make “Jewish financial assistance to the Allies very difficult to obtain and 
this war may well turn on finance."5* 

Schiff and the American Jewish Committee demanded changes in the 
Russian authorities’ anti-Jewish policy as a condition for extending any 
loans. Toward spring 1915, Schiff blocked allocations in the U.S. of a 
loan for the Entente countries, as long as part of this money was desig- 
nated for the Russian government. Schiff's position remained unchanged, 
despite losses to his banking firm and attacks by rivals and the press, which 
accused him of pro-German sympathies.°° 

Bark described the Russian government’s reaction to these develop- 
ments as a lengthy process: 


Almost from the very start of the war, the need to change the laws 
concerning the Jews was discussed. At the Sovereign’s order, I [Bark, S. 
G.] discussed this issue with Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolaevich and General 
Yanushkevich at Headquarters ... measures taken by General Yanushkevich 
with regard to the Jews were completely intolerable.... Israelite delega- 
tions were frequently received by various ministries.... Finally, during my 
trips to England and France, I discussed this issue with the English and 
French finance ministers and Jewish representatives in these countries, such 
as Rothschild in England and Rothschild in France. Consequently, the 
measures adopted by the Council of Ministers in summer 1915 ... were 
only the result of preparatory debates and discussions long before this.57 


The Council of Ministers first discussed the military authorities’ policy 
at the session of 6 February 1915, when Foreign Minister Sazonov said 
about the expulsion of 40,000 Jews from Plock gubernia: “Transport 
without organization. The situation of those Jews is horrible. Children, 


85 Cited in Levene, “The Enemy Within,” 150. At the same time, the British ambas- 
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old people, and others are sleeping on straw."?? At the session of 10 
March 1915, A. N. Yakhontov, recording the session, noted Kitchener's 
opinion, mentioned by one of the minister’s: “Don’t anger he Yids, you 
run a big risk," and also Bark's reply about the pressure on Russia of 
“worldwide Jewry” and the “horde of dissatisfied Yids."5? 

The main topic at the government session of 8 May 1915 was mass 
deportations of Jews from Kovno and Kurland gubernias. The minis- 
ters sharply criticized military authorities’ conduct from the viewpoints 
of both domestic and foreign policy. 

Bark and Sazonov rebuked Headquarters for the foreign policy compli- 
cations deriving from its policy. Bark declared that Russia would have 
difficulty obtaining a billion-ruble loan on foreign markets, reporting to 
the ministers that the Jewish Question in Russia was exacerbating antago- 
nism among the allies. Sazonov added that “international relations require 
a general alleviation of the situation for Russia’s Jews after the war,” which 
means that what is occurring now with the Jews contradicts common 
sense.?? 

Interior Minister N. A. Maklakov, in contrast, was upset by the 
domestic complications caused by the anti-Jewish actions (“pogroms 
and nurturing revolution," “resettlement of peoples is fraught with 
consequences," huge economic losses). Maklakov dismissed the West's 
reaction: “You don't have to pay attention to Kitchener"?! Agriculture 
Minister A. V. Krivoshein termed events *medieval" and declared that 
Headquarters? anti-Jewish policy causes complications both domestically 
and in relations with the Allies.?? 

Evidently, government members were activated after the mass depor- 
tations, striving to *rein in" Headquarters. Goremykin's note to Nikolai 


88 Ibid., 126. Sazonov did not, however, say anything specific to a Jewish delegation 
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8? Ibid., 147. Note the constant use of the [derogatory] word “Yid” in Yakhontov's 
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II may have been composed at that time. Speaking against the injustice of 
collectively punishing the Jews, he foresaw serious domestic and foreign 
difficulties as a result of the mass deportation of Jews. Goremykin devoted 
special attention to the position of Russia’s British and French allies who, 
“as is well known, are under strong Jewish influence."?? 

In June 1915, a delegation of three *prominent representatives" of 
Jewry—financiers Baron A. G. Gintsburg, B. A. Kamenka, and M. A. 
Varshavskii met Bark. They requested the finance minister's assistance in 
rescinding the Supreme Commander's order on hostage taking from the 
Jewish population of the frontal zone. Several days later, at an audience 
with the tsar at Tsarskoe Selo, Bark reported that Jewish financial pressure 
on Russia was growing; it was hard to float foreign loans, leading Jewish 
financiers (in particular, Rothschild in Paris) were indicating directly the 
desirability of concessions on the Jewish Question. “We cannot and ought 
not simultaneously wage war with Germany and Jewry," the minister 
allegedly said to the tsar.?^ 

The emperor permitted Bark to travel to Headquarters and by means 
of a personal report to influence the grand prince. Bark, in his words, 
met with the Supreme Commander and coordinated with him the issue 
of releasing hostages.?° 

At the same time, in the letter to the Council of Ministers (July 1915) 
cited earlier (Chapter 4), Yanushkevich haughtily reported that only 
“practical difficulties” restrain Headquarters from intensifying repressions 
against the Jews.”° 

Around August 1915, Russia experienced a blatant domestic crisis 
evoked by the military defeats and mass evacuation of the frontal zone 
(which could not but undermine Headquarters’ position). Simultane- 
ously, the threat of a foreign policy and financial crisis, derived in partic- 
ular, from the military authorities’ anti-Jewish measures, grew stronger. 
The situation of hundreds of thousands of Jews, expellees, and refugees, 
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reinforced the urgency of the issue of rescinding restrictions on Jews’ 
residence, i.e., the Pale of Settlement. 

In those anxiety-ridden times (July 1915), a Jewish delegation headed 
by a lawyer, G. B. Sliozberg (including also bankers and entrepreneurs 
Baron Gintsburg, Varshavskii, and Kamenka) met with the re-appointed 
Acting Interior minister, Prince N. B. Shcherbatov. Agreeing about the 
reasonableness of rescinding the Pale at the given moment, Shcherbatov 
declared, however, that the majority of the Duma would not support 
this legislation. Sliozberg pointed out that the Interior Ministry could 
circumvent the Duma by issuing an act that would have the force of 
a law if approved by the tsar. Claiming not to know about that possi- 
bility, Shcherbatov asked Sliozberg to write a note explaining how this 
could be applied to rescinding the Pale. Sliozberg was convinced that his 
suggestion gave the minister the idea of how to abolish the Pale.?7 

Sensing that the emperor would not support Headquarters’ (Yanushke- 
vich's) declared intention of continuing repressions, the ministers attacked 
the military authorities’ policy head-on. At the government session of 4 
August 1915, Prince Shcherbatov depicted a dramatic picture: 


Hundreds of thousands of Jews ... continue to move to the east from the 
military operating theater. Distributing this entire mass in the boundaries 
of the Pale is not only difficult, but directly impossible. Local governors 
report that ... they cannot be responsible for the safety of new settlers in 
view of people's overwrought condition and pogromist agitation, especially 
on the part ... of soldiers. Not only everyday living conditions but also 
economic and sanitary considerations demand diluting the population....?8 


Prince Shcherbatov placed responsibility for the difficult situation on 
the highest military leadership and personally on the chief-of-staff of 
the Supreme Commander: “All our efforts to reason with Headquar- 
ters ... are in vain. All of us together and individually spoke, wrote, and 
begged, and complained. But the all-powerful Yanushkevich does not feel 
obligated by general state considerations. His plans entail supporting prej- 
udice against all Jews in general and blaming them for failures at the 
front. "?? 
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Shcherbatov also reported the intensifying Jewish pressure (“leaders 
of Russian Jewry persistently solicit joint measures ... to alleviate the 
situation of their compatriots”). In talks with Shcherbatov, Jewish repre- 
sentatives alluded to the alleged growing dissatisfaction and revolutionary 
feelings among Jews and also the demands of international financial circles 
(*...Russia won't find a kopeck of credit”). Shcherbatov acknowledged 
that “[the Jews’] requirements almost sound like an ultimatum: if you 
want money to conduct the war, then....” 

Drawing the conclusion (“...we are now impotent, because the money 
is in Jewish hands..., and without money we cannot conduct war"), 
Shcherbatov proposed suspending the rules on the Pale of Settlement. ! 09 

Bark reported that a delegation of Jewish financiers (Kamenka, Baron 
Gintsburg, and Varshavskii), who had "just" visited him, unambiguously 
demanded “changes in our policy on the Jewish Question,” conditioning 
“an improvement of our financial operations” on this.!?! 

Krivoshein summed up the supposed demands of Jewish financial 
circles: *A knife has been put to our throat and you can't do anything." 
He suggested presenting “to representatives of the Jews ... an equally 
frank ultimatum: we shall give you a change in the rules about the Pale of 
Settlement ... and you grant us monetary support on Russian and foreign 
markets... "19? 

Transportation Minister S. V. Rukhlov (a leading figure in the nation- 
alist party) objected sharply: “All Russia is suffering from the war's 
burdens, but the Jews are the first to receive concessions.... It confirms 
the saying that you can buy anything for money.... What an impression 
that will that create not on Jewish bankers but on the army and the entire 
Russian people...."!03 


100 Ibid., 43.44. Goremykin suggested immediately “cordoning off? rural localities 
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At the next government session (6 August 1915), Goremykin reported 
to the ministers that, in principle, the tsar had approved a change in the 
rules concerning the Pale of Settlement.!?^ Rukhlov again spoke against 
the draft resolution: “In two to three days, one of the foundations of 
the national policy guiding the state authority for many years will be 
destroyed.... And all this is occurring under the pressure of Jewish money! 
The government does not consider this necessary but they are being 
forced.... Russians are dying in the trenches, but the Jews will settle in 
the heart of Russia...."!05 

Bark replied sharply to Rukhlov, declaring that not the ministers, but 
General Yanushkevich incited the Jewish Question *by Cossack horse- 
whips," submitting the Jewish people *to violence and humiliation that 
is inadmissible in any civilized state." The government did not succeed in 
floating half of the billion-ruble loan, and the credit situation of Russia 
was only deteriorating in Bark’s opinion.!°° Accenting the compulsory 
nature of the proposed measures, Krivoshein also defined the actions as a 
war against the Jews at the time Russia was facing an external enemy and 
he added: “these wars must be separated.” 07 

The consequence of these discussions was an Interior ministry circular 
of 15 August 1915 permitting Jews *to live in urban settlements" beyond 
the borders of the Pale “with the exception of the capital and locali- 
ties under the authority of the ministries ... of the Court and the War 
Ministry.” 108 The consequence of the circular was mass (about 40% of the 
total number) settlement of Jewish refugees and deportees in previously 
prohibited regions.10? 

It is astonishing how firmly government members were in the grips 
of the myth of Jewish omnipotence, under the direction of a cluster of 
all-powerful oligarchs.!!? Precisely the fear of the Jews? omnipotence was 
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one of the reasons for the regime’s lengthy, stubborn unwillingness to 
rescind discriminatory restrictions. This same fear now was the basis for 
the partial removal of the most burdensome restriction, the Pale of Settle- 
ment.!!! In exchange for permission to settle in internal regions of Russia, 
Krivoshein demanded not only that the Jews extend loans (in his words, 
the Jews should tell “Leopold Rothschild, try and help”), but also, he 
requested a change in the tone of the Russian press (which he considered 
“almost entirely in Jewish hands”).!!? 

In my opinion, it remains unclear whether the influence of Jewish 
financial circles, indeed, was so great or, in fact, the ministers utilized 
it as a pretext to present the issue to Nikolai II. The tsar's hostile reac- 
tion to the proposal to accommodate the West on the Jewish Question 
was known in advance. In August 1915, he said to Sazonov: *Do you 
think that if we shall give them equal rights, they will stop with this? 
Tomorrow they will start to demand responsible ministries and all kinds 
of reforms. And where is the limit to concessions.... The Jewish Question 
is strictly a domestic affair of the government and it should not concern 
any foreigners.” 113 

In a certain sense, it was convenient for the ministers who were 
“pushing through” a decree on partial cancellation of the Pale (in dealing 
with the tsar and the criticism of nationalists) to explain their proposals 
as motivated by the Jewish bankers’ ultimatum evoked by Headquarters’ 
actions. 

At the same time, representatives of the Russian-Jewish elite sharply 
denied that they had presented any ultimatums to the government in 
exchange for removing the restrictions of the Pale.!!^ Reacting to the 
published memoir notes of Yakhontov, Sliozberg considered Yakhontov's 
supposition about such discussions with the “presentation of conditions” 
as improbable.!!? Russian Jews could not deliver ultimatums because 
they were unable to give any guarantees in the name of international 
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financial circles. In addition, as Sliozberg justly noted, if such agree- 
ments existed, they would have been discussed at Council sessions and, 
moreover, nothing was known about this.!!° 

All contemporaries noted Western allies’ pressure on Russia regarding 
the Jewish Question, and there is no doubt about the active role of 
Western Jewish circles.!!7 The Council of Ministers adopted the least 
painful way of correcting the situation created by the military's actions 
and simultaneously of implementing the long ripening decision grad- 
ually to remove restrictions. Just a few days before the discussion of 
the Jewish Question, Krivoshein received an important letter from P. B. 
Struve, whose advice he followed. Struve recommended that Krivoshein 
utilize the evacuation of “the Polish kingdom and western gubernias” 
to implement “with the east psychological friction" (italics in the text) 
cancellation of the Pale— measures, in essence, long irrevocable and able 
to have a large and beneficial psychological effect not only in Russia but 
also abroad.”!18 

The partial cancellation of the Pale of Settlement in August 1915 
became a very significant landmark in governmental policy toward the 
Jews. As a result of the removal of the old, a *new boundary" was 
created—capitals, Cossack regions, and rural localities throughout the 
country, where, as previously, Jews were prohibited from settling. The 
new rules of residence, confirmed in an Interior Minister circular during 
the first three months after their adoption, evoked 18,000 requests for 
clarifications and complaints about the application of these rules.!? Most 
importantly, neither the Jews themselves nor the government felt as if the 
Jewish Question in Russia had been solved, as the stormy debates in the 
Duma proved once again. 
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“THE JEWISH QUESTION” IN THE DUMA (1916) 


The Progressive bloc, formed in August 1915 with the active participation 
of the Kadets, included in its program a point about “entering the path 
of abolishing restrictions on the rights of Jews, and in particular, further 
steps toward abolishing the Pale of Settlement, facilitating admission to 
educational institutions, and removing obstacles to free choice of profes- 
sion."!?? The inclusion of this point in the bloc’s program can be seen as 
great progress on the way to Jewish equal rights, as the group included 
known ill-wishers of the Jews. The rightist parties, which consented to 
mentioning “abolishing restrictions” in the bloc’s program, had no inten- 
tion of undertaking any practical steps in that direction. They merely 
considered that during wartime it was expedient to conclude a “ceasefire” 
with the Jews. One of the nationalist leaders, A. I. Savenko, declared: “At 
present, the Pale is experiencing a paroxysm of antisemitism, especially in 
the army.... It is necessary to initiate concessions on the Jewish Question; 
you cannot have eight million enemies; a reconciliation is necessary.” !?! 
V. M. Purishkevich seconded him in February 1916: “I hate the Jews, 
and my views on the Jewish question have not changed, but it does not 
follow that at the current moment I can point my finger at the Yid and 
say that he embodies all that is evil.”!?7 

Proof of the ephemerality of the Jews’ placing hopes on the Progres- 
sive bloc was the Duma discussion of the so-called “Kafafov” circular. On 
9 January 1916, acting director of the Police Department K. D. Kafafov 
disseminated a circular about “intensification of the criminal activity” of 
the Jews, which allegedly was expressed in agitation among the troops, 
incitement to strikes, and subversive economic activity.!?* The Jewish 
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Information Bureau obtained the circular and distributed it to political 
parties in the Duma. 

On 10 February 1916, the circular was read out from the Duma 
podium by Social Democrat N. S. Chkheidze. In the name of the 
Kadets, Maklakov condemned the circular; parties in the progressive bloc 
including the progressive nationalists expressed unambiguous indigna- 
tion.?* Jewish deputies, with the Kadets’ support, decided to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry to the chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
demanding an explanation of the circumstances of the circular's appear- 
ance and punishment of the guilty. 

The inquiry, signed by N. M. Fridman and over 50 deputies (including 
P. N. Miliukov and V. A. Maklakov), was submitted on 25 February 1916. 
Literally on the following day, however, it turned out that the entire 
Progressive bloc considered the inquiry “untimely” and its consideration 
in the Duma was delayed. 

Bomash, thinking it necessary to discuss the scandalous circular, intro- 
duced a new inquiry (that Maklakov refused to sign this time). The 
Progressive bloc again spoke against the inquiry and demanded that the 
Jewish deputies rescind it. Convinced by Miliukov that when invited 
to the Duma, Kafafov will have to apologize, Bomash wrote a state- 
ment rescinding the inquiry. Instead of making excuses, however, Kafafov 
attacked. He stated that the information in the Police Department circular 
originated in *a highly authoritative source" (read Headquarters) and was 
confirmed by other sources and that the circular could not be inflamma- 
tory as it was directed exclusively at the authorities and was a matter of 
public knowledge. Kafafov also noted that in its other circulars, the Police 
Department asked not to allow pogroms against the Jews. During the 
Interior Ministry representative's speech, Bomash felt as if “the ground 
was slipping from under his feet.” “With a tremor in his voice,” he read 
the statement canceling the inquiry, which had been written earlier, based 
on the supposed government acknowledgment of the *inadmissibility of 
methods practiced until now with regard to the Jewish population.” 125 
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The Jewish deputies’ struggle to attain condemnation of the govern- 
ment’s activity that was instigating hostility toward the Jews ended in 
complete failure. Fridman and Bomash were in political isolation; their 
hopes of the Progressive bloc and the Kadets serving as allies in the 
struggle for Jewish equality of rights were dashed. 

Several factors explain this lack of support. First, Headquarters’ posi- 
tion played an important role. Kafafov, in particular, indicated at an 
investigation in 1917 that his circular reiterated the text of a report that 
arrived at the Police Department on 26 November 1915 from Head- 
quarters.!? Via Duma chairman M. V. Rodzianko, members of the bloc, 
including the Kadets, learned that “the main headquarters assembled an 
entire dossier against the Jews,” and in the event of an inquiry, all that 
material would be read from the Duma rostrum. Interior Minister A. N. 
Khvostov, in turn, threatened that he would make public the initial text of 
the circular, sent to him from Headquarters and significantly toned down 
by him.!?7 

Second, the parties in the bloc in no way considered that the Jewish 
Question, which evoked such a stormy reaction from both the right and 
the left, ought to be a central issue.!?® At the session of the Kadet 
central committee of 31 March 1916, Miliukov denied that the Jews 
were promised some kind of support: the Kadets “unsuccessfully tried 
to dissuade the Jews from their intention to hold an inquiry." Miliukov 
frankly acknowledged that the Kadets tried not to quarrel with the rightist 
majority of the bloc, *to retain for the future the possibility of working 
with the bloc on the same Jewish Question." !2? 

The damage caused by the discussion of the “Kafafov” circular to the 
prestige of Jewish politicians was evident.!?? In addition, the Kadets, 
having once again shown that for them *burdened by important tasks, the 
Jewish Question is such a petty nothing...,”!*! also suffered significant 
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political damage.!?? Publicist and Zionist M. Aleinikov termed the situa- 
tion of the Jewish deputies “tragic solitude”; the Jewish public appealed 
to the deputies to quit the Kadet Party.!?? 

Preparation in the Duma in May-June 1916 of a law that did not 
extend equality to the Jews upon acceptance to state service was another 
slap in the face to Jewish deputies.!?* Speaking at the Kadet central 
committee session of 19 May 1916, A. S. Izgoev declared: “Demanding 
equal rights for the Jews means breaking with the bloc and receiving 
complete freedom of action. Such freedom is not tempting at present...” 
but if the bloc categorically “refuses to do anything, then, evidently, it 
will be impossible to carry on with them.” If cooperation with the bloc 
works out, concluded Izgoev optimistically, it will be possible not to be 
disconcerted “by either the rightist or Jewish demagogy."!?? The plan of 
action, ignoring “Jewish demagogy,” did not satisfy M. M. Vinaver, who 
indicated the Jews’ disappointment with their political allies, as the Jews 
“do not see hope in their ever-worsening situation.”!*° Izgoev reacted: 
“The Jews are terribly angered at the Kadets. The Jewish intelligentsia is 
all hostile to the Kadets."!?7 V. I. Vernadskii remarked: “All the more 
reason not to take their feelings and demands into consideration.” 138 

Feeling betrayed, the Jews’ disillusionment with the Kadets grew.! 
Fridman, speaking in the Duma on 7 July 1916, sharply accused the 
Progressive bloc of unwillingness to implement their own program on 
the Jewish Question, wondering what reason could induce the bloc “to 
deal with the issue of Jewish equality of rights.” Fridman emphasized that 
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precisely the Duma ought to take the initiative in solving the Jewish Ques- 
tion, and by not doing so, it was betraying its obligation to the people. In 
addition, he declared that as a sign of protest, the Jewish deputies were 
leaving the Progressive bloc.!4° 


x OK x 


The acuity of the Jewish Question in Russia thus remained despite 
the partial abolition of the Pale in August 1915. The Jews demanded 
complete equality of rights but instead, the government, at the instigation 
of the military command, openly accused them of disloyalty. The Jews’ 
traditional allies, the Kadets, were unwilling to undertake any serious 
moves in the direction of Jewish equal rights. 

In the international arena, the Jewish Question remained a stumbling 
block for Russia’s prestige. Russia’s ambassador in London, Count Benk- 
endorf, reported to the Foreign Ministry on 5 April 1916 that rumors had 
been received “from serious sources” about incipient Jewish pogroms in 
the frontal zone. A few days later, S. D. Sazonov replied that according 
to received briefings, there were no indications of imminent pogroms. 
“It is totally incomprehensible from where such unfounded rumors could 
appear in London,” the minister wrote. 14! 

The loans that the Russian ministers expected after the partial aboli- 
tion of the Pale in Russia did not materialize. Jacob Schiff, in an official 
declaration on 1 October 1915, affirmed once more that Russia, because 
of the “inhumanity” of its government, cannot count on participating in 
loans floated by allies in the U.S.!^? This also testifies to the absence of 
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a behind-the-scenes agreement of the Russian government with interna- 
tional Jewish financial circles in 1915.143 Russia reached a dead end in 
the search for credits. ^* 

The anti-Jewish policy of military authorities, on the one hand, and 
the active pressure on Russia in the international arena, on the other 
hand, highlighted the Jewish Question in Russian political life in the 
World War I period. The Jews’ efforts to obtain genuine help from their 
political allies and from the Russian government ended in failure. More 
successful was the lobbying of Russian Jewry's interests with the aid of 
international pressure, which Russian ministers acknowledged as the main 
reason for the partial abolition of the Pale in August 1915. Even this 
forced measure, however, diminished neither the sharpness of the Jewish 
Question in Russian politics nor international and financial pressure on it. 


2 . c . . . . . 
143 Bark recalled that in 1916, he frequently returned to this issue in his conversations 


with British and French governmental representatives, promising them *complete equality 
of rights for the Jews." P. L. Bark Memoirs (typescript), Bakhmeteff Archive, ch. 20, 
30-33. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Conclusion 


S. An-sky's archive in Kyiv contains the manuscript of an article (possibly 
authored by An-sky himself), *The German Bet on Russian Reaction," 
apparently written around the end of 1914 or the beginning of 1915. 
The author brilliantly analyzes the political situation related to the Jewish 
Question in Russia at the time of the war: 


“The Germans portrayed themselves as the defenders of Europe from 
Russian barbarism,” he notes. “The flagrant excesses and vandalism, 
permitted, if not organized, in East Prussia and Galicia, evoked an outburst 
of indignation in the entire civilized world, not excluding the allied coun- 
tries.” Persecution of the Jews created in neutral countries, especially 
America, “an extremely hostile attitude toward Russia" and impelled the 
Western allies to pressure the Russian government to change its attitude 
toward the Jews. In the author's opinion, Germany's greatest hope, thus, 
was that the mistakes of Russian “reaction” and autocracy would help it 
win the war.! 


The author of this article did not exaggerate the acuity of the situa- 
tion. Prominent Russian politicians considered that the army had simply 
“declared war” on the Jews. Finance minister P. L. Bark said to the tsar in 
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summer 1915, trying to convince him to influence the anti-Jewish policy 
of the Supreme Command Headquarters: “We must do all we can to fight 
Germany, but not fight the Jews. If we declared war on them, we would 
not be the victors."? As mentioned earlier, A. V. Krivoshein used the same 
terms (at a government session of 6 August 1915): “We must not simul- 
taneously conduct war against Germany and Jewry ... these wars must 
be separated."? N. N. Yanushkevich voiced a similar opinion at the start 
of the war in a letter to the chairman of the Council of Ministers I. L. 
Goremykin: “We are facing a very difficult struggle against Jewry.”* 
How did the Russian army wind up in a state of “war” against the Jews 
and what were its chances of winning this war? In the years preceding 
World War I, the attitude of the military leadership to Jews in the 
armed forces and to Jews as a population group became increasingly 
negative. Russian generals regarded the Jews as a harmful, dangerous 
element, poorly suited or totally incapable of military service.? The future 
Commander-in-Chief, Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolaevich, noted in 1907 
in a discussion about Jews’ serving in the army: “Jews are undoubtedly 
an undesirable element in our armed forces; as well as their unattrac- 
tive moral cast of mind, they are weak, cowardly, and completely void 
of a sense of duty."? This view was substantiated by the rhetoric and 
argumentation of extreme right political circles (The Council of United 
Nobility, the All-Russian National Union), which were enormously influ- 
ential in the highest echelons of power (in 1915, the leader of the Union 
of the Russian People, N.E. Markov, proclaimed that war was being 
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waged against “Judeo-Germany,” that the German slogan “God is with 
us,” means “the Judaic god, the god of the Talmud").7 The leadership of 
the war ministry and the top Russian army generals, prodded by the tsar 
and Duma, introduced blatantly racial restrictive criteria for the Jews and 
energetically prepared a draft of a law repealing the conscription of Jews 
into the army.? 

The reasons for such a hostile attitude toward the Jews, in my opinion, 
go beyond simple antisemitic feelings among the general staff. After 
Russia's defeat in the Russo-Japanese War and the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution of 1905 and continuing to 1914, ethnic nationalism became an 
increasingly important determining factor of Russian domestic policy, 
with the authorities increasingly viewing loyalty to the existing regime and 
national feeling in ethnic terms.? Russian national identity was defined in 
part in opposition to national groups antagonistic to Russia both abroad 
and domestically. Whereas in the course of the nineteenth century, the 
authorities had viewed the Jews primarily as a religious group, in the 
twentieth, they began to see them in ethnic, even racial categories. !? 
Nationalist ideology regarded the Jews as the polar opposite of the 
Russian “people” or “folk” (narod); thus, persecuting the Jews served 
to reinforce the image of the folk.!! 

The army, evidently, had stronger anti-Jewish feelings than the rest of 
society. According to Joshua Sanborn, “Russian army officials and soldiers 
shared an ethnicized vision of the world, in which ethnic groups consti- 
tuted the basic political and social building blocks of the local order and 


7 Cited in A. A. Ivanov, Poslednie zashchitniki monarkhii. Fraktsiia pravykh IV Gosu- 
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in which tension between ethnic groups predominated."!? Whereas the 
antisemitism of the civilian population derived from viewing the Jews as 
an economic threat to the Russian people, the army command did not 
view the Jews as a military threat; rather, it considered the Jews “a tribe” 
unfit to carry out their military obligation because of their “racial pecu- 
liarities.” The Jews’ lack of their own military might did not at all render 
them harmless, however, as they could help the enemy directly and exert 
a demoralizing influence on Russian soldiers.!? 

The mass wars of the nineteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century (starting with the Civil War in the U.S.) initiated a process 
of effacing the boundary between soldiers and the civilian population, 
which began to be perceived as a side in a total war!^ Russia had 
undergone its own experience with mass violence against the civilian 
population, including forced resettlement of hundreds of thousands of 
people during the Caucasus war in the nineteenth century.!> Russian 
military professionals were very familiar with the methods of controlling 
civilian populations used in colonial wars (Cuban-American and Anglo- 
Boer, in particular).!Ó For its part, “progressive” military thinking in the 
prewar years advocated an active policy of neutralizing “disloyal elements” 
of the population as a condition for military success.!7 As the Jews in the 
Russian Empire in the prewar years began to be perceived as the “other,” 
as the eternal enemy, personifying all of Russia's threats and adversities, a 
struggle against Jewry seemed a natural part of any conflict.!? Under- 
standably, insofar as this enemy was "hiding" in the rear, waiting for 
the moment to attack, then the army's only defense against it remained 
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to overwhelm the civilian “enemy” by a fierce preemptive attack.!? The 
Russian army had already tested this method of fighting a civilian oppo- 
nent with the aid of “overpowering cruelty” during the Revolution of 
1905.39 

The new “Statute on the field administration of troops in wartime,” 
which was adopted on the eve of the war, entrusted the army command 
with all-encompassing authority despite its lack of any preparation, expe- 
rience, or instruments for its effective utilization. The military frequently 
demonstrated its incompetence in administrative matters, its peremptori- 
ness, and shallowness in making decisions that affected the fate of many 
thousands of people. 

From the first days of the war, commanders of various ranks unceas- 
ingly pointed to the Jewish population's disloyalty to the Russian army, 
its direct complicity with the enemy, and to problems of Jewish infidelity 
at the theater of military operations. They considered that this problem 
had to be solved within the framework of the broad powers given to the 
military authorities by war time decrees. At the same time, in the first five 
months of the war, both the charges against the Jews and the methods 
of fighting against their alleged disloyalty were sporadic and left to local 
initiative. In my opinion, the turning point came in January 1915. 

A declaration of the High Command published on 22 January 1915 
elaborated the charges against the Jews and the Russian army's proposed 
practical measures to correct the situation: expulsions, including to the 
enemy side; hostage taking; and restricting movement of Jews in the 
frontal zone. No distinction was made between Jews who were Russian 
citizens and those in occupied Galicia. The proposed measures were 
designed either to assure the Jews’ loyalty by instilling fear of expulsions 
or execution of hostages or to eliminate the “harm” caused by Jews by 
limiting the troops! contact with Jews (the same expulsions and impeding 
Jews’ access and movement in the frontal zone). It should be noted that 
practically simultaneously, beginning in December 1914 and the winter 
of 1915, the Russian army elaborated wide-scale measures against ethnic 
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Germans who lived in the frontal zone, including deportations and land 
confiscation.?! 

A direct consequence of the January 1915 declaration by the High 
Command was an effort by the command of the Northwestern Front to 
carry out the mass deportation of the Jewish population of the frontal 
zone (in particular, from Plock gubernia). This attempt was unsuccessful, 
as a policy of mass deportations required smooth coordination between 
military and civilian authorities both in the front zone (where the gover- 
nors and police were responsible for carrying out deportations) and in the 
rear, which was supposed to receive the deportees. The inability of the 
Southwestern Front command to achieve this coordination thus averted 
the mass deportation of Jews from Galicia in spring 1915. 

In April-May 1915, however, General E. A. Radkevich, commander 
of the Tenth Army, was able to resolve the problem of the civil admin- 
istration's unwillingness to cooperate by directly and unambiguously 
threatening it. The general insisted on the expulsion of about 200,000 
Jews from the Kovno and Kurland provinces despite the opposition of 
his direct commander, M. V. Alekseev. The sole mass deportation of the 
Jewish population thus was carried out as a result of General Radkevich's 
obstinacy and the support that he received from the Chief-of-Staff and 
rabid anti-Semite, N. N. Yanushkevich. As a result of this deportation, 
the masses of deported Jews disrupted normal transport operations and 
disorganized the army's rear. The deportation's political damage to the 
reputation of the Russian army both domestically and abroad was outside 
the purview of the majority of the military; M. V. Alekseev, however, 
was well aware of this damage and succeeded in blocking the expansion 
of the practice of mass deportations, which was becoming "fashionable? 
with army commanders. 

From the start of the war, army commanders at the local level 
employed the tactics of taking hostages from the Jewish population and of 
local expulsions. It should be noted that taking hostages from the civilian 
population was generally practiced by both sides in World War I.?? Taking 
citizens of one’s own country as hostages, however, was, apparently, a 
Russian “invention.” From January 1915, the army command consid- 
ered hostage taking from the Jewish population and general expulsions as 
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legitimate measures in dealing with the entire Jewish population of the 
frontal zone. At the same time, as hostage taking was a simpler measure 
to implement, from May 1915, M. V. Alekseev considered that it should 
replace expulsions as the basic means of guaranteeing the Jews’ loyalty. 
Both mass expulsions and taking hostages from the civilian Jewish popu- 
lation became symbols of the military’s repressive policy against the Jews. 
The practice was halted from the summer of 1915, in particular, under 
pressure from the Council of Ministers. 

Toward the summer of 1915, it became evident that repressive 
measures were ineffective in attaining the Russian command’s goal of 
guaranteeing the Jews’ loyalty. In fact, the consistent large-scale expul- 
sion of Jews would not only have completely disorganized the rear of the 
Russian army but also it would have moved an undesirable element deep 
inside the country, the carrier of a “political and infectious disease.”?3 
Replacing expulsions with mass hostage taking clashed with the organized 
refusal of Jewish communities to cooperate with military authorities. 
Fantastic methods of getting rid of the Jews (driving them to the enemy 
side by machine gun fire or, as suggested by D. G. Shcherbachev, forcing 
them into a special reservation) were impractical. Becoming convinced 
of the impossibility of purging the frontal zone of Jews, the Russian 
command not contemplated mass physical annihilation of the Jews (I am 
not aware of even a hint at such plans). Russian generals switched, in 
my opinion, to a “defensive” tactic with regard to the Jewish “threat,” 
attempting merely to minimize “harm” from the Jews by prohibiting 
publications in Hebrew and in Yiddish, prohibiting Jews from making 
deliveries to the army or serving in the Zemgor. This change in the 
tonality of the military authorities’ Jewish policy coincided with a change 
in the High Command of the Russian army in August 1915, when M. V. 
Alekseev replaced N. N. Yanushkevich. 

Rejecting the use of the earlier proclaimed universal repressive 
measures against the Jews coincides with a change in the content of 
the charges against the Jews. Whereas until August 1915, the military 
authorities had accused the Jewish population primarily of abetting the 
enemy and spying for it and Jewish soldiers of evading service at the 
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front lines, toward the end of the year, charges of spreading revolu- 
tionary propaganda and carrying out subversive political activity begin 
to predominate. 

In any case, the Russian military's “fencing off? measures against the 
Jews and the mass expulsions showed limited effectivity. The Jews, as 
before, remained in the ranks of the medical and food supply forces 
at the front; in many places they continued to carry out the orders of 
the Zemgor, and often their economic situation in the front zone was 
not bad. The military authorities did not hesitate to carry out individual 
administrative expulsions of Jews but that measure was unable to assure 
victory in the struggle for the Jews’ loyalty and for the cessation of their 
so-called “harmful” influence on the troops. 

Was the Russian military commands’ utilization of repressive measures 
against the Jews “a targeted, systemic, and far-reaching antisemitic 
program" (as Peter Holquist considers)??^ Or was it a sporadic manifesta- 
tion ofan attitude toward the Jews that depended on the personal temper- 
ament and anti-Jewish feelings of a particular commander? Holquist's 
account of the preparation of the Supreme Command's January 1915 
declaration about “the Jews patent hostility’—a key document for subse- 
quent events—indicates how much this publication was ill-conceived and 
unplanned. The memoranda of a low-ranking foreign ministry official 
assigned to the High Command (V. Murav'ev) about the hostility of the 
Jews of Galicia and Bukovina toward the Russian army were approved 
personally by Tsar Nikolai II, and General Yanushkevich added to them 
the resolution *it would be very desirable to drive all the Jews to the 
Fritzes."?? This opened the way to the mass deportations and repressions. 
This story and the subsequent bungled (with one important exception) 
attempts to expel the Jews demonstrate the extent to which the Russian 
army's *Jewish policy" was chaotic and unfocused. Obviously, the mili- 
tary authorities! attitude toward the Jews was initially sharply negative (N. 
N. Yanushkevich argued in December 1914: *Repressions will discipline 
the Jewish population, will force them to feel the resoluteness of Russian 
rule”; General Mavrin proposed in March 1915 “liberating the area that 
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we occupied from Jewish domination,” and so forth).?° Russian comman- 
ders and administrators, however, in my opinion, failed to undertake 
consistent steps against the Jewish “threat.”?” 

Numerous examples (N. N. Yanushkevich, E. A. Radkevich, N. V. 
Ruzskii) indicate that certain specific figures bear direct responsibility 
for the particular anti-Jewish measures. At the same time, one does not 
see marked “sharply anti-Jewish” or “pragmatically” oriented groups in 
the Russian command. A truly major military and governmental figure 
such as M. V. Alekseev treated the Jews very pragmatically when he was 
commander-in-chief of the Northwestern Front and tried to avert and 
minimize mass deportations of the Jewish population. On the other hand, 
when the same Alekseev became Chief-of-staff in August 1915, he tire- 
lessly proposed taking “the most resolute” measures against the Jews; he 
purged Jews from public organizations; recommended repressions against 
the families of Jewish soldiers who had voluntarily surrendered to the 
Germans, and so forth. Alekseev’s conduct, apparently, was dictated by 
the need to assure successful conditions for conducting the war; conse- 
quently, the anti-Jewish rhetoric and practical measures directed against 
the Jewish population were perceived as a step in the right direction. I 
again emphasize that in dealing with the Jews, the military authorities 
attempted to reach what in essence were ideological goals by means of 
various inconsistent measures. 

The interaction of Russian troops and the civilian population (not only 
Jews) in the frontal zone was marked by numerous excesses (the Russian 
command was well aware of wide-scale incidents of theft and looting). 
At the same time, there were instructions, although on a declarative level, 
explaining to the troops that the Polish population was under the “special 
protection” of the Russian army.7® 

The hostile treatment of the Jews as an ethnic group disloyal to Russia 
in the frontal zone on the Eastern front degenerated into the Russian 
soldiers and officers completely aggressive behavior toward the civilian 
Jewish population. Evidently, perceiving the Jews as enemies, the Russian 
army construed them as “aliens” not protected by the law, who “are 
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excluded from valuable society and lose cultural-legal protection."?? The 
behavior of the Russian soldiers and officers toward the Jews was influ- 
enced by the dissemination of sweeping charges of treason and wrecking 
against all Jews, which the troops believed en masse, and by the effect of 
heavy culture shock that rank-and-file soldiers experienced at the front. 
The Cossacks’ behavior was determined, in addition, by their centuries- 
old habits in conducting war. The officers and commanders preferred 
to turn a blind eye to the troop's treatment of the Jews, and occasion- 
ally they themselves (especially the junior officers) joined the looters and 
pogromists. The Russian military command's official condemnation of 
pillaging and pogroms and the timid attempts to struggle against these 
phenomena were unable to halt the looting and violence against the 
Jewish population of the frontal zone. 

The Russian and international political arena was a separate front in 
the Russian military command's war against Jewry. Military figures such 
as N. N. Yanushkevich refused to view the Russian army’s treatment of 
the Jews as a factor influencing the domestic political situation or Russia's 
international standing. The Russian Jewish leaders? attempts to modify 
the army's anti-Jewish position with the help of the civil bureaucracy and 
their “natural” allies, the Kadet Party, were not particularly successful. 
A more serious means of influencing the government, and through it, 
the army, was pressure by international Jewish financial circles and the 
governments of Russia's Western allies. In the international arena, the 
Jewish Question became a stumbling block for Russian's prestige and for 
receiving financial credit. Precisely this international pressure induced the 
Council of Ministers to interfere and partially to eliminate the Pale of 
Settlement in August 1915. Paradoxically, the Jewish policy of the military 
authorities, and especially of the Supreme Command (in particular, the 
very same Yanushkevich) turned them into *scapegoats" for the Council 
of Ministers, convenient targets to blame both for the country's domestic 
chaos and international pressure on Russia. 

Meanwhile, the ministers hinted at the supposed agreement reached 
with “all-powerful” international Jewry on extending credits to Russia in 
the future for conducting the war. The lack of such credits up to the 
February revolution testifies, in my opinion, to the questionability of the 
existence of the supposed agreement. 
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The discussion of the Jewish Question in the Duma in 1916 demon- 
strated once again the military authorities’ harsh attitude toward the Jews 
and the influence of that position on Russian political parties, including 
the Kadets, who were not eager to oppose the army command on this 
issue. In turn, Russia’s international financial situation suffered from the 
army’s harsh treatment of the Jews. In the summer of 1916, just as a year 
earlier, Western governments and financial circles demanded an easing of 
the Jews’ situation and a change in their treatment as a condition for 
extending financial aid to Russia. The Russian army’s treatment of the 
Jews from 1914 to 1916 thus evidently harmed Russia’s international 
financial positions and its ability effectively to conduct war. 

The attitude toward the Jews during World War I contrasts sharply with 
the promises made to other peoples in the Russian Empire (for example, 
Poles and Armenians) and also with the formation of fighting units on a 
national basis.?? The only ones who the authorities treated more hostilely 
than the Jews during the war years were citizens of states warring against 
Russia and also ethnic Germans, including those who were Russian citi- 
zens. Repressive measures against them, undertaken from the start of the 
war, included the expulsion of hundreds of thousands of people to distant 
regions. Unlike the situation with the Jews, repressions against ethnic 
Germans and against the so-called “German domination” during the war 
did not remain within the sphere of the military authorities’ activity and 
of the nationally oriented press and became an important arena of state 
policy, including the adoption of special legislative acts that deprived 
subjects of the states warring against Russia of the rights to the land 
belonging to them in Russia, which then became state property.?! The 
February revolution halted the process of actual expropriation of prop- 
erty affecting about 500,000 settlers and over 16 million acres of land.?? 
A campaign was also conducted that entailed nationalization or absorp- 
tion by Russian capital of major firms belonging to German capital.?? 
Germans who, in fact, were living in Russia had good reason to envy the 
Jews and did so. 
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The Russian military command's policy for assuring the loyalty and 
regulation of the civilian population's life (in particular, the Jewish) 
resembled other practices in that epoch. The German and Austro- 
Hungarian armies deployed large-scale repressions against the civilian 
population as part of a strategy of intimidation and as a preventive 
measure to inhibit resistance by the local population, which was viewed as 
hostile. When the German army occupied Belgium, it established a very 
harsh occupying regime there, including executions of civilians (5,500 
people were executed), mass hostage taking, and deportations of tens of 
thousands of people to work in military factories in Germany.?* The mass 
executions in the Belgian town of Dinant, where German troops shot 674 
civilians (a tenth of the population) are well known. The German soldiers 
cruelty is explained by fear of sabotage by the local population that would 
aid the enemy.?? In one week at the beginning of the occupation of 
Serbia, the Austro-Hungarian army shot about 3,500 people.*° 

The German commander of the occupied territories in the East 
(Ober Ost) was known for striving to implement a well-ordered “mili- 
tary utopia,” combining traditional conservatism or monarchism with a 
modern, bureaucratic-technical form of rule.?/ In the “states” handed 
over to army rule, the German army attempted to organize life construc- 
tively, introducing unheard of supervision and “order” in the East.?? 
Unlike the Russian military authorities, however, the German army acted 
that way on occupied territory but not toward the citizens of its own 
country! At the same time, the Russian army, in essence, often operated 
as an occupying force toward its own population.?? 
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The epoch of tragic ordeals that started for the Jews of the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Lithuania, Galicia, and Poland in 1914 by no means ended 
in February 1917. The revolution in Russia and the end of World War 
I signaled the beginning of lengthy and bloody conflicts and wars, and 
for the Jewish communities—a new round of violence, pogroms, perse- 
cutions, and shootings. This time the victims numbered in many tens, 
and perhaps hundreds, of thousands.*° It is entirely justified to view 
the monstrous anti-Jewish violence of 1918-1920 as a direct continua- 
tion and culmination of the events of 1914-1915, when the Jews were 
absolutely defenseless victims of all kinds of armed people, and the state 
mechanisms of defense and security totally collapsed.*! 


x OK x 


The history of the Russian army’s and civilian authorities’ attitude toward 
the Jews amply reflects the systemic crisis of the Russian Empire in its 
final years. A case study of the Jewish issue points to four manifestations 
of the state’s systemic crisis. 


1. The Russian army’s attempt to “neutralize” the Jewish population 
for the sake of victory over the enemy hindered its own effective- 
ness in conducting the war. The expulsions of the Jews paralyzed the 
operations of the transport network at the rear of the front during 
the fighting. The expulsions dealt also a severe blow to the economy 
of the frontal zone. The campaign against Jewish suppliers to the 
army was very costly as there were no other suppliers available. As 
already noted, the anti-Jewish measures deprived Russia of indis- 
pensable loans on international financial markets. Russian military 
leaders, evidently, were unaware of the “cost” they would have to 
pay for the seemingly necessary anti-Jewish measures. *7 


40 In 1300 pogroms in Ukraine alone, from 60,000 to 200,000 Jews perished and 
around 200,000 were wounded and crippled. Budnitskii, Russian Jews, 216-217. 


41 Ibid., 225. See also Prusin, Nationalizing a Borderland, 65-101 (about the L’viv 
pogrom of 1918). 


42 Cf. with an analysis of the Bolshevik regime’s skillful utilization of violent methods 
in the Civil War in contrast to the unsystematic and inconsistent violence practiced 
by the Whites, the institutional and ideological heritors of the imperial army. Beyrau, 
“Brutalization Revisited,” 36. 
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2. The system of military rule of frontal territories, established for the 


effective conduct of the war, concentrated enormous powers in the 
hands of the army command. The highest military leadership jeal- 
ously guarded the recently obtained rights, resisting government 
attempts to establish control over the Supreme Command's orders 
in the sphere of civilian rule or even to influence them. The supreme 
military command's conflict with the central regime was starkly 
evident in the discussions about the army's anti-Jewish measures. 
The military administration's incompetence and aggressiveness and 
its inability to operate in coordination with civilian authorities mani- 
fested itself particularly acutely with regard to the Jews. The system 
of military rule, designed to strengthen the state in the crisis period, 
thus sharply weakened it. 


. The troops! behavior toward the Jews can serve as an indicator of 


the crisis as a whole. The magnitude of the troops’ pogroms against 
the Jews, the plundering, theft, and rape clearly indicate the crisis 
situation of the army “below,” at the level of soldiers and junior 
officers and the low level of troop discipline long before the “dis- 
integration of the army" in 1917. The state's monopoly on force 
in fact collapsed already in 1914, replaced by unlimited power of 
practically any “man with arms.” 


. The personal factor, in my opinion, is another reflection of the 


systemic crisis. In the Russian military, where “interpersonal rela- 
tions acquired particular significance,"4? every commander of the 
front or of the army could conduct his own, more or less 
harsh, Jewish policy. M. V. Alekseev frankly acknowledged: *When 
Hindenburg issues an order, he knows that it will be precisely imple- 
mented not only by the commander but also by every underling. I, 
however, am never confident that even the army commanders will 
fulfill my orders.”4+ One cannot explain all the Jews’ misfortunes by 
the presence of several antisemites in the Russian military command, 
but the evident significance of personal passions, occasionally even 
caprices, in making most important decisions clearly demonstrates 
the crisis of the country's ruling system at the most critical moment. 


43 Airapetov, Generaly, liberaly, 38. 


44 Cited in Sergeev, “Inaia zemlia, inoe nebo,” 79. 
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The problematic competency of the generals making the decisions is 
also clearly reflected in the history of the “war” against the Jews. N. N. 
Yanushkevich was the moving force of the Supreme Command's anti- 
Jewish measures; he supported the Tenth Army command's decision to 
expel the Jews in May 1915. In his memoirs, P. L. Bark designates him as 
the one chiefly responsible for all the troubles in relations with the Jews 
(as we saw, Yanushkevich allegedly said to Bark: “Intimidation was the 
best way of finding the spies hidden among the Jewish community.”)*° 
Yanushkevich had so much time to deal with the Jews because he had no 
understanding of strategy or of how to lead troops, and he did not get 
involved in these matters. We have mentioned earlier the flagrant inability 
of many generals to calculate the consequences of their actions. 

The story of Russian Jewry during the war years, as in a drop of water, 
reflects the general picture of the sharp decline of the Russian state, which 
did not withstand the monstrous tension of total war and was unable to 
find an adequate response to the challenges of the times.4° The Jews in 
full measure personally experienced the process of the decline of state- 
hood. Still operational in 1914, in the course of the war, the Russian 
state machine ceased to function over vast areas or it simply disappeared; 
the state lost its monopoly on the use of force; and anarchy and disorga- 
nization in all spheres of life filled the vacuum.*” The loss of control over 
the country was evident not only in the frontal zone (one manifestation 
was the Moscow pogrom of May 1915).48 The military authorities’ perse- 
cutions of the Jews and the charges against them, however, added a stark 
hue to the state of insecurity and the bacchanalia of violence that grad- 
ually encompassed Russia. In May 1915, the police department warned 
its local divisions in a secret circular: “Under the impression of official 
reports affirming the espionage activity of Jews in the current war, the 
inciting element of the population openly conducts propaganda arousing 
the broad popular masses to widespread Jewish pogroms.”*? Considering 


45 Bark, “Memoirs” (typescript), Bakhmeteff Archive, ch. 15, 41. 
46 Stone, The Eastern Front, 282-301. 
47 Sanborn, Imperial Apocalypse, 247-249; Beyrau, “Brutalization Revisited,” 17. 


48 Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire, 31-54; Airapetov, “Moskovskii pogrom v 
iune 1915 g. v kontekste boev na vneshem i vnutrennem fronte," in Russkii sbornik 
(Moscow: Modest Kolerov, 2010), 8: 112-144. 


49 Sergiichuk, Pagromy v Ukrainy, 97. 
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that the high military command directed “flagrant propaganda” against 
the Jews, and Russian troops carried out widespread pogroms in the 
frontal zone, according to the intent of the circular, the police services, 
evidently, were supposed to counteract the Russian army itself. Ineffec- 
tively waging war against a powerful external enemy and imagining at the 
same time a “war” against the Jews as a domestic enemy, the Russian 
military elite themselves set the stage for revolution and civil war. 


x OK x 


From the start of World War I, Russian Jewry thus found itself directly 
up against the Russian army. Military operations occurred primarily in the 
Pale of Settlement, in “Russian” Poland and Galicia, that is, in regions 
heavily populated by Jews. Hundreds of small Jewish towns (shtetls) that 
frequently changed hands became the arena of intense battles. In condi- 
tions of total war, suspicions that the Jewish population was disloyal 
automatically turned into suspicions of espionage. The soldiers who 
looted the Jews in the shtetls and the officers who gave them orders 
sincerely believed in the treason and mass “espionage” of the Jews.?? 
The Jewish population in the frontal zone consequently endured huge 
material and mental suffering. According to the data of Jewish aid organi- 
zations, only five percent of the expelled and evacuated Jews were able to 
take their movable goods with them; 22% were unable to take anything; 
the remainder took some part of their belongings.?! The suffering of 
the expelled, looted, beaten, humiliated, violated people constitutes the 
reverse side of the Russian army's declared war against the Jews; they are 
vividly evident in the thousands of pages of archival and other sources, in 
the newspaper chronicles of the epoch, and in memoir literature. 

The full exposition of the Jewish population's economic and social situ- 
ation in the Eastern Front zone and of the activity of Jewish and Russian 
societal aid organizations that helped Jews remains outside the framework 
of this book.5? Paradoxically, although World War I caused deprivations 


50 Sanborn, Drafting the Russian Nation, 121. 
51 Baron, The Russian Jew, 191. 


52 See, for example, Zipperstein, “The Politics of Relief”; F. Shuster, “‘Dai mne khleba, 
i ya dam tebe devushku.’ Bednost’, kontrabanda, shpionazh i prostitutsiia vo vremia 
Pervoi mirovoi voiny v evreiskom kontektse,” in Mirovoi krizis 1914-1920 godov i sud’ba 
vostochnoevropeiskogo evreistva, ed. O. Budnitskii (Moscow: Rosspen, 2005), 10-28. 
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and devastation, it could have engendered an improvement in Russian 
Jews’ situation. As a result of the war, masses of Russian Jews, “who 
had lived in the Pale of Settlement for many years, truly crossed the real 
border” of gubernias beyond the Pale and were able “for the first time to 
enter the previously inaccessible world of inner Russia.”°* 

Scholars vary in their evaluation of the political situation of Russian 
Jewry as a result of the war’s conflicts. According to some researchers, 
Russian society did not remain indifferent to the Jews’ demands. The 
Duma and public opinion joined in the struggle for Jewish equality, which 
found expression in the petitions of Russian cultural figures and in the 
publication of the collection Shchit (Shield), dedicated to the tragic fate 
of Russian Jewry?^ In my opinion, the reaction to the Jews’ demands 
was not so unambiguously positive; on the contrary, the Jews’ struggle 
for equality exposed rather serious differences between them and Russian 
liberal circles.?? The Kadet Party, the Jews’ “natural” ally in Russian polit- 
ical circles, offered very hesitant support to the Jews’ struggle for the 
cessation of the military authorities repressive policy and for complete 
legal equality. Nevertheless, the Progressive bloc's adoption of slogans of 
Jewish equality, even if they were only declarative, marked the direction 
of the postwar solution to the *Jewish Question" in Russia. 


x OK x 


In conclusion, if we regard the Russian military’s attitude toward the 
Jews from 1914 to 1916 as a declaration of war against Jewry, then 
this war cannot be considered a victory for the army. The military’s 
measures resulted in the serious disorganization of the army’s rear, an 
enormous loss to Russia’s international image and its financial credit, the 
partial elimination of the Pale of Settlement, and a growing conviction 
among both the country’s political elite and in Russian society that Jewish 


53 Peter Gattrell, “Bezhentsy v Rossii v gody Pervyi mirovoi voiny,” Istoricheskie zapiski 
4 (122) (Moscow: Nauka, 2001), 48, 60. 


54 Greenberg, The Jews in Russia, 2: 101-102. See also Baron, The Russian Jew, 198. 


55 With regard to the far-from-ideal mutual understanding and cooperation of Jewish 
and Russian intellectuals in the publication of Shchit, see, in particular V. Kelner, “Dva 
intsidenta. Iz russko-evreiskikh otnoshenii v nachale XX v., Vestnik Evreiskogo Universiteta 
v Moskve 3, no. 10 (1995): 193-197. 
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equality was not that far off.?6 On the one hand, the Jews suffered greatly 
in the Russian army's *war" against it, becoming the victim of pogroms 
and expulsions, executions, and rape; on the other hand, strategically, the 
Russian army lost this war, too. 


56 C£. V. V. Rozanov’s diary entry in 1915. Fuming about “the shrieking and barbs all 
through the newspapers" in defense of the Jews, he saw “Judaic equality as an inevitable 
result of the war.” Rozanov noted further: “Poor Russia: you will all be Andriusha 
Yushchinskii ... placed under a long knife...." Rozanov, Mimoletnoe (Moscow: Respublika, 
1994), 220. [The reference is to the Russian youth whose murder led to the notorious 
Beilis blood libel trial in Russia in 1913.] 
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